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pr  Wkm  Hi  lMt€rstf?Qft  Winariginatty^rinUd.ik^ 

Win  AviJtd  inii  ciassis^  wukr  iki  nawus  ykis  vMioui 

iomspcndenii  /  tkosi  io  Swift  king  MpUad  iogiikir^  Md 

to  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  Wycberley,  Additpoi  Si€elc,Mi/A# 

nsi:  and  iki  same  nuikod  has  ban  adopud^  I  ikini,  imjum 

didously^  in  oiher  similar  puhheaii^ks.  If  iki  aijiS  witi^  io 

do  konour  io  iock  of  ikosi  pit  sons  ^  ky  skewing  iki  numkir 

of  kUers  wkick  ikey  rtceivid  from  Pope,  or  addrasedio 

kim^  ikis  arrangement  was  unquaiionaiiy  ike  hcsi  ikai  could 

kave  keea  oherved.    Bui  to  illusiraii  iki  kisiory  of  ike 

Auikor  kimseff  wkick  is  mon  intensiing  io  iki  Reader 

ikan  ikai  of  any  of  kis  ccrrespondcnis,  all  kis  leOers^  io 

wkomsoever  wriiitn^  in  my  opinion^  ougki  io  hi  arranged  im 

strict  ckronologicat  order.    Ike  same  iopicks  must  neassa* 

rily  often  ncur  in  kis  correspondence  wiik   kis  various 

friends  f  and  kis  letters^   tkus  arranged^  will,  ky  juxta» 

position^  ikrow  mutual  ligki  on  eack  otker^  and  become  a 

kisiory  of  kis  hfi  and  times;  exkiHting^  from  week  io  week^ 

and  from  year  ioyear^  a  vieWf  not  only  of  kis  occupations^ 

and  studies t  and  printed  works^  but  also  of  publick  affairs 

and  private  occurrenus^during  ikeptriod  in  wkick  ki  lived. 

Tke  propriety  and  use  of  suck  an  arrangement  cannot  be 

inon  clearly  skewn^  ikan  by  a  reference  io  Mr.  BosweU't 

most  instructive  and  entertaining  life  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 

wkick  derives  great  advantage  from  ike  auikor* s  kaving 

adopted  tkis  metkod. 

On  tkese  grounds,  I  kave  arranged  ike  f Mowing  Letters 
in  ike  order  of  time  in  wUck  ikey  xoere  written,  or  an  sup* 
posed  to  kave  been  written,  witkout  regarding  tke  persons  to 
wkom  ikey  are  addressed. 


DRTDEN'S  lETTERS. 
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LLTrER  I. 

•  * 

TO  THB  PAIRB  HANDS  or  MADAMB  HONOR  DRTDBN 
THB8B  CRAVB  ADMITTANCB,' 

MADAMB,         ^     '  Camh.  May.  13,  l6[55]. 

If  you  have  received  the  lines  I  sent 

by  the  reverend  Levite,  I  doubt  not  but  they 

have  exceedmgly  wroiight  upon  you ;  for  beeing 

BO  longe  in  a  clergy-inan*s  pocket,  assuredly  they 

"  The  lady  to  whom  this  leUer  is  addressed,  was  our 
author's  first  cousin ;  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  uncle^Sir 
John  Dryden»  the  second  Baronet  of  this  family.  iSee  vol.  i. 
part  i.  pp.  84,  324.  She  probably  was  born  about  the  yeaf 
1637.  and  died  unmarried*  some  time  after  t'/oy*    When  • 
Dryden  became  eminent*  she  vras  doubtless  proud  of  the 
complimenu  here  paid  to  her,  and  shewed  this  letter  to* 
some  of  her  friends.  *  Lest  the  date  should  tpo.  nearly, 
discover  her  age,  the  two  latter  figures  have  been,  almost,- 
obliterated,  but  the  last  numeral,  when  viewed  though  a 
microscope,  is  manifestly  a  5 ;  and  that  the  other  nume. 
rat,  whicb,  as  beingmore  material;  was  more  carefully 
deticed,  was  1^  a  4,  but  a  5  also,  may  be  collected,  nM 
only  from  the  lady's  age,  (for  in  16451  she  was  probably 
not  more  than  eight  years  old,)  but  from  the  time  of  our 
ittthor*s  admittion  and  residence  at  Cambridge* 

The  seat,  under  which  runs  a  piece  of  b|ue  ribband,  is; 
a  crest  of  a  demi-lion  on  a  wreath,  holdin(^  in  his  paws  ah 
sirmtllary  sphere  at  the  end  of  a  stand* 
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have  acquiicd  more  sanctity  than  theire  authour 
nieant  them.  Alasiet  Madame  I,  for  ought  I 
knowi  they  may  become  a  sermon  ere  diey  could 
arrive  at  you  i  and  believe  it|  haveing  you  for  the 
text,  it  could  scarcely  proove  bad,  if  it  light  upon 
one  that  could  handle  it  indifierendy.  But  I  am 
so  miserable  a  preacher,  that  though  I  have  so 
fvveet  and  copious  a  subject,  I  still  fall  short  in  my 
expressions ;  and  instead  of  an  use  of  thanksgiving, 
I  am  allways  makcing  one  of  comfort,  that  I  may 
one  day  againc  have  the  happincsse  to  kisse  your 
fiiire  hand ;  but  that  is  a  message  I  would  not  so 
willingly  do  by  letter,  as  by  word  of  mouth. 

This  is  a  pointy  I  must  confesse,  I  could  wil- 
lingly dwell  longer  on;  and  in  this  case  what 
ever  I  say  you  may  confidendy  take  for  gospell. 
But  I  must  hasten.  And  indeed,  Madame, 
(helovcd  I  hzd  almost  sayd,)  hee  had  need  hasten 
who  treats  of  you  i  for  to  speake  fully  to  every 
part  of  your  excellencycs,  requires  a  longer  houre 
then  most  persons*  have  allotted  them«  But,  in 
'  a  word,  your  selfe  hath  been  the  best  exporitor 
upon  the  text  of  your  own  worth,  in  that  admi«> 
rable  comment  you  wrote  upon  it  j  I  meane  your 
incomparable  letter.  By  all  that's  good,  (and  you, 
Madame,  are  a  great  port  of  my  oath,)  it  hath  put 

•  The  word  parson  (persona  eedesi^. J  (which,  layi 
Btackstone,  '*  however  it  may  be  depreciated  by  ramtliar; 
clownish,  or  indiscriminate  use,  is  the  most  legal,  most 
beneficial,  and  most  honourable  title  tha  a  parish  priest 
can  enjoy,")  was  formerly  thus  written.  An  hour,  mea* 
iured  by  an  hourglass  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  pulpit,  was 
the  usual  length  of  a  sermon  at  this  time. 
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mee  so  hxit  besides  my  seUe,  that  t  ha:ve  scarce 
patience  to  ivrite  pfose,  afid  my  pen  is  stealing 
into  rtac  cmy  time  1  kisse  your  letter.  I  am 
sure  the  poor  paiper  smarts  for  my  idolatry )  which 
by  wearing  it  continually  neere  my  brestj  will  at 
last  be  burnt  and  martyrd  in  those  flames  of  ado- 
ration which  it  hath  kindled  in  mee.  But  I  for- 
gettj  Madame,  what  cuityes  your  letter  came 
fraught  with,  besides  words.  You  are  such  a  deity 
that  commands  worship  by  provideing  the  sacii« 
fice.  •  You  are  pleasd,  Madame,  to  force  me 
to  write  by  sending  me  materialls,  and  compell  me 
to  my  greatest  happinesse.  Yet,  though  I  highly 
value  your  magiuficent  presente,  pardon  mee,  if  I 
must  tell  the  world  they  are  imperfect  emblems  of 
ytnir  beauty ;  for  the  white  and  red  of  waxe  and 
paper  are  but  shaddowes  of  that  vermillion  and 
snow  in  your  lips  and  forehead ;  and  the  alver  of 
the  iiikehome,  if  it  presimie  to  vye  whitenesse  witK 
3rour  purte  skinne,  mustconfesse  it  selfe  blacker 
then  the  fiquoi*  it  contaihes.  What  then  do  t 
more  then  retriere*  your  own  gmfts,  and  present 
you  with  that  paper,  adulterated  with  blotts,  which 
you  gave  spotksse  ? 

.  For^  iinoe*iwasmiiie»  the  vhke  hath  loll  ksUnr,    • 
^  To  show  'mm  n'ere  it  sdb»  bat  whtht  ia  yta  s 
The  tirgtn  waxe  huh  bhisfat  il  selfe  to  nd. 
Since  it  wkh  mee  hath  lost  its  aHqrdenhead. 
Yoa,  feireil  njmiphv  are  waxe :  oh !  may  y«i  hea 
.  Ai  well  to  toluittiet  as  in  ptmtjri 

'  See  vol.  I  part  i  p#  #(•  ••  s« 
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Till  Fate  ahd  your  own  bappy  choice  revea!e» 
Whom  you  so  fane  shall  blesse,  to  make  your  scale.  ' 

Fairest  Valentine^  the  unfeigned  wishc  of  your 
hiunble  votaryi 

Jo,  Dhtpbh. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  [jOHK  WILMOtJ  EARL  OF  R0CHB8TBR, 
MY  LORD^ 

I  HAVE  accused  my  selfe  this  month  ^ 
together  for  not  writing  to  you.  I  have  called 
my  selfe  by  the  names  I  deserved^  of  unmannerly  " 
.and  ungnttefull :  I  have  been  uneasy  and  taken  up 
the  resolutions  of  a  man  who  is  betwixt  Sin  and 
Repentance^  convinc*d  of  what  he  ought. to  do« 
and  yet  unable  to  do  better.  At  the  last  I  deferred 
it  so  long,  that  I  almost  grew  hardened  in  the  neg- 
lect; and  thought  I  had  suffered  so  much  in 
your  good  opinion^  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  I 

'  *  There  is  no  date,  except  the  day  of  the  wcek»  to  this 
letter,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Museum ;  Mss. 
Harl.  7003.  The  Dedication  referred  to  must  have  been 
tliat  prefixed  to  Dryden's  Marriage  A-la-mode,  which 
was  entered  in  the  Sutioners' Books,  March  i8»  1678-3, 
and  probably  published  in  tlie  following  month*  Roches, 
ter  appears. to  have  sent  the  poet  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his 
Dedication,  to  which  this  reply  was  made  some  time 
afterwards.— I  have  therefore  affixed — ^July,  1673,  as  a 
conjectural  date  to  it.  The  second  Dutch  war  was  then 
carrying  on  with  great  spirit. 
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coiild  redeem  it  So  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to'  be 
inclin*d  to  sloath,  that!  must  confess  once  for  alii 
I  was  ready  to  quit  all  manner  of  obligations,'  and 
to  receivei  as  if  it  were  my  due,  the  most  handsome 
compliment,  couched  in  the  best  language  I  have 
read,  and  this  too  from  my  Lord  of  Rochester, 
without  shewing  myself  sensible  of  the  favour. 
If  your  Lordship  could  condescend  so  far  to  say 
all  those  things  to  me,  which  I  ought  to  have  say'd 
to  you,  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded,  that 
you  had  enchanted  me  to  believe  those  praises, 
and  that  I  owned  them  in  my  silence.  Twas 
this  consideration  that  moved  me  at  kst  to  put  off 
my  idleness.  And  now  the  shame  of  seeing  my  selfe  -* 
oveipay'd  so  much  for  an  ill  Dedication,  has  made 
me  almost  repent  of  my  address.  I  find  it  is  not 
for  me  to  contend  any  way  with  your  Lordshipi 
who  can  write  better  on  the  meanest  subject,  then 
I  can  on  the  best.  I  have  only  engaged  my  selfe.  in  ^ 
a  new  debt,  when  I  had  hoped  to  cancell  a  part  of 
the  old  one  t  and  should  either  ha^x  chosen  some 
other  patron,  whom  it  was  in  my  power  to  have 
obliged  by  speaking  better  of  him  then  he  deserv^d^ 
or  have  made  your  Lordship  only  a  hearty  Dedi*- 
cation  of  the  respect  and  honour  I  had  for  you^ 
without  giving  you  the  occasion  to  conquer  me,  as 
you  have  done,  at  my  own  weapon.         r 

My  only  relief  i%  that  what  I  have  written  is 

publique,  and  I  am  so  much  my  own  friend  u  to, 

conceal  your  Lordship*s  letter}  for  that  which 

would  have  given  vanity  to  any  other  poet|  has 

only  given  me  confusion* 
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Yoa  aee^  my  Lord^  hour  &x  yoa  have  poBh^d 
me  t  I  dait  not  owa  the  honour  yoa  have  dons 
me»for  fear  of  shewing  it  to  my  owndisa4vantage» 
You  are  that  r^nM  naiura  of  your  own  Lucrethii  t 

Ipsa  sms pollens  ofibus^  nihil  indiga  nosiri.* 
Tou  are  above  any  incense  I  can  give  you,  and 
have  all  the  happiness  of  an  idle  life,  join*d  with 
the  good-nature  of  an  active.    Your  friends  in 
town  are  ready  to  envy  the  leisure  you  have  given 
your  selfe  in  the  country ;  though  they  know  you  -• 
are  only  their  steward^  and  that  you  treasure  up 
but  so  much  health  as  you  intend  to  spend  on 
them  in  winter.    In  the  mean  time  you  have 
withdrawn  your  selfe  from  attendance,  the  curse  of  ^ 
courts ;  you  may  think  on  what  you  please,  and 
that  as  little  as  you  please ;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
thinking  it  selfe  is  a  kind  of  pain  to  a  witty  man  ;^ 
he  finds  so  much  more  in  it  to  disquiet  than  to 
please  him.     But  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  not 
omitt  tlie  occasion  of  laughing  at  the  great  Duke 
of  B[uckingham],  who  is  so  uneasy  to  him  selfe  by  ^ 
pursuing  the  honour  of  Lieutenant-General,  which 
flyes  him,  that  he  can  enjoy  nothing  he  possesses ; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  is  so  unfit  to  command 
an  army,  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  three 
nations,  who  does  not  know  it:    yet  he   still 
picques  himself,  like  his  father,  to  find  another 
Isle  of  Rhe  in  Zealand ;  thinking  this  disappoint- 
ment an  injury  to  him,  which  is  indeed  a  favour, 

4  Lucrei.  lib.  i.  Lord  Rochetter  has  translated  the 
passage  in  which  this  line  is  fpund. 


and  ivili  not  be  satisfied  but  with  his  own  rain  ind 
widi  our*s.  Tis  at  strange  quality  in  x-  man,  to  love 
idleness  so  well  as  to  destroy  his  estate  by  it ;  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  so  violendy  the 
most  toilsome  and  most  unpleasant  part  of  business. 
These  observations  would  soon  run  into  lampooni 
if  I  had  not  forsworn  that  dangerous  part  of  witt 
not  so  much  out  of  good^natuit)  but  lest  from  the 
inborn  vanity  of  poets  I  should  shew  it  to  others^ 
and  betray  my  selfe  to  a  worse  mischief  than  what  I 
do  to  my  enemy.  This  has  been  lately  the  case 
of  Etherege  {  who  translating  a  satyr  of  Boileau*s» 
and  changing  the  French  names  for  £nglish|  read 
it  so  often,  that  it  came  to  their  ears  who  were  con« 
cem*d  t  and  forced  him  to  leave  off"  the  design^ 
e*re  it  were  half  finishM.  Two  of  the  %*erses  I 
ftmember : 

I  call  a  spade,  a  spade  t  Eaton, '  a  bully  i 
Framptoiit  ^  a  pimp ;  and  brother- John,  a  cully* 

'  The  person  meant  was,  I  believe,  Sir  John  Eaton,  of 
whom  1  know  no  more  than  that  he  was  a  writer  of  songf 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  One  of  them  is  preserved  in 
Dryden'i  Misckllamies  $  and  it  is  followed  by  another 
written  by  Lord  Rochester,  •*  tn  imitaihn  rf  Sir  John 
Eaton*s  wngu*[  He  is  perhaps  tlic  person  mentioned  by 
Antony  Hammond  iii  some  verses  addressed  to  Wahe^ 
Moyle  in  1693 : 

**  Eyicn^  whom  vice  becomes,  of  vigour  full* 
"  Foe  to  the  godly,  covetous^  and  dull.** 

^  PerhipB  Tregoiiwtll  Frampton,  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Sttfd  at  Newmarket ;  who  was  born  in  1641,  and  died  in 
tjtj*  Concerning  BrHkerJokn  I  cin  form  no  €onJectnrr# 
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But  one  of  his  friends  imag^*d  thoscnatnes  not 
enough  for  the  dignity  of  a  totyr^  $nd  .chang*d 
them  thus : 

I  call  a  tpade,  a  Bjade ;  Dunbar/  a  bully ;' 
Broanckard,*  a  pimp ;  and  Aubrey  Vere,*  a  ciillyf 

V  Ph>bab!y  the  grandson  of  Sir  George  Hume,  created 
Earl  of  Dunbar  by  James  the  first,  in  t6oj.  The  title 
became  extinct  about  the  year  1689,  for  want  of  issue 
male ;  and  was  attempted  to  be  revived  in  this  century  by 

"^the  old  Pretender,  in  the  person  of  James  Murray,  elder 
brother  of  William,  the  first  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

In  two  MS.  lampoons  dated  1687,  formerly  among  the 
MSS.  at  Bulstrode,  one  entitled  "  The  Prophecy,"  the 
other  **  A  Caulogue  of  our  most  eminent  Ninnies,*'  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth  is  accused  of  being  gallant  with 
Lord  Feversham,  and  also  with  Stamford,  Cornwallis,  and 

'  irawny  Dunbar.  In  May  1688,  she  married  Lord  Corn* 
wallis.  The  Catalogue  of  Ninnies  was  printed  by  Curll 
in  1714,  and  ascribed  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset. — ^The 
person  in  question  is  there  called — strong  Dunbar. 

*  Henry  Brouncker,  younger  brother  of  William, 
Viscount  Brouncker,  first  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  York,  notorious 
for  having  carried  false  orders  to  tlie  master  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  ship,  to  slacken  sail,  after  the  engagement 
with  the  Dutch,  in  166^ ;  '*  which  the  Duke  did  not  hear 
of  till  some  years  after,  when  Brouncker *s  ill  course  of 
life  and  his  abominable  actions  had  rendered  him  so  odious, 
that  it  was  taken  notice  of  in  parliament;  upon  which  he 
was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  whereof  he  was  a 
member,  as  an  infamous  person  ;  though  his  friend  Co* 
ventry  adhered  to  him,  and  used  many  indirect  arts  to 
have  protected  him,  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  have 
more  countenance  from  the  King,  than  most  men  thought 
be  deserved  i  being  a  person  throughout  his  whole  life 
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Because  I  deal  not  in  satyr,  I  have  sent  your 
liordslup  a  Fh}logue  and  Epilogue*  which  I  made 

never  nolorioui  for  any  thiiig  but  the  highest  degree  of 
impudence,  and  stooping  to  the  most  infamous  offices^  and 
playing  very  well  at  cheM,  which  preferred  him  more  than 
the  most  virtuous  qualities  could  have  done."— Continua* 
tion  of  the  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  S70.  The  words  in 
Italicks  seem  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  the  epithet  here 
applied  to  this  person. 

*  Aubery  de  Vere,  the  twentieth  and  last  Earl  of  Ox« 
ford,  of  that  family.  He  was  born  February  7, 1627-8 ; 
(Esc.  8.  Car.  p.  i.  n.  3.)  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter; . 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  11. ;  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre ;  and'  Colonel  of  the  first  or  royal  regi- . 
inent  of  horse*guards,  which  to  this  day  is  denominated 
from  his  title,  the  Oxford  Blues.  He  died  March  it, 
170a- 3,  at  the  age  of  seventy •fivc«— It  is  obser\'abIe  that 
when  a  man  has  passed  seventy  years,  his  contemporaries 
are  very  apt  to  magnify  his  age.  The  late  General  Ogle* 
thorpe  (who died  July  i,  1785,  at  the  age  of  87,)wu  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  usually  called  ten  years  older  than  he 
.  was;  and  the  twentieth  Earl  of  Oxford  has  been  alwaya 
-  represented  as  considerably  above  eighty  when  he  died  \ 
but  the  document  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  thia 
note,  which  has  been  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascer* 
taining  the  truth  of  the  received  account  of  his  age,  can* 
not  err. 

This  nobleman  is  said  to  have  deluded  a  celebrated 
actress  by  a  fictitious  marriage,  aided  by  one  of  hisdomes- 
ticks,  who  read  the  service,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
clergyman.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  op 
GrammonTi  the  lady  whom  he  deceivedi  was  an  ictreu 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  York's  company  of  comedians^ 
who,  he  says,  was  celebrated  in  the  part  of  Roxma  [in 
Tne  Rival  Qt^UNS] ;  but  three  other  authors  of  Scan- 
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fc€  our  playeiSi  when  they  went  down  to  Oxfiird. 
I  hear  they  have  succeeded ;  and  by  the  event 

daloiu  Chronicleti  Captain  Smith,  Madame  Dunoit,  and 
Edmund  Curll,  tay,  that  the  part  in  which  ihe  was  distin« 
guithed,  was  Roxolana  ia  Scute's  Iarahim.  Both  these 
jNurtf  were  represented  by  Mn.  Marshall  in  i677«  when 
The  Rival  Queens  and  Ibrahim  were  first  performed ; 
but  if  the  Earl  of  Oxford  were  ever  guilty  of  such  a  base 
deception.  Mrs.  Marshall  could  not  have  been  the  person 
deluded,  nor  could  that  have  been  the  time ;  for  she  was 
an  actress,  not  at  the  Duke's,  but  at  the  King's,  the^itre  i 
and  in  1677,  neither  she  nor  any  other  woman  could  have 
been  deceived  by  such  a  ceremony  in  Londoui  Lord  Ox* 
ford  being  then  notoriously  not  a  single  man ;  having 
about  the  year  1674  mairied  his  second  wife,  Diana«  the 
daughter  of  George  Kirke,  one  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Bed* 
chamber  to  Charles  IL — ^The  person  seduced  probably 
was  Mrs.  Frances  Davenport,  an  eminent  actress  in  tlie 
Duke  of  York's  company,  who  was  celebrated  for  her 
performance  of  the  part  of  Roxolana  in  D'Avenant's  Siege 
or  Rhodes,  in  i668»  and  in  another  Roxolana  in  Lord 
Orrery's  Mustapha,  in  1665.  She  acted  in  Dryden's 
Maiden  Queen  in  1668 ;  but  her  name  is  not  found  in  any 
of  tlie  plays  performed  by  the  Duke  of  York's  servants  after 
they  removed  to  Dorset  Gardens,  in  167 1 ;  and  Downesi 
tlie  prompter  of  that  playhouse,  mentions  in  his  quaint 
language,  that  she  was,  before  that  time,  *'  by  force  of 
love  erepi  from  the  stage."  The  same  writer  says,  Mrs. 
Betterton  succeeded  her  in  the  part  of  Roxolana.  Mn. 
Marshall,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  aa  at  the 
King's  theatre  for  several  years  after  this  period. 

Mrs.  Davenport  having  probably  been  uken  off  the 
suge  by  Lord  Oxford,  in  1669  or  1670,  three  or  four 
years  before  this  letter  was  written,  (1673,)  and  being 
then  in  his  possessioui  this  adventure,  and  his  attachment 
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Your  Lordship  will  judge  how  eaiy  *ti9  to  pass  any 
thing  upon  an  tJniversitji  and  how  gross  flatteiy 
the  learned  will  endure.    If  your  Lordship  had 
been  in  towui  and  I  in  the  country,  I  durst  not 
hare  entertained  you  with  three  pages  of  a  letter  t 
but  I  know  diey  are  very  ill  thihgs  which  can  be  . 
tcdioui  to  a  ikian  who  is  fourscore  miles  from  Go^ 
vent-Garden.    Tis  upon  this  confidence  that  I 
^are  ilhnost  promise  to   entertain  yoii  with  t 
thousand  hagaielUt  every  week,  artd  not  to  b^ 
serious  in  any  part  of  my  Letter  but  that  wherein  I 
lake  leave  to  call  myself  your  Lordship's 
Most  obedient  servant, 

JoHir  DmrDBy.    ' 


LETTER  IIL 

TO  THB  BBV.  DR.  BUSBY.* 

Wednesday  Mormng^  [l682.]  , 

HONOURED  SIR,  . 

Wb  have,  with  much  ado,  recovered  my  younger 
tonn^^  who  came  home  extreandy  sick  of  a  violent 

to  Ker»  may  have  been  in  Elherege*s  thoughtti  when  he 
wrote  these  lines. 

*  The  Ptobgne  and  Epilogue  alluded  us  were  probablf 
thoio. spoken  it  Oxford  by  Mr.  Hart,  A, the  representa- 
tioD  of  the  Si  LINT  Woman,  which  ate  primed  in  the  firtt 
volume  of  Dryden'a  MucHllanibI,  Bto.  ,1684^  where 
they  are  arranged  inukiedialely  before  another  Prologue 
•f /^#4fli  01  Os/i^rtf  in  1674/* 

•  See  W4#  L  pait  i*  p.  tg»  .A.  9*      ... 

^  John,  our' author*!  second  son,  was  admitted,  a  King's 
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cold^  and,  u  he  thinks  him  selfe,  a  chint«-cough. 
The  truth  is,  his  constitution  is  very  tender; 
yet  his  desire  of  leamingi,  I  hope,  will  inable  him 
to  brush  through  the  college.  He  is  allwayes 
gratefully  acknowledging  your  fiitheriy  kindnesse 
to  him  I  and  very  willing,  to  his  poore  power,  to 
do  all  things  which  nuy  continue  it,  I  have 
no  more  to  add,  but  only  to  wish  the  eldest  may 
also  deserve  some  part  of  your  good  opinion,  for  I 
believe  him  to  be  of  vertuous  and  pious  inclina- 
tions ;  and  for  both,  I  dare  assure  you,  that  they 
can  promise  to  them  selves  no  farther  share  of  my  ^ 
indulgence,  then  while  they  carry  them  selves  with 
that  reverence  to  you,  and  that  honesty  to  all 
others,  as  becomes  them.    I  am.  Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant  and  Scholar, 

John  DavDEN.^ 

Scholari  into  the  college  of  Westmintter,  in  i68a.«-^ 
Charles,  the  eldest,  left  it  in  the  following  year.  On  these 
grounds,  I  liave  added  i68a,  abovei  at  the  conjectural 
date  of  this  letter. 

«  The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Busby,  appears  to  have 
been  wriuen  by  our  author's  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Dry- 
den^  about  the  same  time  with  the  above. 

HONNOKBD  SIR,  Ascension  Day,  [i68b.] 

I  HOPE  I  need  use  noe  other  argument  to  you  in  ex- 
cuse of  my  sonn  for  not  coming  to  church  to  Westmin- 
ster then  this,  thtt  he  now  lies  at  home,  and  thearfore 
cannot  esilty  goe  soe  far  backwards  and  forwards.  His 
father  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  duely  goe  to 
church  heare,  both  on  holydayes  and  Sundays,  till  he 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO  THB  RBV.  1>tU  BVIBT/ 

[l€82.]    , 

If  I  could  have  found  in  my  seUe  t  fitting  tern-  "^ 
per  to  have  waited  upon  you»  I  had  done  it  the 
day  you  dismissed  my  sonn^  from  the  college ;  for 
he  did  the  message }  and  by  what  I  find  from  Mr*. 
Meredith^  as  it  was  delivered  by  you  to  him;, 
namely,  dut  you  desired  to  see  me,  and  had 
somewhat  to  say  to  me  concerning  him.  I  ob«  . 
servM  likewise  somewhat  of  kindnesse  in  it,  that 
you  sent  him  away  that  you  might  not  have  oc« 
casion  to  correct  him.    I  examined  the  business, 

comes  16  be  more  nearly  under  your  tare  in  the  college. 
In  the  mean  timet  will  you  pleat  to  give  me  leave  to  ac^* 
cuse  you  of  forgeuing  yourprommtt  conierning  my  eldest' 
sonn;  whot  as  you  once  auured  me«  was  to  have  one 
night  in  a  weeke  alowed  him  to  be  at  home,  in  coniidi*. 
rasion  bodi  of  bis  beakh  and  cleanliness*   You  know.  Sir, 
thu  prommises  mayd  to  women,  and  eiptceally  mothers, 
will  never  faill  to  bcicidd  upon  i  and  thearfore  I  will  add, 
noe  mora  but  that  I  am,  at  this  time,  your  remembrancer; 
and  jdlwayesi  Homiord  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant,         't 

^  Ph)bably  bis  eldest  son,  Charles. 


and  found  it  concemM  hb  having  been  Custat^ 
foure  or  five  dayes  together.  But  if  he  admo- 
nished^ and  was  not.  believed,  because  other  boyes 
combined  to  discredit  him  with  fidse  witnesseing, 
and  to  save  thtoi  selves,  perhaps  his  crime  is  not  so 
great.  Another  fault  it  seems  he  n^ule,  which  was 
gdng  into  one  Hawkes  his  house,  with  some 
others:  which  you  hapning  to  see,  sent  your 
servant  to  know  who  they  were,  and  he  oncly  re- 
turned you  my  sonn*8  name :  so  the  rest  escaped. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  my  sonn*s  punish- 
ment ;  for  that  is,  and  ought  to  be,  reserved  to  an^ 
master,  much  more  to  you  who  have  been  his 
father's.  But  your  man  was  certainly  to  blame,  to 
name  him  onelj ;  and  *tis  onely  my  respect  to  you, 
diat  I  do  not  take  notice  of  it  to  him.  My  first  rash 
resolutions  were^  to  have  brought  things  past  any 
composure,  by  immediately -sending  for  my  sonn*s 

*  In  the  hall  of  the  college  of  Weitinintter»  when  the 
boys  are  at  dinuer,  it  is  ex  officio  i\)t  place  of  the  second 
boy  in  the  second  election  to  keep  order  among  the  two 
under  elections;  and  if  any  word,  after,  he  has  ordered 
silence*  be  spoken,  exc^t  tn  Latin,  he  sayi  to  the  speaker, 
iff  is  CUSTOS ;  and  this  tenn  passes  from  the  second 
speaker  to  the  third  or  moire,  till  dinner  is  over.  Who- 
ever is  then  Cusios^  has  an  imposition. 
'  It  is  highly  probable,  (adds  the  very  respectable  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  information,)  that- 
there  had  formerly  been  m  ks^era  or  symbolum  delivered 
from  boy  to  bo^,  as  at  some  French  schools  now,  and 
that  Ciii/<?i  meant  Cusias  tesserae,  symboli,  &c.;  but  at 
Westminster  the  symbol  is  touUy  unknown  at  ptesent. 


thif^  out  of  college;  but  upon  recollection^  I 
find  I  have  a  double  tye  upon  me  not  to  do  it : 
one,  my  obligations  to  you  for  my  education  i 
another,  my  great  tendemesse  of  doeing  any  thing 
offensive  to  my  LordBishop  of  Rochester,^  as  cheife 
govemour  of  the  college.  It  does  not  consist  with* 
the  honour  I  beare  him  and  you,  to  go  so  precipi- 
tately to  worke;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  have  any 
difference  with  you,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoyded. 
Yet,  as  my  sonn  stands  now,  I  cannot  see  with 
Vfhat  credit  he  can  be  elected ;  for,  being  but  sbcth, 
and  (as  you  are  pleased  to  judge)  not  deserving 
that  neidier,  I  know  not  whether  he  may  not  go 
immediately  to  Cambridge,  as  well  as  one  of  his 
cywn  election  went  to  Oxford  this  yeare  ^  by  your 
consent.  I  will  say  nothing  of  my  second  sonn^ 
but  that,  afler  you  had  been  pleased  to  advise  me 
to  waite  on  my  Lord  Bishop  for  his  fiivour,  I  found 
he  nught  have  had  the  first  place,  if  you  had  not 
opposed  it;  and  I  likewise  found  at  the  election, 

*  Dr.  John  Dolben»  who  was  translated  from  Roches- 
ter to  York,  in  August,  1683.  Our  author,  in  the  Post* 
script  to  his  Translation  of  Virgil,  has  mentioned  the 
kindness  of  theArchbtshop's  son,  Gilbert  Dolben,  Esq. 
in  giving  him  the  various  editions  of  that  author* 

'  The  person  mesnt  waft  Robert  Moigan,  who  was 
elected  with  Charles  Dr)*den  into  the  college  of  Westmin* 
ste^  in  1680,  and  is  the  only  one  of  those  then  admitted, 
who  was  elected  to  Oxford  in  i68a.  That  circumstance, 
therefore,  asceruins  the  year  when  this  letter  was  written. 
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that  by  the  piiro  you  had  taken  with  hinii  he  iti 
some  sort  deaerved  it. 

I  h(^|  Sir»  when  you  have  given  your  aelfe  the 
trouble  to  read  thus  fiirti  you,  who  ar^  a  prudent 
man,  mil  consider^  that  none  complainei  but  they 
deure  to  be  reconciled  at  the  same  time:  there  is 
no  mild  expostulation  at  leasti  which  does  not  in- 
timate a  kindness  and  respect  in  him  who  makes  it. 
Be  pleasM,  if  there  be  no  merit  on  my  side,  to 
make  it  your  own  act  of  grace  to  be  what  you 
were  formerly  to  my  sonn.  I  have  done  some- 
thing, so  far  to  conquer  my  own  spirit  as  to  ask  it : 
and,  indeed,  I  know  not  with  what  face  to  go  to 
my  Lord  Bishop,  and  to  tell  him  I  am  takeing 
away  bodi  my  sonns;  for  though  I  shall  tell  him 
no  occasion,  it  will  looke  like  a  disrespect  to  my 
old  Master,  of  which  I  will  not  be  guilty,  if  it  be 
possible.  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  hope  I  shall 
be  so  satisfyed  with  a  favourable  answer  from  you, 
which  I  promise  to  my  selfe  from  your  goodnesse 
and  moderation,  that  I  shall  still  have  occasion  to 
continue, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  humble  Servant, 
John  DfiYPEN.^ 

*  The  Letters  to  Dr»  Busby  have  been  already  made 
publick  ;  but  are  here  printed  from  the  originals,  which 
have  been  obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  John  Ni- 
chols, author  of  the  History  of  Leicestershire. 


LETTER  V. 

[to  LAVUNCB  HTDBi  BABL  of  ROCHESTER.^] 

MY  LORD,  [Perhaps^  jiugust,  l683  j 

I  KNOW  not  whether  my  Lord  Sunderland 
has  interceded  with  your  Lordship  for  half  a  yeare 
of  my  salary ;  but  I  have  two  other  advocates,  my 
extreme  wants,  even  almost  to  arresting,  and  my 
ill  health,  which  cannot  be  repaired  without  im-* 
mediate  retireing  into  the  country.  A  quarter's 
allowance  is  but  the  Jesuites*  powder  to  my  disease; 
the  fitt  will  return  a  fortnight  hence.  If  I  durst, 
I  would  plead  a  litde  merit,  and  some  hazards  of 
my  life  from  the  common  enemyes ;  my  refiiseing 
advantages  offered  by  them,  and  neglecting  my 
bcneficiall  studyes,  for  the  King*s  service :  but  I 
only  thinke  I  merit  not  to  sterve.  I  never  ap« 
ply*d  myselfe  to  any  interest  contrary  to  your  Lord- 
ship's;' and  on  some  occasions,  perhaps  not  known 

9  Tiiii  letter  is  printed  from  a  copy  tranimitted  lome 
years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Elderton  to  the  editor  of  the  Gen- 
cleman*!  Magazine.  Mr.  Elderton  supposed  that  it  was 
written  in  1673-4 ;  but  Butler  being  spoken  of  as  dead, 
thai  could  not  be  the  date ;  for  that  poet  died  in  Septem* 
bbr»  i68o.  The  superscription  has  not  been  preser^d ; 
but  it  was  doubtless  addressed  to  Laurence  Hyde«  (second 
son  of  Lord  Clarendon,)  who  was  made  First  Commis* 
stoner  of  the  Treasury  in  1679,  and  continued  Prime 
Minister  till  Sept.  1684.  He  was  created  Lord  Hyde  in 
Aprilf  s68itand  Earl  of  Rochester  in  Nov.  168a.  Early 
in  i688«  onr  author  dedicated  to  him  The  DURt  ot 
Guisi;  and  in  sCga,  his  CLsdiiENts. 
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to  you»  have  not  been  unserviceable  to  the  memory 
and  reputation  of  my  Lord^  your  fitthcr/  After 
this,  my  Lord,  my  conscience  assures  me  I  may 
write  boldly,  though  I  cannot  speake  to  you. 
I  have  three  sonns  growing  to  man*s  estate ;  I 
breed  them  all  up  to  learning,  beyond  my  fortune ; 
but  they  are  too  hopefuU  to  be  neglected,  though 
I  want.  Be  pleased  to  looke  on  me  with  an  eye 
of  compassion:  some  snudl  employment  would 
render  my  condition  easy.  The  King  is  not  un- 
satisfied of  me ;  the  Duke  has  often  promised  me 
his  assistance;  and  your  Lordship  is  the  conduit 
through  which  their  favours  passe :  either  in  the 
Customes,  or  the  Appeals  of  the  Excise,*  or  some 
other  way,  meanes  cannot  be  wanting,  if  you 
please  to  have  the  will.  *Tis  enough  for  one  age 
to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley,  and  sterv'd  Mr. 
Butler;  but  neither  of  them  had  the  happiness 
to  live  till  your  Lordship*s  ministr}\  In  the 
meane  time,  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  gracious  and 
speedy  answer  to  my  present  request  of  halfe  a 
yeare*s  pention  for  my  necessityes.  I  am  going 
to  write  somewliat  by  his  Majesty*s  conunand,' 

.'  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  work  or  passages 
here  alluded  to»  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

*  The  place  which  our  author  here  solicits,  (worth  only 
/*.aoo.  a  year,)  was  the  first  office  that  Addison  obtained^ 
which  he  used  to  call  **  the  tiile  thing  given  me  by  Lord 
Halifax.*'  Locke  also,  after  the  Revolution,  was  a  Com* 
mi^ioner  of  Appeals. 

<  Probably  The  History  or  the  League,  which 
was  entered'  on  the  Sutioners'  Books  early  in  1684,  and 
is  there  said  to  have  been  *'  Englished  by  his  Mdijestics 
express  command/' 
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and  cannot  stinr  into  the  country  for  my  health 
and  studies,  till  I  secure  my  fiunily  from  want. 
You  have  many  petitions  of  this  nature,  and 
camiot  satisfy  all ;  but  I  hope,  from  your  goodness, 
to  be  made  an  exception  to  your  general  rules,* 
because  I  am,  with  all  sincerity. 
Your  Lordship^s 

Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
John  Drtdsk* 


LETTER  VI. 

TO  Ma.  JACOB  TONSON.^ 

Monday  Morning.  [Sept.  l684.] 

MB.  TOKSON, 

Thb  two  melons  you  sent  I  received  before  your 
letter,  which  came  foure  houres  after :  I  tasted  one 
of  them,  which  was  too  good  to  need  an  excuse} 
the  other  is  yet  untouched.    You  have  written 

*  This  application  was  tucccfsful.  See  vol.  ii«  p.  813. 

^  Thtt  letter  was  probably  wriuen  in  August  or  Sep. 
tember,  1684 ;  the  recent  loss  which  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
is  uid  to  have  susutned,  being,  I  conceive,  that  of  his 
wife,  who  died  July  ti,  1684.  The  Duke  went  to  Ire* 
land,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  following  month,  and 
remained  there  till  February  in  the  ensuing  year.  Other 
circumsunces  mentioned  agree  with  this  date.  The  His* 
lory  of  the  League  was  published  July  31,  S684,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  London  Gazette,  No.  1951*  Michaelmas 
is  spoken  of,  as  approaching;  and  our  author  was  now 
employed  in  preparing  the  second  volume  of  his  MiscBU 
LANtiSv  which  appeared  in  Jan.  i684*5«or  soon  afterwards. 
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divene  thingi  which  gave  me  great  saritfiiiction  i 
particularly  that  the  History  oi  the  League  is  ccmi* 
mended :  and  I  hope  the  onely  thing  I  feared  in  it, 
is  not  found  out.  Take  it  all  together,  and  I  dare 
say  without  vanity,  *tis  the  best  translation  of  any 
History  in  English^  though  I  cannot  say  *tis  the  best 
History ;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  am  glad 
my  Ixnrd  Duke  of  Ormond  has  one :  I  did  not  for- 
get him  I  but  I  thought  his  sorrows  were  too  fresh 
upon  him  to  receive  a  present  of  that  nature.  For 
my  Lord  Roscommon's  Essay,'  I  am  of  your  opi- 
nion that  you  should  reprint  it,  and  that  you  may 
safely  venture  on  a  thousand  more.  In  my  verses 
before  it,  pray  let  the  printer  mend  his  errour,  and 
let  the  line  stand  thus : 

That  hcer  his  conqu'ring  ancestors  were  nurs*d ; — ^ 
Charles  his  copy  ^  is  all  true.  The  other  faults  my 
Lord  Roscommon  will  mend  in  the  booke,  or  Mr. 
Chetwood'  for  him,    if  my  Lord  be  gone  for 
Ireland ;  of  which,  pray  send  me  word. 

Your  opinion  of  the  Miscellanyes  is  likewise 
mine:  I  will  for  once  lay  by  the  Rblioio  Laici/ 

<  The  first  edition  of  Lord  Roscommon*!  **  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse/' appeared  in  1684*  and  a  second  ^ition 
was  published  by  Jacob  Tonson  in  410.  probably  about 
Christmas,  in  the  same  year,  though  it  is  dated  i68j. 
That  nobleman  died  in  Januar)*,  i684-j« 

*  In  the  first  edition  it  stood, 
*'  That  here  his  conqu'ring  ancestors  was  nurs'd." 

^  Latin  Verses  by  Cluirles  Dryden,  prefixed  to  Lord 
Roscommon's  Essay. 

^  Knightly  Chctwood,  concerning  whom  see  voU  iii. 
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till  another  time.  But  I  must  also  add,  that  since 
w€  are  to  have  nothmg  but  newi  I  am  resolv*d  we 
will  have  nothing  but  good,  whomever  we  dis- 
oblige. You  wtU  have  of  mine,  four  Odes  of  Ho« 
racei  which  I  have  already  tmnslatied  t  another  small 
translation  of  forty  lines  from  Lucretius;  the  whole 
story  of  Nisus  and  Eurialus,  both  in  the  fifth  and 
the  ninth  of  Virgil's  Eneids  :^  and  I  care  hot  who 
translates  them  beside  me,  for  let  him  be  friend  or 
foe,  I  win  please  myself,  and  not  give  off  in  con^ 
sidcration  of  any  man.  There  will  be  forty  lines 
more  of  Virgil  in  another  place,  to  answer  those  of 
Lucretius  i  1  meane  those  very  lines  which  Mon«> 
tagne  has  compared  in  those  two  poets ;  and  Homer 
shall  sleep  on  for  me,— I  will  not  now  meddle  with 
him.  And  for  the  Act  which  remams  of  the 
Opera,'  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  leysure  to  mind 
it,  af^er  I  have  done  what  I  proposed:  for  my 
business  here  is  to  unweary  my  selfe,  after  my 
studyes,  not  to  drudge. 

I  am  very  glad  you  have  pay'd  Mr.  Jones, 
because  he  has  carry*d  him  selfe  so  gendemanlike 
to  me  ;  and,  if  ever  it  lyes  in  my  power,  I  will  re- 
quite it.    I  desire  to  know  whether  the  Duke's 

P*  547*  He  was  much  attached  to  Lord  Roicommon, 
and.  wrote  his  Life. 

*  As  it  was  determined  to  insert  nothing  but  what  was 
flew  in  the  Second  Miicellany»  Religio  Laici  couid  not 
'  be  admitted ;  for  it  had  been  published  in  i68b* 

9  These  tnnslattons  accordingly  appeared  in  the  Si* 
coND  Miscellany. 

■  Probably  ALAroN  and  Albanius,  which  was  after, 
wards  completed  and  ready  to  be  performed  in  Feb.  s68|-|. 
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House  are  nukeing  cloaths  and  putting  thtngi  in  a 
readiness  for  the  singing  Opeia^  to  be  play*d  imme- 
diately after  Michaelmasse/  For  the  actors  in  the 
two  playes'  which  are  to  be  acted  of  mme  this  win- 
ter^ I  had  spoken  with  Mr.  Betterton  by  chance  at 
the  Coffee-house  the  afternoon  before  I  came  away; 
and  I  believe  that  the  persons  were  all  agreed  on,  to 
be  just  the  same  you  mentioned;  onely  Octaviawas 
to  be  Mrs.  Butler^  in  case  Mrs.  G)oke  were  not  on 
the  stage :  and  I  know  not  whether  Mrs.  Percivall, 
who  is  a  comedian,  will  do  well  for  Benzayda. 

I  came  hither  for  health,  and  had  a  kind  6[ 
hectique  feavour  for  a  fortnight  of  the  time:  I 
am  now  much  better.  Poore  Jack*  is  not  yet  re« 
covered  of  an  intermitting  feavour,  of  which  this 
is  the  twelfth  day;  but  he  mends,  and  now  begins 
toeatfiesh:  to  add  to  this,  my  man  with  over- 
care  of  him,  is  fallen  ill  too,  of  the  same  distem- 
per;  so  that  I  am  deep  in  doctors,  Apothecaries,  and 
nurses:  but  though  many  in  this  country  fall  sick 
of  feavours,  few  or  none  dye.  Your  friend, Charles,*)- 
continues  well.  If  you  have  any  extraordinary 
newes,  I  should  be  glad  to  heare  it.  I  will  answer 
Mr.  Butler's  letter  next  week ;  for  it  requires  no 
hast.  I  am  Yours,        John  Dryobk. 

•  I  suppose*  the  Opera  of  King  Arthur,  to  which 
Albion  and  Albanius  was  originally  intended  to  have 
been  a  prelude.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  Both  these  pieces 
were  perrormed,  at  diflferent  times,  at  the  Queen's  liieatre 
in  Dorset  Garden,  as  it  was  then  denominated  ;  tiioiigh, 
from  old  habit,  our  author  here  calls  it  the  DuJie's  House. 
^  All  por  Love,  and  The  Conquest  of  Granada. 
.    *  His  second  son,  t  His  eldest  son. 
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LETTER  VIL 

FBOM  JACOB  TONSOH  TO  JOHlt  DBYDBNi  BSO. 

\Probahlj  written  in  Jan.  or  Feb.  1692-3,]* 


8IB, 


I  HAVB  heie  returned  y«  Ovid,  V9^  I  read  w^  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  think  nothing  can  be 
more  entertaining ;  but  by  this  letter  you  find  I 
am  not  soe  well  satisfied  as  perhaps  you  might 
think.  I  hope  at  y *  same  time  the  matter  of  fact 
I  lay  down  in  this  letter  will  appear  grounds  for  it^ 
and  w')"  I  beg  you  wou*d  concider  of;  and  then  I 
believe  I  shall  at  least  bee  excused. 

You  may  please,  S%  to  remember  that  upon  my 
first  proposal  about  y""  3^  Missellany,  I  offered 
fifty  pounds,  and  talked  of  several  authours,  without 
naming  Ovid.  You  ask*d  if  it  should  not  be 
guynneas,  and  said  I  should  not  repent  it  \  upon 
w^  I  imediately  comply*d,  and  left  it  wholy  to  you 
what,  and  for  y*  quantity  too :  and  I  declare  it 
was  the  farthest  in  y  world  from  my  thoughts  that 
by  leaving  it  to  you  I  shoud  have  the  less.  Thus 
the  case  stood,  when  you  went  into  Essex*  After 
I  came  out  of  Northamptonshire  I  wrote  to  you, 
and  itseived  a  Letter  dated  Monday  Oct*  3^  g2| 

^  The  Third  MiscelianYi  to  which  this  letter  seems 
to  relate*  was  published  in  Juty«  1693.  I  tUKpecti  when 
this  letter  was  writtetii  it  had  not  yet  appeared. 
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fiom  w«^  letter  I  now  write  word  for  word  what 
foUowes: 

<<  I  am  tFuulating  about  six  hundred  lines^  or 
^  somewhat  less^  of  y*  fint  book  of  the  Meta- 
^*  morphoses.  If  I  cannot  get  my  price/  wch  shall 
^*  be  twenty  guynneas,  I  will  translate  the  whole 
^  book ;  w^  commg  out  before  the  whole  transla- 
^^  rion  will  spoyl  Tate*s  undertakings.  *Tis  one  of 
^<  the  best  I  have  ever  ma4e»  and  very  pleasant. 
^*  This^  w*  Heroe  and  Leander,  and  the  piece  of 
*^  Homer,  (or,  if  it  be  not  enough,  I  will  add  more,) 
'<  will  make  a  good  part  of  a  Missellany.** 

Those,  S%  are  y^  very  words,  and  y^  onely  ones 
in  that  letter  relating  to  that  affair ;  and  y*  monday 
following  you  came  to  town.-<^After  your  arrivall 
you  shewed  Mr.  Motteaux  what  you  had  done,  (w^^ 
he  told  me  was  to  y^end  of  y  Story  of  Daphnis,) 
[Daphne,]  and  demanded,  as  you  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  twenty  guyneas,  w^*^  that  bookseller  refus*d. 
Now,  S',  I  the  rather  believe  there  was  just  soe 
much  done,  by  reason  y '  number  of  lines  you  men* 
tion  in  yo'  letter  agrees  w*^  y^  quantity  of  lines  that 
soe  much  of  y  first  book  makes ;  w'^  upon  counting 
y*  Ovid  1  find  to  be  in  y^  Lattin  566,  in  y«  Eng* 
lish  759 ;  and  y*  Bookseller  told  me  there  was 
noe  more  demanded  of  him  for  it. — ^Now,  S',  what 
I  entreat  you  wou*d  please  to  consider  of  is  this : 
tliat  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  expect  at  least  as 
much  favour  from  you  as  a  strange  bookseller ; 
and  I  will  never  believe  y*  it  can  be  in  yo'  nature 
to  use  one  y«  worse  for  leaveing  it  to  you ;  and 
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if  the  matter  of  fact  as  I  state  it  be  trae,  (and 
upon  my  word  what  I  mention  I  can  shew  you  in 
yo'  letter,)  then  pray,  S',  consider  how  much  dearer 
I  pay  then  you  of&red  it  to  y*  other  bookseller  t 
for  he  might  have  had  to  y*  end  of  y*  Story  of 
Daphnis  for  2U  guynneasj  w*^  is  in  yo'  trans« 

lation • 7S9  lines  1 

>And  then  suppose  20  guyneas  more 

for  the  same  number 759  lines. 


that  makes  for  40  guyneas    ......  1518  lines; 

and  aU  that  I  have  for  fifty  guyneas  are  But  1446 ) 
soe  that,  if  I  have  noe  more,  I  pay  10  guyneas  above 
40,  and  have  7^  lines  less  for  fifly,  in  proportion^ 
than  the  other  bookseller  shou*d  have  had  for  40,  at 
y*  rate  you  offered  him  y*  first  part.    This  is,  Sir, 
what  I  shall  take  as  a  great  fiivour  if  you  please  to 
think  of.    I  had  intentions  of  letting  you  knovif 
this  before ;  but  till  I  had  paid  y*  money,  I  would 
not  ask  to  see  y*  book,  nor  count  the  lines,  least  it 
^         should  look  like  a  design  of  not  keeping  my  word. 
;         When  you  have  looked  over  y*  rest  pf  what  you 
have  already  translated,  I  desire  you  would  send  it; 
«         and  I  own  y'  if  you  don^t  think  fit  to  add  something 
i         more,  I  must  submit ;  *tis  wholly  at  yo^  choice,  for 
;         I  lef^  it  intirely  to  you ;  but  I  believe  you  cannot 
t        imagine  I  expected  soe  little ;  for  you  were  pleased 
to  use  me  much  kindlyer  in  Juvenall,  w'^  is  not 
1        reckoned  soe  easy  to  translate  as  Ovid.   S',  I  hum- 
bly beg  yo'  pardon  for  this  long  letter,  and  upon 
my  word  I  had  rather  have  yo'  good  will  than  any 
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man*!  alive;  and^  whatever  you  are  pleas*d  to  doe» 
will  alway  acknowledge  my  self^  S^ 

Yo'  most  obliged  humble  ServS 

J.  TONSOH. 


LETTER  Vni. 

TO  ICB.  JACOB  TON80N.* 
MB«  TONSOK^  August  30.  [I693J 

I  AM  much  ashamed  of  my  self,  that  I  am  so 
much  behind-hand  with  you  in  kindness.  Above 
all  things  I  am  sensible  of  your  good  nature^  in 
bearing  me  company  to  this  place,  wherein^  besides 
the  cost, you  must  needs  neglect  your  own  business; 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  some  amends; 
and  therefore  I  desire  you  to  coknmand  me  some- 
thing for  your  service.  I  am  sure  you  thought  my 
Lord  RadclyfTe^  wou*d  have  done  something:  I 
ghessM  more  traly ,  that  he  cou*d  not ;  but  I  was  too 
far  ingagM  to  desist ;  though  I  was  tempted  to  it,  by 
the  melancholique  prospect  I  had  of  it.     I  have 

*  The  author  was  at  this  time  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  particular  place  from  which  he  writes,  is  not  easily 
ascertained.  It  is  not  Oundlc,  nor  Tichmarsh  ;  nor  was 
he  at  Canons-Ashby  ;  for  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
his  kinsman.  Sir  Robert  Driden. 

The  original  has  no  date  but  August  30/A  /  but  the  year 
is  ascertained  by  tlie  reference  to  the  Third  Miscel- 
LANYt  which  was  published  in  July,  1693. 

*  To  whom  the  Third  Miscellany  is  dedicated.*^ 
Some  account  of  him  rn^y  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  269. 
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translated  six  hundred  lines  of  Chid ;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  not  compasse  his  772  lines  under  nine 
htmdred  or  more  of  mine.— This  time  I  cannot 
write  to  my  wife,  because  he  who  is  to  carry  my 
letter  to  Oundle,  will  not  stay  till  I  can  write 
another.  Pray,  Sir,  let  her  know  that  I  am  well ; 
and  for  fcare  the  few  damsins  shoud  be  all  gone, 
desire  her  to  buy  me  a  sieve-full,  to  preser\x 
whole,  and  not  in  mash. 

I  intend  to  come  up  at  least  a  week  before  Mi- 
chaelmass;  for  Sir  Matthew^  is  gone  abroad,  I 
suspect  a  wooeing,  and  his  caleche  is  gone  with 
him :  so  that  I  have  been  but  thrice  atTichmarsh, 
of  which  you  were  with  me  once.  This  dissap* 
pointment  makes  the  place  wearysome  to  me^ 
which  otherwise  wou*d  be  pleasant* 

About  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  an  intimation  from 
a  fnend  by  letter,  that  one  of  the  Secretaryes,  I 
suppose  Trenchard,*  had  informed  the  Queen,  that 
I  had  abused  her  Government,  (those  were  the 
words)  in  my  Epistle  to  my  Lord  Radcliffe;  and 
that  diereupon,  she  had  commanded  her  Histo- 
riographer, Rymer,to  fiiU  upon  my  playes  1  which 
he  assures  me  is  now  doeing.  I  doubt  not  his 
malice,  from  a  former  hint  you  gave  me ;  and  if  he 
be  employed,  I  am  confident  'tis  of  his  own  seeking; 
who,  you  know,  has  spoken  slightly  of  me  in  his  last 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  who  was  the  person 
here  meant.    Our  author  writes  perhaps  from  his  house. 

*  Sir  J6hn  Trenchard,  who  was  made  one  of  the  Se- 
creuries  of  State,  March  b3«  l69i*a,  and  held  that  office 
till  hii  death,  in  April,  s69|. 
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critique:*  and  that  g^ve  me  occanon  to  tnad 
againe.'  In  your  next,  let  me  know  what  you  can 
leara  of  this  nuitter.  I  am  Mr.  Congreve's  true 
lover,  and  desire  you  to  tell  him,  how  kindly  I  take 
his  often  remembrances  of  me :  I  wish  him  all 
prosperity,  and  hope  I  shall  never  loose  liis  affec- 
tion {  nor  yours.  Sir,  as  being 

Your  most  fmthfuU, 

And  much  obliged  Servant, 

John  Drydek. 
I  had  all  your  Letters. 

Sir  Mattliew  had  your  book,  when  he  come 
home  last;  and  desired  me  to  give  you  his  ac- 
knowledgments. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  MR.  JOHN  DENNIS. 

[Probably,  March,  1693-4.] 

MY  DEAR  MR.  DENNIS, 

When  I  read  a  letter  so  full  of  my  commenda- 
dons  as  your  last,*  I  cannot  but  consider  you  as 

•  ••  A  short  View  of  Tragedy/*  published  (as  appears 
from  the  Gentleman's  Journal,  by  P.  Motteux.)  in  Dec. 
169a.    The  date  in  the  titlepage  is,  1693. 

« In  the  dedication  to  Lord  Radclifle.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  969. 

*  The  Letter  referred  to  was  as  follows : 

TO  MR.  DRYD£N. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

**  You  may  see  already  by  this  presumptuous  greeting, 
that  encouragement  gives  as  much  assurance  to  friendship, 
as  it  imparts  to  love.    You  may  see  too,  that  a  friend  may 


the  nuutef  of  t  vast  treasurey  who  having  more 
than  enough  for  yourselfi  are  forcM  to  ebb  out 

tometimei  proceed  to  acknowledge  aflectioni  by  the  very 
same  degrees  by  which  a  lover  declares  his  passion. 
This  last  at  first  confesses  esteem,  yet  owns  no  passion 
but  admiration.  But  as  soon  as  he  is  animated  by  one 
kind  expression,  his  look,  his  style,  and  his  very  soul  are 
altered.  But  as  sovereign  beauties  know  very  well,  thai 
he  who  confesses  he  esteems  and  admires  them,  implies 
that  he  loves  them,  or  is  inclin*d  to  love  them ;  a  person  of 
Mr.  Dryden*!  exalted  genius,  can  discern  very  well,  that 
when  we  esteem  him  highly,  *tis  respect  restrains  us,  if  we 
say  no  more.  For  where  great  esteem  is  without  aflec* 
tion,  His  often  attended  with  envy,  if  not  with  hate; 
which  passions  detract  even  when  they  commend,  and 
silence  is  their  highest  panegyrick.  Tis  indeed  impos* 
sible,  that  I  should  refuse  to  love  a  man,  who  has  so  often 
given  me  all  the  pleasure  that  the  most  insatiable  mind  can 
desire :  when  at  any  time  I  have  been  dejected  by  disap. 
potntments,  or  tormented  by  cruel  passions,  the  recourse 
to  your  verses  has  calm*d  my  soul,  or  rais*d  it  to  transpons 
which  made  it  contemn  tranquillity.  But  though  you 
Inve  so  often  given  me  all  the  pleasure  I  was  able  to  bear, 
I  have  reason  to  complain  of  you  on  this  account,  tliat 
you  have  confined  my  delight  to  a  narrower  compass. 
Suckling,  Cowley»  and  Denham*  who  formerly  ravished 
me  in  every  part  of  them,  now  appear  Usteless  to  me  in 
most}  and  Waller  himielfi  with  all  his  gallantry,  and  all 
that  admirable  ait  of  his  turns,  appears  three  quarters 
prose  to  me.  Thus  *tis  plain,  that  your  Aluse  has  done  me 
an  injury  {  but  she  has  made  me  amends  for  it.  For  she 
is  like  those  extraordinary  women,  who,'  besides  the  re- 
gitbrity  of  their  charming  features,  besides  their  engaging 
witf  have  secret,   unaccountabtei    enchanting  graces; 
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upon  your  finends.  You  have  indeed  the  best 
ri^t  to  give  thenit  since  you  have  them  in  pro- 

which  though  they  have  been  long  and  often  enjoy'd* 
make  them  dwayi  new  and  always  desirablct-^I  return 
you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  most  obliging  letten  I 
had  been  very  unreasonable«  if  I  had  repin'd  that  the  fa* 
vour  arrived  no  sooner.  Tis  allowable  to  grumble  at  the 
delaying  a  payment ;  but  to  murmur  at  the  deferring  a 
bcnefiti  IS  to  be  impudently  ungrateful  beforehand.  The 
commendations  which  you  give  me.  exceedingly  sooth  my 
vanity.  For  you  with  a  breath  can  bestow  or  confirm 
reputation;  a  whole  numberless  people  proclaims  the 
praise  which  you  give,  and  the  judgments  of  three  mighty 
kingdoms  appear  to  depend  upon  yours.  The  people 
gave  me  some  little  applause  before ;  but  to  whom,  whea 
they  are  in  the  humour,  will  they  not  give  it ;  and  to  whom, 
when  they  are  froward.  will  they  not  refuse  it  ?  Reputa-r 
tion  with  them  depends  upon  chance,  unless  they  are 
guided  by  those  above  them.  They  are  but  the  keepers, 
as  it  were,  of  the  lottery  which  Fortune  sets  up  for  renown; 
upon  which  Fame  is  bound  to  attend  with  her  trumpet, 
and  sound  when  men  draw  the  prizes.  Thus  I  had  rather 
luivc  your  approbation  than  the  applause  of  Fame.  Her 
commendation  argues  good  luck,  but  Mr.  Dryden's  im« 
plies  desert.  Whatever  low  opinion  I  have  hitherto  had 
of  my  self.  I  have  so  great  a  value  for  your  judgment, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  that.  I  shall  be  willing  henceforward 
to  believe  that  I  am  not  wholly  desertless ;  but  that  you 
may  find  me  still  more  supportable.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
compensate  whatever  I  want  in  those'  glittering  qualities, 
by  which  the  world  is  dazled.  with  truth,  with  faith,  and 
with  zeal  to  serve  you ;  qualities  which  for  their  rarity, 
might  be  objects  of  wonder,  but  that  men  dare  not  appear 
to  admire  them,  because  their  admiration  would  manil'estly 


priety  i  but  they  lut  ho  mdre  mini  wheh  I  receivfe 
them,  than  the  light  «f  the  mooh  can  be  allowed 
to  be  her  owrt|  who  shines  but  by  the  reflexion  Of 
her  bttither.  Youir  own  poetify  is  a  more  powerful 
example^  to  prove  that  the  modem  writers  may 
enter  into  comparison  with  the  ancients,  than  anT 
which  Pcmiult  could  produce  in  France ;  yet  hei- 
ther  he,  not  you,  who  are  a  better  critick,  can 
persuade  me^  ^at  there  is  any  room  left  for  a  solid 
conunendation  at  this  time  of  day,  at  least  for  me. 
If  I  undehake  the  translation  of  Virgil,  th^ 
Utde  which  I  can  perfoHn  will  shew  at  least,  that 
nfo  num  is  fit  to  write  after  him,  in  a  barbatotts 
modem  tongue.  Neither  will  his  machines  be  of 
any  service  to  a  christian  poet  We  see  how 
indfectually  they  hare  been  try*d  by  Tasso,  ahd 
by  Ariosto.  *Tls  using  them  too  dully,  if  we  only 
make  devils  of  his  gods :  as  if,  for  example,  I 
would  raise  a  storm,  and  make  use  of  iBolus,  with 
this  only  diflference  of  calling  him  Prince  of  the 
air}  what  invention  of  mine  would  there  be  in 

declare  their  want,  of  ihttm  Thttt«  Sir,  lei  me  asiure  yoU 
ihht  though  you  are  acquainted  with  several  gentlemen^ 
whose  eloquence  and  wit  may  tapacicate  ihem  to  offer 
their  service  with  more  address  to  you,  yet  no  one  can 
dcslaie  himself,  with  grcsier  chearfjalness,  or  with 
grener  fidelityi  or  With  more  profound  respect  thin 
mvself.   r  i    .    . 

Sir. 
ikrek  %,  [1698-4.]  Ypur  most,  &e. 

'  JORH  DsNMti. 

VOL.  I.  fkVt  11.  d 
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thb?  or  whp  would  not  $ee  Virgil  thorough  mei 
only  the  same  trick  play*d  over  again  by  a  bm^r 
ling  juggler?  Boileau  has  well  observed^  that  it  10 
an.  easie  matter  in  a  christian  poem,.  Ux  God  to 
bring  the  Devil  to  reason.  I  think  I  have  given 
a  better  hint  for  new  machines  in  my  preface  to 
Juvenal;  where  I  have  particularly  reconunended 
two  subjects,  one  of  King  Arthur*s  conquest  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  other  of  tlie  Black  Prince  in  his 
conquest  of  Spain.  But  the  Guardian  Angels  of 
monorchys  and  kingdoms  are  not  to  be  touch*d 
by  every  hand:  a  man  must  be  deeply  conversant 
in  the  Platonick  philosophy,  to  deal  with  them;  and 
therefore  I  may  reasonably  expect  that  no  poet  of 
our  age  will  presume  to  handle  those  machines, 
for  fear  of  discovering  his  own  ignorance;  or  if  he 
should,  he  might  perhaps  be  ingniteful  enough 
not  to  own  me  for  his  benefactour.* 

After  I  have  confessM  thus  much  of  our  modern 
heroick  poetry,  I  cannot  but  conclude  with  Mr. 
Rymcr,  that  our. English  comedy  is  fax  beyond 
any  thing  of  the  Ancients:  and  notwithstanding 
our  irregularities,  so  is  our  tragedy.^  Shakspeare 
had  a  genius  for  it;  and  we  know,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Rymer,  that  genius  alone  is  a  greater  virtue  (if  I  may 

>  Dryden  here  seems  to  have  bad  a  pretemiineitt  o( 
what  afterwards  happened.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  647. 

4  Our  author  has  nuiintained  the  same  opiuion  in  the 
Dedication  of  the  Third  Miscellany  ;  and  so,  I  have 
no  doubt,  Aristotle  would  have  decided,  had  he  lived  in 
our  time. 
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SO  call  it)  than  all  other  qualifications  put  together. 
You  see  what  success  this  learned  critick  has  found 
in  the  woildj  after  his  blaspheming  Shakspeare.' 
Almost  all  the  faults  which  he  has  discovered  are: 
truly  there;  yet  who  will  read  Mr.  Rymer,  or  not> 
read  Shakspeare  ?  For  my  own  part  I  reverence* 
Mr.  Rymer^s  learning,  but  I  detest  his  ilUnaturct 
and  his  arrogance.  I  indeed,  and  such  as  I,  have 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  him,  but  Shakspeare.  has 
not. 

There  is  another  part  of  poetry,  in  which,  the 
English  stand  almost  upon  an  equal  foot  with  the 
Ancients;  and  it  is  that  which  we  caU  Pbdariques 
introduced,  but  not  perfected,  by  our  famous  Mr. 
Cowley:  and  of  this,  Sir,  you  are  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  masters.  You  have  the  sublimity  of 
sense  as  well  as  sound,  and  know  how  far  the  bold-, 
ness  of  a  poet  may  lawfully  extend.  I  could  wish 
you  would  cultivate  this  kind  oTOde;  and  reduce 
it  either  to  the  same  measures  which  Pindar  used, 
or  ^ve  new  measures  of  your  own.  For,  as  it* 
is,  it  looks  like  a  vast  tract  of  knd  newly  disco- 
ver*ds  the  soil  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  but  uiuna- 
nur^dt  overstocked  with  inhabitants^  but  almost 
all  savage,  without  laws,  arts,  arms,  or  policy. 
^  I  remember,  poor  Nat.  Lee,  who  was  then  upon 
die  verge  of  madness^  yet  made  a  sober  andawitty 
aniwer  to  a  bad  poe^  who  told  him^  //tMi  m  easie 
thing  l»  writi  Uii  a  madman:  N0,  said  he,  it  is 

'  In  Us  Short  View  of  Tn^y,  8vo.  1693. 
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f>ify  d\fficiHin  ivriti Kh  a  madman^  hut  It  iiMVify 
iasU  mai/trti  writ$  Uk$  afwl  Ofway  tlid  hcf  ixt 
safe  by  death  fircmi  all  attacks^  but  we  po6r  poets 
auUtant  (to  uae  Mr.  Cowley's  expression)  arei  at  the 
mercy  of  wretched  scribblers:  aftd  when  they 
cannot  fiisten  upon  our  verses^  they  fall  upon  our 
moralsj  our  principles  of  state  and  religion.  For 
my  principles  of  religbn^  I  will  not  justifie  them  to 
you:  I  know  yours  are  £ur  different.  For  the 
same  reason  I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  principles  of 
state.  I  believe  you  in  yours  follow  the  dictates 
of  your  reason^  as  I  in  mine  do  those  of  my  con- 
science. If  I  thought  my  self  in  an  errour,  I  would 
retract  it.  I  am  sure  that  I  suffer  for  them  i  and 
Milton  makes  even  the  Devil  say,  that  no  creature 
is  in  love  with  pain.  For  my  morals  betwixt  man 
and  man^  I  am  not  to  be  my  own  judge.  I  ap- 
peal to  tlie  world,  if  I  have  deceived  or  defrauded 
any  man :  and  for  my  private  conversation,  they 
who  sec  me  every  day  can  be  the  best  witnesses, 
whether  or  no  it  be  blameless  and  inoffensive. 
Hitherto  I  have  no  reason  to  complun  that  men 
of  either  party  shun  my  company.  I  have  never 
been  an  impudent  beggar  at  the  doors  of  noblemen  t 
my  visits  have  indeed  been  too  rare  to  be  unac« 
cepuble;  and  but  just  ehough  to  testifie  my  grati* 
tude  foi^  their  bounty,  which  I  have  frequently 
received,  but  always  unasked,  as  themselves  will 
witness. 

I  have  written  more  than  I  needed  to  you  on 
this  subject;  for  I  dare  say  you  justifie  me  to  your 
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self.  As  for  that  which  I  first  intended  for  the 
principal  subject  of  this  letter^  which  is  my  fnend*s 
passion  and  his  design  of  msm^,  on  better  con- 
sideration I  have  changed  my  mind :  for  having 
had  the  honour  to  sec  my  dear  friend  Wycherly's 
letter  to  him  on  that  occasion,  I  find  nothing  to  be 
added  or  amended.  But  as  well  as  I  love  Mr. 
Wycherly,  I  confess  I  love  my  self  so  well,  that 
I  y^l  not  shew  how  much  I  am  inferiour  to  him 
in  wit  and  judgment,  by  undertalung  any  thing 
af^er  him.  There  is  Moses  and  the  Prophets  in 
his  council.  Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  the  poets  tell 
usp  made  Tiresias  their  umpire  in  a  certain  merry 
dispute,  which  fell  out  in  heaven  betwixt  them. 
Tiresias,  you  know,  had  been  of  both  sexes,  and 
therefore  was  a  proper  judge;  our  friend  Mn 
Wycherly  is  full  as  competent  an  arbitrator :  he 
has  been  ft  bachelor,  and  marry'd  man,  and  U  tioW, 
a  widower.    Virgil  says  of  Ceneus^ 


■  Nunc  vir»  nunc  faemins,  Ceneui, 

Ramis  ei  in  veterem  (aio  revoluu  figuram. 

Yet  I  suppose  he  will  not  give  any  large  com-*: 
mendations  to  his  middle  sute :  nor  as  the  sailer 
s^4^  will  be  fond  af^er  a  shipwrack  to  put  to  leii 
(Igiiiu.  'If  my.  firiend  will  adventure  af^er  this^  I  can 
but  Willi  lum  a  good  wind,  as  being  his,  /md, 
i  MydearMr«DenniS| 
'V     I     ;     Your  most  affectionate 

4m  moiC  fittthfiil  Servant 
JORll  DRTBpir« 
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LETTER  X. 

TOMR*  JACOB  T0N80V.-     '    ' 

Wednesday  momiiig, 
IProhily  wriitem  m  Jpril,  l605^] 

lOU  TOirSON, 

Tit  now  thite  dayes  ancc  I  have  ended  die 
fooithEndd}  and  I  am  thb  morning  begmning  to 
tianicribe  it }  as  you  may  do  afterwaids;  for  I  am 
willing  some  few  of  my  friends  may  see  it^  and 
shall  give  leave  to  you^  to  shew  your  transcrijption 
to  some  odiersi  whose  names  1 1^  tell  you.  Hie 
paying  Ned  Sheldon  the  fifty  pounds  put  me  upon 
this  speed;  but  I  intend  not  so  much  to  overtoil 
myself,  after  the  sixth  book  is.  ended.  If  the 
second  subscriptions  riscj^  I  will  take  so  much  the 

^  Scarcely  any  of  die  letters  to  Tonson  have  the  dale 
of  the  year ;  and  it  it  only  from  circumstances  that  we  can 
form  any  probable  conjecture  concerning  the  time  when 
Ihey  were  written.  I  am  therefore  by  no  means  sure 
that  I  have  in  every  inuance  arranged  them  rightly. 
As  Dryden  began  his  translation  of  Virgil  in  the  middle  oC 
1694,  and  here  says  that  he  had  finished  they^urM  iCneid, 
I  suppose  this  letter  to  have  been  written  in  April  or 
May.  1695.— The  payment  for  c^ich  iEneid  appears  to 
have  been  fifty  pounds.  ^ 

^  From  an  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette,  No. 

3559i  Dec.  a  1 ,  1699,  relative  to  Collier's  *'  Great  Historical 

.  Dictionary."  it  appears  to  hav^been  the  practice  to  fix  a 

4ay,  after  which  no  subscription  for  a  book  should  be  re- 
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more  time,  because  the  profit  will  incounge  me 
the  more;  if  not,  I  must  make  the  more  hast ;  yet 
allways  with  as  much  care  as  I  am  able.  But 
however,  I  wilt  not  fiul  m  my  paines  of  translating 
the  sixth  Eneid  with  the  same  exactness  as  I  have 
performed  the  fourth:  because  that  book  is  my 
greatest  fitvourite;  You  know  money  is  now  very 
scrupulously  receivM;  in  the  last  which  3rou  did 
me  the  favour  to  change  for  my  wife,  besides  the 
tlip^d  money,  there  were  at  least  forty  shillings 
bniss.  '  Yoiu  may,  if  you  please,  come  to  me  at  the 
Gifiee-house  this  afVemoon,  or  at  farthest  to-mor- 
row, that  we  may  tike  care  together,  where  and 
when '  I  may  receive  die  fifty  poimdt  and  the 
goinneysV  which  must  be  some  time  this  week. 

I  am  your  Servant, 

John  Ditbbk. 

J  1  have  written.to  my  Lord  Lawdeidail,  for  his 
decorationt**  * 

*•"•<•■    '.•••;  .     :...      .  \  .  J'. 

cetved  ai  the  price  origin^ly  proposed  i  those  who  sub« 
'  Krfted  after  that  day  being  obliged  to  pay  an  ;advanced 
priced  of  which  notice  wai  given  in  the  propoals^  Non« 
lubscribfn,  probably,  paid  still  niore«  Perbapf  sionelliinf 
bf  this  soft  IS  here  alluded  to.  '.'•'•'  *  ' '  * 
^ '^Seethe next Not«.  ''"  '' '  '  •*  ■"  ' 


a 

I 
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;  LETTfiR  XI- 

TO  ICB.  JACOB  TONSOll^    ^       . 

Saturday^  June  thi  %th.  \f.  lOpS.] 

MR.  TOM8ON9 

T18  npw  high  time  for  me  to  think  of  my 
SjQcohd  subscnptbns:*  for  the  more  timp  I  have 
for  collecting  them»  the  larger  they  are  like  to  be« 
I  have  now  been  idle  just  a  fortnight ;  and  there- 
fore n^ght  have  caird  9ooner  on  you^  for  the 
renjLainder  of  the  first  subscriptions.  And  besides, 
Mr.  Aston  will  be  gpeing  into  Cheshire  a  week 
hence,  who  is  my  onely  helpj  and  to  whom  you 
are  onely  beholding  for  makeing  the  bargain  be- 
twixt us,  which  is  so  much  to  my  loss;  but  I 
repent  nothing  of  it  that  is  pass'd,  but  that  I  do  not 
^nd  myself  capable  of  translating  so  great  an 
authour,  and  therefore  feare  to  lose  my  own 
credit,  and  to  haaard  your  profit,  which  it  wou*d 
grieve  me  if  you  shoud  loose,  by  your  too  good  opi- 
nion of  my  abilities.  I  expected  to  have  heard  of 
you  this  week,  according  to  the  intimation  you  gave 
me  of  it ;  but  that  fsuling,  I  must  defer  it  no 

^  The  first  subscriberi  to  our  author's  translation  of 
Virgil,  paid  five  guineas  each.  Two  of  these  I  suspect 
Tonson  retainedi  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  copper- 
plates ;  each  of  which  was  dedicated  to  a  subscriber»  and 
decorated  with  his  arms.  The  second  subscription  was, 
1  believe,  two  guineas,  and  perhaps  was  an  after-thought. 


longer  than  till  the  ensueing  week,  because  filb. 
Aston  will  afterwards  be  gone,  if  not  sooner. 

Be  pleased  to  send  me  word  what  day  will  be 
most  convenient  to  you;  and  be  ready  with  the 
price  of  paper,  and  of  the  books*'  No  nutter  (or 
any  dinnert  for  that  is  a  charge  to  you/  andl caie 
not  for  it.  Mr.  Congreve  may  be  with  us,  as  a 
comnum  friend  i  for  as  you  know  him  for  yours^ 
I  nuke  not  the  least  doubt,  but  he  is  nmch  nxm 
mine:  send  an  immediate  answer,  and  you  shall 
find  meready  to  doall  things  w^  become 

Your  Servant, 

JoHll  DlTDBir. 


-i 


tt! 


LETTER  XII/ 

TO  MK.  JACOB  TONSOK. 

fTednesdaj^thenthofyherlf.ldgS.^ 

.     MY  0000  FBIBVn, 

This  is  onely  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  taken 
my  place  in  the.  Oundle  coach  for  Tfiesday  next| 

■  This  seems  to  relate  only  to  the  idiitionat  number 
t>f  copiest  which  Vere  to  be  primed  (probably  on  small 
paper.)  f6r  the  W^i.  snbseribers.  The  copies  on  large 
pspM*  wer^l  lujiposet  appropriated  to  the  subscribers  of 
five  guineas. 

*  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  settle  all  agrtemenu 
between  authors  and  booksellerSt  (as  well  as  wious  other 
contraetSt)  at  taverns  i  and  the  bargain  was  never  con-* 
cbded  without  either  a  wket  or  a  dinnt n    In  tome  of 
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«nd  hope  to  be  at  London  oh  Wednesday  night. 
I  had  not  confidence  enough  to  hope  Mn 
Southern  and  Mr.  Congrcre  woudhave  ^ven  noe 
the  £iv6ur  of  their  company  for  die  last  fouie 
miles;  but  since  diey  will  be  so  kind  to.  a  fitiend 
of  theirs,  who  so  truely  loves  both  them  and  you^ 
I  will  please  myself  with  expecting  it,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  not  so  bad  as  to  hinder  them. 

I  assure  you  I  lay  up  your  last  kindnesses  to'  me 
in  my  heart ;  and  the  less  I  say  of  them,  I  charge 
them  to  account  so  much  the  more;  being  very 
•enable  that  I  have  not  hitherto  dcserv'd  them. 
Haveing  been  obliged  to  ut  up  all  last  night  al- 
most, out  of  civility  to  strangers,  who  were  bcr 
nighted,  and  to  resign  my  bed  to  them,  I  am 
sleepy  all  this  day:  and  if  I  had  not  taken  a  very 
lusty  pike'  that  day,  they  must  have  gone  supper- 
less  to  bed,  fourc  ladyes  and  two  gentlemen »  for 
Mr.  Dudley  and  I  were  alone,  with  but  one  man, 
and  no  mayd,  in  the  house.— This  time  I  cannot 
write  to  my  wife;  do  me  the  favour  to  let  her 
know  I  received  her  letter,  am  well,  and  hope  to 
be  with  her  «n  Wednesday  next,  at  night.    No 

more  but  that 

I  am  very  much 

Your  Friend  and  Servant, 
John  DaYDBM^ 

the  city  taverni,  several  docent  of  wine  were  often  con. 
,umed  in  t  morning  in  half-pint  whrti. 

I  Our  author's  love  of  fiihing  has  already  been  nouccd. 
See  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  fi«o. 
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LETTER  Xm. 

TO  us.  JACOB  TOMSOR. 

Octehr  the  2gik.  [f.  1695.] 

Mft.  TONSOKy  . 

SoMB  kind  of  intercourse  must  be  canyed  on 
betwixt  us^  while  I  am  tmnsbting  Vii]giU  There* 
fete  I  give  you  notice^  that  I  have  done  the  sea-» 
▼enth  Eneid  in  the  coiihtry;^  and  intend  some  few, 
days  hence,  to  go  upon  the  eight :  when  that  is 
finished,  I  expect  fifty  pounds  in  good  ulver ;  not 
such  as  I  have  had  formerly.  I  am  not  obliged  to 
take  gold/  neither  will  I;  nor  stay  for  it  beyond 
four  and  twenty  houres  after  it  is  due.  I  thank 
you  for  the  civUity  of  your  last  letter  in  the  coun^ 
try ;  but  the  tUrty  shillings  upon  every  book 
remains  with  me»  You  always  mtended  I  should 
get  nothing  by  the  second  subscriptionsi  as  I  found 
from  first  to  last.  And  your  promise  to  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  that  you  had-  found  a  way  for  my  beoefit, 

4  At  Burleigh,  the  $m  of  Johiit  the  fifth  Eurl  oC 
Exeter.  '•■'!        '^ 

^  Both  the  gold  and  lilvet  coin  were  tt  this  time  mticli 
depreciated;  and  remained  in diat  state  till  i  new  coinage 
took  placet  tttider  the  care  of  Charles  Montague^  then 
Chancellor,  of  the  Exchequer.  It  appean  from  a  tahse- 
quern  letter,  that,  before  the  new  coinage,  the  value  of 
a  guinea  wa*  fiuctuating  and  oneertain. 
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which  was  u  encoungement  to  my  painesi  cime 
It  lasti  for  me  to  desire  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and 
Mr.  Qosterman  to  gather  for  me.  I  then  told 
Mr.  Congrevei  that  I  knew  you  too  well  to  be- 
lieve yoa  meant  me  any  kindness;  and  he  pro- 
mised me  to  believe  accordingly  of  you^  if  you 
did  not.  But  this  is  past;  and  you  shall  luve 
your  bargain,  if  I  live  and  have  my  health.  You 
may  send  me  word  what  you  have  done,  in  my 
business  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  i  and  I  must 
have  a  place  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshyre.^  Some 
of  your  fnends  will  be  glkd  to  take  back  their 
three  guinneys.^  Hie  Countess  of  Macclesfield 
gave  her  money  to  Will  Plowden  before  Christ- 
mas ;  but  he  remembered  it  not,  and  payd  it  not  in. 
Mr.  Aston  tells  me,  my  Lord  Derby  expects  but 
one  book.  -  I  find^  my  Lord  Cheiteiiield  and  my 
Lord  Petre  are  both  left  out;  but  my  Lady  Mac* 
desfield  must  have  a  place/  if  I  can  possibly  i 
and  Will  Plowden  shall  pay  you  in  three  guinneys; 
if  I  can  obtfun  so  much  fovour  from  you.   I  desire 

^  Among  the  subscribers  to  ilie  plates^  one  of  which  the 
author  wished  to  be  decorated  with  the  Duke's  arms,  and 
dedicated  to  him.  The  engraving  prefixed  to  the  Third 
^neid  was  inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  but  th^  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  does  not  appear  in  cither  the 
first  or  second  List  of  Subscribers. 

^  On  receiving  back  three  guineas,  they  would  be 
placed  in  the  List  of  Second  Subscribers. 

'  The  engraving  prefixed  to  the  Twelftl>  /Eneid  is 
inscribed  to  Philip.  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  but  neitheip 
Lord  Peue,  nor  Lady  Macclesfield,  has  a  place. 


ileither  excuses  nor  reaaoni  firom  you;  for  I  im 
but  too  well  katbf/d  already.  The  Notes  uid 
fichct$  shall  be  short  t  because  you  shall  get  the 
more  by  uving  paper. 

JohnDiybbk* 


LETTER  XIV. 
TO  MR;  JACOB  tovabir. 

Pfuia;  Nigkt.  [f.  Dec.  iflfiS.] 

MB.  TONSOiY^ 

Mbbtibo  Sir  Robert  Howard  at  the  play-house 
this  morning,  and  asking  him  how  he  likM  my 
seaventh  Eneid,  he  told  me  you  had  not  brought; 
it  He  goes  out  of  town  to-morrow,  being  Sattur- 
day,  after  dinner.  I  desire  you  not  to  fail  o^ 
carrying  my  manuscript  for  him  to  read  in  the 
country ;  and  desire  him  to  bring  it  up  with  him^ 
when  he  comes  next  to  town.  I  doubt  you  have 
not' yet  been  with  my  Lord  Chesterfield|.  and  am 
in  pain  about  it.  Yours  i 

JonH  Drtobk. 

'  When  you  have  leysure,  I  should  be  glad  to  see* 
how  Mr.  Congrtve  and  you  haVe  word^  m^  pro-' 
positions  for  Virg^l.'^    When  my  sonny's  play*  is' 

^  Perhaps  the  propoittiotit  Tor  the  second  subtcrlptton* 
See  Letter  xi.  . 

I  *  TNfc  HusbAniI  his  dWK  CockoLd,  ivritten  by  our 
attlhor*s  Kcond  son.  John;  aiid  publisM  in  J^'^i  1696.  . 
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acted^  I  intend  to  tnuialate  again,  if  my  health 
continue*  Some  time  next  week  let  nqe  horn  from 
yoU|  concerning  the  FtopositionB. 


LETTER  XV. 

TO  MB«  JACOB  T0M60K. 

Fridaj  fortnoon.  \i.Feh.  1695-6.] 
aiB, 

I  RBCBiv*D  your  letter  very  kindly,  because 
indeed  I  expected  none;  but  thought  you  as  very 
a  tradesman  as  Bentley/  who  has  curs*d  our  Virgil 
80  heartily.  I  shall  loose  enough  by  your  bill  upon 
Mr;  Knight  \  for  after  having  taken  it  all  in  alveri' 
and  not  in  half-crowns  neither,  but  shillings  and 
sixpences,  none  of  the  money  will  go;  for  which' 
reason  I  have  sent  it  all  back  again,  and  as  the 
less  loss  will  receive  it  in  guinneys  at  29  shillings 
each.  *Tis  troublesome  to  be  a  looser,  but  it  was 
my  own  £iult  to  accept  it  this  way,  which  I  did  to 
avoyd  more  trouble. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  you  will  not  allow  any  thing 
towards  the  Notes;  for  to  make  them  good,  wou*d 
have  cost  me  half  a  yeare*s  time  at  least.  Those 
I  write  shall  be  only  marginall,  to  help  the  un- 
leamed,  who  understand  not  the  poeticoll  fables. 
The  Prefaces,  as  I  intend  them,  will  be  somewhat 
more  learned.    It  wou*d  require  seaven  yeares  to 

*  Richard  Bentlcy»  a  bookseller  and  printer,  who  lived 
in  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


tcanalate  Virgil  exactly.  But  I  promise  you  once 
more  to  do  my  best  in  the  four  remidning  books^ 
as  I  have  hitherto  done  in  the  foregoing. — ^Upon 
tnall  I  find  all  of  your  trade  are  sharpers,  and  you 
not  more  than  others ;  therefore  I  have  not  wholly 
left  you.  Mr.  Aston  does  not  blame  you  for 
getting  as  good  a  bargain  as  you  €ou*d|  though  I 
cou*d  have  gott  an  hundred  pounds  more :  and 
you  might  have  spared  almost  all  your  trouble,  if 
you  had  thought  fit  to  publish  the  propocalls  for 
the  first  subscriptions ;  for  I  have  guinneas  offered 
me  every  day,  tf  there  had  been  room;*  I  believe^ 
modesdy  speaking,  I  have  refosM  already  25.    I 

I  mislike  nothing  in  your  letter  therefore,  but  bnely 

your  upbraiding  me  with  the  publique  encourage- 
ment, and  my  o^tu  reputation  concerned  in  the 

:  notes;  when  I  assure  you  I  cou*d  not  make  them 
to  my  mind  in  less  than  half  a  yearns  time.    Get 

4         the  first  half  of  Virgil  transcribed  as  soon  as  pos- 

I         sibly  you  can;,  that  I  may  put  the  notes  to  it;  and 

'  you  may  have  the  other  four  books  which  lye 
ready  for  you,  when  you  bring  the  former;  that 

^  the  press  may  stay  as  litde  as  ppssibly  it  can.  My 
Lord  Chesterfield  has  been  to  visite  me,  "but  I 

[  durst  say  nothing  of  Virgil  to  him,  for  feare  there 
shouM  be  nd  void  place  for  him;  if  there  be,  let 
me  know;  and  tell  me  whether  you  have  nuidc 

•        room  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.^  Hayeing'no 

{silver  by.  me,  I  desire  my  Lord  Derb^*s  money, 
deducting  your  own«    And  let  it  be  good,  if  you 

I  ^  See  p,  4O1  n.  9.  «  See  p.  44,  n.  6. 
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deare  to  oblige  me,  who  am  not  yoiit  tiiemy^  tnd 
may.  be  your  friend,      . 

.  John  DiTDBlr. 

Let  me  heare  from  you  as  speedily  as  you  can. 


LETTER  XVL 

TO  MR«  JACOB  T0K80N.' 

nli 

J%  26/i    [1696.] 

Sbnd  word,  if  you  please.  Sir,  what  is  die  most 
you  will  give  for  my  sonn*s  play,'  that  I  nuy  take 
the  fiurest  chapman,  as  I  am  bound  to  do  for  his 
benefit :  and  if  you  have  any  silver  which  will  go, 
my  wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shillings 
or  more  by  the  Ust  payment  of  fifty  pounds, 
w«^  you  made  at  Mr.  Knights.^ 

Yours, 

J.  Dbtobk* 

Sir  Ro:  Howard  ^  writt  me  word,  that  if  I  cou*d 
make  any  advantage  by  being  paid  in  clipped  mo- 
ney,  he  woud  change  it  in  the  Exchequer. 

'  See  p.  45«  n.  1.  It  wst  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson, 
and  published  in  1696. 

^  Sir  Robert  Howard  had  been  appointed  Auditor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  1673,  and  held  that  office  till  liii  death. 

V  Probably  a  goldsmith,  and  well  known  afterwards  as 
the  Cashier  of  the  South^sca  Company. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

TO  MR.  JACOB  TONSON. 

Thursday  Morning,  [f.  jiug.  l6g0.] 

MR.  TONSONy 

I  RAD  yesterday  morning  two  watches  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Tompion^^  which  I  am  to  send  my  sonnes 
this  week.*  I  cou^d  not  persuade  him  to  take 
gold  at  any  rate:  but  he  will  take  a  goldsmiths 
bill  for  two  and  twenty  pounds,  which  is  their 
price.  I  desire  you  wouM  give  him  such  a  bills 
and  abate  it  out  of  the  next  fifty  pounds  which 
you  are  to  pay  me,  when  Virgil  is  finishM.  Ten 
Eneids  are  finished,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth 
written  out  in  my  own  hand.  You  may  have 
them  with  the  eight,  which  is  in  a  foul  copy, 
when  you  please  to  adl  for  them,  and  to  bring 
those  which  are  ttanscrib*d.  Mr.  Tompion*.s 
man  will  be  with  me  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after* 
noon,  and  bring  the  watches,  and  must  be  payd 
at  sight.  I  desire  you  therefore  to  procure  a 
goldsmiths  bill,  and  let  me  have  it  before  that 
houre,  and  semi  an  answer  by  my  boy. 

Yours, 

JoHii  Dryubv. 

^  The  cckbrated  wacehiiiaker«  who  was  originalljr  a 
JKkitntth. 

*  They  were  at  this  time  at  Rome. 
TOt.  t.  PART  tU  e 
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LETTER  XVIIL 

TO  MR.  JACOB  TON80M. 

tFednesdaj  afte 
From  tie  Coffee-house.    Nov.  as/l.* 

MR,  TOHSOir, 

I  HATB  the  remainder  of  my  Northamptonshyie 
rents  come  up  this  weeke^  and  desire  the  £ivour 
of  you  to  receive  them  for  me,  from  the  carrier 
of  Tocester,  who  lodges  at  the  Castle  in  Smith* 
field.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  man  from  whom 
you  lately  receivM  them  for  my  wife.  Any  time 
before  ten  o*clock  to-morrow  morning  will  serve 
the  tume.  If  I  were  not  deepely  ingaged  in  my 
studyesi  which  will  be  finished  in  adayortwo^ 
I  wpu*d  not  put  you  to  this  trouble.  I  have  in- 
closed my  tenant's  letter  to  me^  for  you  to  shew 
the  carrier^  and  to  testify  the  summ,  which  is 
sixteen  pounds  and  about  tenn  shillings;  wliicli 
the  letter  sets  down.  Pray,  Sir,  give  in  an  acquit* 
tance  for  so  much  received,  as  I  suppose  you  did 
last  time. 

I  am. 

Your  very  faithfuU  Servant^ 

John  Dbydbk* 

^  The  only  circumstance  mentioned  in  this  letter* 
on  which  a  conjecture  concerning  the  year  when  it  was 
written  can  be  grounded,  is  the  writer's  intimation  that 
his  studies  would  be  finished  in  a  day  or  two ;  which  per* 
haps  relates  to  the  conclusion  of  his  Virgil.  I  have' 
therefore  supposed  it  to  be  written  in  1696. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

TO  MR.  JACOB  T0N80K. 

[f.  yan.  1696.7.] 

SIR, 

AccoRDiKO  to  my  promise,  I  have  sent  you  all 
that  is  properly  yours  of  my  translation.*  I  desire,  as 
you  ofTerMythat  it  shou'd  be  transcribed  in  a  legible 
hand;  and  then  sent  back  to  me,  for  the  last  re-> 
view.  As  for  some  notes  on  the  margins,  they  are 
.  not  every  where;  and  when  they  are,  are  imper- 
fect; so  that  you  ought  not  to  transcribe  them^ 
till  I  make  them  compleat  I  feare  you  can 
scarcely  make  any  thing  of  my  foul  copy;  but  it 
is  the  best  I  have.  You  see,  my  hand  fails  me,  and 
therefore  I  write  so  short  a  letter.  What  I  wrote 
yesterday  was  too  sharp;*  but  I  doubt  it  is  all  trae* 
Your  hoffi  conung  upon  so  unseasonable  a  visit, 
as  if  you  were  fii^ted  for  yourself,  disccxnposed 
me,  • 

*  The  translation  perhaps  was  setit  to  the  prets.  when  the 
first  eight  books  of  die  AntiA  were  finished.  Thfs  letter 
probably  accompanied  the  last  two  books ;  for  the  ninth 
and  tenth  had  been  previously  sent.  See  p.  49.  The  work 
having  been  publisbed  early  in  July,  1697, 1  have  assigned 
January,  1696*7,  ss  a  probable  date  to  it. 

*  This  letter  does  not  appear.  It  could  not  be  the 
iUrp  letter  already  printedi  which  has  been  numbered 
xtii.,  because!  when  that  was  written,  only  seven  books  of 
the  JBnetd  were  translated. 


Sa  DBYDBN*i  tETTMS. 

IVuiscribe  on  very  hrgp  papcfi  and  leave  a  veiy 
largp  margin. 

Send  your  boy  for  the  fopl  copies^  and  he  ihall 
have  them;  for  it  will  not  satisfy  me  to  send  them 
by  my  own  servant. 

I  cannot  yet  find  the  first  sheet  of  the  first 
Eneid.  If  it  be  lost^  I  will  translate  it  over  againe  :* 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  amongst  the  loose  papers, 
llie  fourth  and  ninth  Eclogues,  which  I  have  sent, 
are  corrected  in  my  wife's  printed  Miscellany.* 


LETTER  XX. 

TO  MR.  JACOB  TON802C. 

JYiesJay  mornings  July  the  6th^  iSgy. 

MB.  TONSON,. 

1  DB8IBB  you  wou*d  let  Mr.  Fate^  know,  I  can 
print  no  more  names  of  his  subscribers  than  I  have 
money  for,  before  I  print  their  liames.    He  has 

*  These  few  words  furnish  a  strong  proof  of  the  equa* 
biliiy  of  Dryden's  temper. 

>  I  suppose  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden's  copy  of  the  first 
pah. of  his  Miscellany,  published  in  1684,  which  con- 
tained a  translation  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil. 

^  This  ptirsoit  in  the  last  age  was  frequently  called  **  the 
fearncd  tradesman."—-**  Sir  Andrew  Founuine/'  (says 
Swift,  in  his  JoURN AL»  Oct.  6,  1710,)  **  came  this  mom- 
ing,  and  caught  me  writing  in  bed.  I  went  into  the  City 
with  him,  and  we  dined  at  the  Chop-house,  with  Will  Pate, 
ihe  Uarntd  wooUen-draper  :  then  we  sauntered  at  Chhts- 
shops  and  booksellers ;  went  to  the  uvenii  and  drank  two 
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my  ackfiowledgment  of  ten  guineas  receivM  fron^ 
him}  and,  as  I  told  you^  |  owe  him  for  above  three 
}^sof  finecloath:  let  him  reckon  for  it;  and 
then  there  will  remain  the  rest  for  me,  out  of  the 
ten  more  names  w^^  he  has  given  in.  If  he  has 
not  money  by  him,  let  him  blott  out  as  many  of 
his  names  as  he  thinks  good;  and  print  onely 
diose  for  which  he  pays  or  strikes  off,  in  adjusting 
the  accounts  betwixt  me  and  him.  This  is  M 
reasonable  on  both  sides,  that  he  cannot  refiise  iti 
but  I  wouM  have  things  ended  now,  because  I  ani 

pints  of  white  wine/'  &c.  Mr.  William  Pate  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  C*  L.  He  died  in  17469  and  was  buried  at  Lee*  in 
Kent,  where  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  upon  his 
tombstone: 

Hie  jacent  reliquiae 
GuLiLLMi  Pate, 
'  Viri 

Propter  ingenii  fcecunditatem 

,£t  literarum  perittam 

'    Haud  minus  eximiit 

Qaam  ob  morum  urbaniutem  suavitatemque* 

Dilecti. 

Hunc  lapidemi 

5cquemi  apopth^mate  aureo  incisumi 

Tumulojmponijustit:  .      ^ 

NON  TEMERB  CREDERE. 

Obiit;nono  die  Decembris, 

Annp  cutis  suc.o<tqg^o; 

Ans.ChriitiaMS 

MiPpCKLVI. 
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to  deal  with  a  diaper,  who  b  of  my  ami  pemnir- 
sioii,*  and  to  whom  I  have  proous^d  mj  custooie. 
Yoan»  JoHv  Dbtdbw* 

;  I  have  f^nt  to  my  tulour,  and  he  lends  me 
word,  that  I  had  three  yards  and  half  eUe  of 
^loath  from  Mr.  Pate:  I  desire  he  wou*d  make  his 
price;  and  deduct  so  much  as  it  comes  to,  and 
make  even  for  the  rest  with  ready  money;  as  also 
that  he  would  send  word,  what  the  name  was,  for 
yyhom  Sam  Atkins  left  liim  to  make  account  fon 


LETTER  XXI.* 

TO  HIS  SONS  AT  ROME. 

Sfpi.  ihe  3i/,  our  style,  [1697.] 
OlAB  SONS, 

BaiNO  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer*s^  in  the 
country,  I  cannot  write  at  large,  because  I  find 
my  self  somewliat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and  am 

I  Our  author,  it  ihould  be  rememberedi  at  this  time, 
wai  a  Roman  Catholick. 

*  The  original  of  this  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Lambeth 
Library,  No.  933 ;  Gxbson*s  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  It 
was  kindly  imparted  to  the  publick  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Vyse,  who  furnished  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  transcript 
ofit. 

^  At  Denham«Courttii  Buckinghamshire.  Sir  William 
Bowyer  married  a  kinswoman  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden; 
Frances,  daughter  of  Charles,  Lord  Cranbournci  eldest 
•on  of  Williami  the  second  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
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AicV  of  hearing,  rather  worse  than  I  was  in  town. 
I  am  glad  to  ifind,  by  your  letter  of  July  26th, 
your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health;  but  won- 
der you  should  think  me  so  negligent  as  to  forget 
to  gi%'e  you  an  account  of  the  ship  in  which  your 
parcel  is  to  come,    I  have  written  to  you  two  or 
three  letters  concerning  it,  which  I  have  sent  by 
safe  hands,  as  I  told  you ;  and  doubt  not  but  you 
have  them  before  this  can  arrive  to  you.    Being 
out  of  town,  I  haire  forgotten  the  ship*s  namei 
which  your  mother  will  enquire,  and  put  it  into . 
her  letter,  which  is  joined  with  mine*     But  the 
master*s  name  I  remember :  he  is  called  Mr.  Ralph 
Thorp;  the  ship  is  bound  to  Leghorn,  consigned 
to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr.  Tho.  Ball,  merchants.    I 
am  of  your  opinion,   that  by  Tonson*s  means 
.  dilmost  all  our  letters  have  miscarried  for  this  last 
year;    But,  however,  he  has  missed  of  his  design 
in  the  dedication,  though  he  had  prepared  the 
book  for  it;^  for  in  every  figure  of  Eneas  he  has 
;  caused  him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  with 
a  hooked  nose.* 

After  my  return  to  town,  I  intend  to  alter  a  play 

*  The  tnntlation  of  Virgil.    See  p.  57,  n.  9. 

*  In  MS.  Hurl.  p.  35,  in  the  Museum,  are  the  (bilow* 
ing  verses,  oecasioned  by  this  circumstance ; 

'  To  be  published  in  the  next  ed(itionof  Oryden*s  VirgiU 

•*  Old  Jacob  by  deep  judgment  sway*d, 

'*  To  please  the  wise  beholders, 
'*  Hat  placed  old  NasMU*s  hook*nos6d  head 

**  On  pooriEneas'  shoulders. 


of  Sir  Robert  How$xd\  written  long  lioce^  and* 
lately  put  by  him  into  my  hands :  *tis  called  Turn 
CoHauBSTOP  China  by  the  Tartars.  It  will 
cost  me  six  weeks*  study,  with  the  probable  benefit 
of  an  hundred  pounds*  In  the  mean  time  J  am 
writing  a  Song  for  St.  Cecilia*s  Feast^  who,  you 
know,  is  the  patroness  of  musick.  This  is  trou- 
blesome, and  no  way  beneficial ;  but  I  could  not 
deny  the  Stewards  of  the  Feast^  who  came  in  a 
body  to  me  to  desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them 
being  Mr.  Bridgman,  whose  parents  are  your 
mother^s  friends.  I  hope  to  send  you  thirty  gui* 
neas  between  Michaelmass  and  Christmassy  of 
which  I  will  give  you  an  account  when  I  come  to 
town.  I  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in 
your  letter;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in 
some  cases,  is  not  my  talent;  yet,  for  your  sake, 
I  will  stmggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  na- 
ture, and  keep-in  my  just  resentments  against  that 

•*  To  make  the  parallel  hold  lack, 

**  Methinks  there 's  little  lacking ; 
**  One  took  his  father  pick-a-pack, 

**  And  t*other  sent  bis  packing.** 

The  disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  M  in  the  third 
line  might  tiave  been  easily  avoided,  by  substituting  the 
viOxA great:  but  tlie  writer's  principles  would  not  allow 
him  to  give  William  this  epithet. — In  fact,  neither  he  nor 
Tonson  was  old  at  the  period  alluded  to;  though  some 
years  afterwards  (when  these  lines  were  probably  written,) 
the  latter  was  so  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
nephew,  the  younger  Jacob  Tonson. 
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degenerate  order.    In  the  mean  time>  I  flatter  not 
my  self  with  any  manner  of  hopes,  but  do  my  duty^ 
and  suffer  for  God's  sake;  being  assured,  before- 
hand, never  to  be  rewaided,  though  the  times 
should   altera— Towards  the  latter  end  of  this' 
month,  September,  Charles  will  begin  to  recover 
his  perfect  health,  according  to  his  Nativity,  whicih, 
casting  it  my  self,  I  am  sure  is  true ;  and  dl  things 
hitherto  have  happened  accordingly  to  the  very 
time  that  I  predicted  them:  I  hope  at  the  same- 
time  to  recover  more  health,  according  to  my  age. 
Remember  me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  prayers  I- 
eamestly  desire.    My  Virgil  succeeds  in  the  world 
beyond  its  dcKrt  or  my  expectation*    You  know^ 
the  profits  might  have  been  more;  but  neither 
my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would  suffer  me  to 
take  them  :*  but  I  never  can  repent  of  my  con<»* 
stancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause  ht  which  I  suffer.    It  hat 
(deased  God  to  raise  up  many  friends  to  ma 
amongist  my  enemies,  though  they  who  ought  t» 
have  been  my  friends  are  negligent  of  me«    I  am- 
called  to  dinner,  and  cannot  go  on  with  tfai». 
letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  excuset  and  am 

Your  most  affectionate  father, 

Joiiir  thiTDSir. 

*  This  probably  alludes  to  the  propoiirion  which  ap- 
pears lo  have  been  made  to  him,  coBcemi^g  the  dedtca* 
tioa  of  his  Virgil  to  King  William ;  tor  which  a  valuable 
peconiary  reward  might  have  been  expected* 
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Al  Ulustrissimo  Sigit. 
Carlo  Drydcn, 

Camariere  d*Honoit  A.  S.  8» 
Franca  per  Mantoua«  In  Ronuu 

TothklAtter  Lady^E3ixt\K^T>ty^^ 
on  the  same  paper^  the  following  Postscript :  ^ 

Mt  dear  sons,  I  sent  your  Letter  emediately  to 
your  father,  after  I  had  read  it,  as  you  will  find 
by  his.  I  have  not  room  to  say  much,  ha\ing 
writ  former  Letters  to  you,  datted  the  27  of  Au- 
gust, your  father  being  then  out  of  Town :  he 
writes  me  word— *he  is  much  at  woon  as  to  his 
health,  and  his  defhese  is  not  wosce,  but  much  as 
he  was  when  he  was  heare.  He  expresses  a  great 
desire  to  see  my  dear  Charlies ;  and  truUy  I  see 
noe  reason  why  you  should  not  both  come  toge* 
ther,  to  be  a  comfort  to  woon  another  and  to  us 
both,  if  the  King  of  France  includ  Ingland  in 
the  peace ;'  for  you  doe  but  Gust  make  shift  to  live 
wheare  you  are,  and  soe  I  hope  you  may  doe 
heare ;  for  I  will  Leaf  noe]  Ston  untum*d  to  help 
my  beloved  sonns.  If  I  cane,  I  will  send  this 
Letter  by  the  same  way  it  came  ;*  that  is,  it  was 
brought  me  from  woon  Mn  Galowway,  who  cor- 
responds with  Roszie ;  I  payd  woon  and  Sixpence 

'  The  Peace  of  Ryswick.  which  was  proclaimed  al 
London,  in  the  following  month,  October  19, 1697, 0.  S. 

*  She  means^  I  suppose,— by  the  same  way  her  ton*s 
kuer  came  to  her. 
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for  it,  and  do  offer  to  pay  him  what  he  demandes, 
80  that  he  would  take  cearc  the  [packet]  might 
come  safe  to  your  handes.  I  long  tell  I  heare  my 
deare  Charlies  is  better.  I  ha\x  only  room  to  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  Merchantes  your  parcell 
went  in:  you  are  to  demmand  them  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ball  and  Thommas  Ball  in  Lindovino  in  Livorno. 
You  are  not  to  pay  any  charges  for  the  Box,  for 
the  Port  of  London ;  if  the  have  demanded  any  of 
you,  send  word  to  me  what  it  is ;  for  otherwayes 
wee  shall  pay  twice  for  them  i  and  this  Mr.  Walke« 

'  son  telles  me,  with  his  service  to  you  both.  Far- 
well,  my  deare  children :  6od  Almighty  keep  you 
in  his  protection,  for  that  is  the  wishes  and  prayers 
of  your  most  affec:  Mother,  that  sends  her  bles* 
singe  to  you  all ;  not  forgetting  my  Sonn  Harry, 
whose  prayers  I  deiire*  for  a  Comfortable  Meetinge, 
I  hope  I  may  have  some  better  thinges  against  you 
conie,  than  what  is  sent  you  in  that  box ;  there 
being  notliing  Considurabell  but  my  deare  Jackes 
play,  who  I  desire  in  his  next  to  me  to  give  me 
a  true  account  how  my  deare  Sonn  Charlies  is  head 

'  dus;  for  I  cane  be  at  noe  rest  tell  I  heare  he  is  betteti 
or  rather  thourely  well,  which  I  dally  pray  for.*)- 

•  *  His  father  had  also  particularly  desired  his  son 
Harry's  prayers.  Perhaps  he  was  at  this  time  intended 
for  holy  orders*  though  he  aftervrards  became  an  officer  in 
the  Pope*s  Guards.    See  vol.  i.  pan  i.  p.  486. 

f  The  education  of  ladies  was  in  general  so  much 
neglected  in  the  last  age,  that  Lady  Etiaabeth  DrydenV  or- 
thography, however  strange,  was  not  singular*  A  former 
letter,  however,  written  by  her  to  Dr.  Busby,  of  which  I 
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LETTER  XXII. 

TO  aOU  lACOl  TOMOM. 

ICB.  Tonspv,  It  Dec,  l0g7O 

I  THANK  yoa  heartily  for  the  sherry;  it  wm  ti 
you  layd^  the  best  of  the  kind  I  ever  draoke*  I 
huve  found  the  catalogue  you  desire,  of  the  Sub« 
tcribers*  names,  you  left  with  me ;  and  have  sent 
them  tp  you  inclosed.  Remember  in  the  copy  d 
verses  for  St.  Cecilia,  to  alter  the  name  of  JPais, 
vrhich  is  twice  there,  for  Thais :  those  two  ladyei 
iirere  contemporaryes,  which  causd  that  small  mis* 
take.  I  wish  you  coud  tell  me  how  to  send  my 
ponns  our  Virgil,  which  you  gave,  me ;  and  should 
be  glad  if  you  coud  put  me  in  a  way  of  remitting 
thirty  guineas  to  Rome ;  which  I  woud  pay  heer^ 
for  my  sonns  to  have  the  vaUue  there,  according 
as  the  exchange  goes.  Any  time  this  fortnight 
will  be  soon  enough  to  send  the  money:  the 
book  I  know  will  require  a  longer  space,  because 
ahips  go  not  for  Italy  every  day. 

I  am 
Your  humble  Servant, 
John  Drydbk. 

I  hear,  Tom  Brown  is  comeing  but  vpon  me. 

have  seen  the  originali  is  not  .disfigured  by  the  odd  speU 
ling  which  we  find  here ;  but  that  Letter  was  probably 
corrected  by  our  author:  when  this  w^is  written»  he  wa^ 
in  the  country. 


»1iY0Bll*fl  IiittlM.  dl 


LETTER  XXIIL 

TO  MB.  JACOB  T0N80W. 

mdnesday.  ff.  Dec.  1697.] 

MB.  TONSOlfi 

I  HAVB  broken  oflTmy  studies  from  The  Con- 
auBST  OP  ChinAi  to  review  Vii^l,  and  bestowed 
nintf  entire  days  upon  him.  You  may  have  the 
printed  copy  you  sent  me  to-morrow  morning,  if 
you  wiU  come  for  it  yourself  1  for  the  printer  is  a 
beast,  and  understands  nothing  I  can  say  to  him 
of  correcting  the  press.— Dr.  Chetwood  *  claims 
my  promise  of  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia*s  Day; 
which  I  desire  you  to  send  to  him  (according  ta 
the  parliament  phrase)  forthwith^  My  wife  says 
you  have  broken  your  promise^  about  Uie  picture/ 
anddenres  it  speedily:  the  test  I  will  tell  yott 
when  ]yott  come* 

Yours, 
.     .  John  DBTDBiTi^ 

.  ^  See  voU  iii.  p«  i\f^  n. 

>  I  know  nol  lb  What  picture  our  aliihor  alludei  x  per* 
hapi  a  portnut  of  himitlf t  which  Tonson  had  promii^  to 
f^mtau  ta  Lidy  Bliiabeth  Dryden* 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

TO  MR.  JACOB  TONSOH • 

[f,  Dec.  1697*] 

IfR.  TOMBON9 

You  were  no  sooner  gone,  but  I  felt  in  my 
pockety  and  found  my  Lady  Chudleigh*s^  verses ; 
which  this  afternoon  I  gave  Mr.  Walsh  to  read  in 
the  Coffee-house.  His  opinion  is  the  same  with 
mincy  that  they  are  better  than  any  which  are 
printed  before  the  book:  so  thinks  also  Mr. 
Wycherly.  I  have  them  by  me;  but  do  not  send 
them,  till  I  heare  from  my  Lord  Clifford,  whether 
my  Lady  will  put  her  name  to  them  or  not:  there- 
fore I  desire  they  may  be  printed  last  of  all  the' 
copyes,'  and  of  all  the  book.  I  have  also  written 
this  day  to  Mr.  Chetwood,  and  let  him  know, 

^  Mary,  the  daugliter  of  Richard  Leigh,  of  Winslade, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.  She  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
George  Chudleigh,  of  Ashton,  in  the  same  county,  Ban, 
and  djed  in  the  year  1710. 

*  The  copies  of  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the 
translation  of  Virgil.  That  work  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  time  sent  to  th^prcss,  for  the  second  edition,  which 
was  published  in  1698 :  on  which  ground  1  have  affixed 
the  conjectural  date  above.  Lady  Chudleigh's  verses 
were,  however,  not  printed  before  our  author's  work,  but 
appeared  afterwards  in  a  Collection  of  her  Poems,  of 
which  the  second  edition  was  published  in  8vo.  in  1709. 
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that  the  book  is  immediately  goeing  to  the  press 
again.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  printer  should 
begin  witli  the  first  Pastond,  and  print  on  to  the 
end  of  the  Greorgiques,  or  fiuther,  if  occasion  be^ 
till  Dr.  Chetwood  corrects  his  preface/  which  he 
writes  me  word  is  printed  very  false.  You  cannot 
take  too  great  care  of  the  printing  this  edirion 
exactly  after  my  amendments ;  for  a  fault  of  tliat 
nature  will  disoblige  me  eternally. 

I  am  glad  to  heare  from  all  hands,  that  my 
Ode^  is  esteemed  the.  best  of  all  my  poetry,  by 
all  the  town :  I  thought  so  my  self  when  I  writ  it ; 
but  being  old,  I  mistrusted  my  own  judgment. 
I  hope  it  has  done  you  service,  and  will  do  more. 
You  told  me  not,  but  the -town  says  you  are  print- 
ing Ovid  dt  Arit  Amandi.  I  know  my  transla* 
tion*  is  very  uncorrect ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
know,  nobody  else  can  do  it  better,  with  all  their 
paines.  If  there  be  any  loose  papers  lef^  in  the 
Virgil  I  gave  you  this  morning,  look  for  them,  and 
send  them  back  by  my  man :  I  nuss  not  any  yet| 
but  *tis  posrible  some  may  be  lef^,  because  I 
gave  you  the  book  in  a  hurry.  I  vow  to  Oot»|'  if 
Everingham  takes  not  care  of  this  impression^  h6 
shall  never  print  any  thing  of  mine  heeraifter:  for 
I  will  write  on,  since  I  find  I  can. 

*  The  Preface  to  the  P^torals,  which  has  been  errone* 
oQsly  stiributed  lo  Walsh. 

f  The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia*!  Day. 

*  Onr  sothor  only  tranilsted  the  first  book. 
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.  I  desire  you  to  make  sure  of  the  three  poiuids  of 
snufi^  the  same  of  which  I  had  one  pound  from 
you.  When  you  send  it  any  momingy  I  will  pay 
for  it  all  togcdier.  But  this  is  not  the  business  of . 
thb  letter. — When  you  were  heer^  I  intended  to 
have  sent  an  answer  to  poor  Charles  his  letter; 
but  I  had  not  then  the  letter  which  my  chirur* 
geon  promised  me^  of  his  advice,  to  prevent  a 
rupture,  which  he  fears.*  Now  I  have  the  suigeon*s 
answer,  which  I  have  inclosed  in  my  letter  to  my 
8onn.  This  is  a  business  of  the  greatest  conse* 
quence  in  the  world :  for  you  know  how  I  love 
Charles ;  and  therefore  I  write  to  you  with  all  the 
eamesmess  of  a  father,  that  you  will  procure  Mr. 
Francia'  to  inclose  it  in  his  packet  this  week :  for  a 
week  lost  may  be  my  sonn's  ruine;  whom  I  intend 
to  send  for  next  summer,  without  his  brother,  as 
I  have  written  him  word :  and  if  it  please  God 
that  I  must  dye  of  over-study,  I  cannot  spend  my 
life  better,  than  in  saving  his.  1  valine  not  any 
price  for  a  double  letter:  let  me  know  it^  and 
it  shall  be  payd;  for  I  dare  not  trust  it  by  the  post: 
being  sarisfy^d  by  experience,  that  Ferrand  will  do 
by  this,  as  he  did  by  two  letters  which  1  sent  my 
tonns,  about  my  dedicaung  to  the  King :'  of  which 

*  His  ion  Charles  had  probably  been  much  hun  by  a 
dangerous  fall  at  Rome.  In  a  former  Letter,  his  mother 
inquires  particularly  about  hii  head.  See  also  vol.  t.  part  u 
pp.  411.  417. 

'  Probably  the  Genoese  Resident  at  that  time. 

•  See  p.  i7.  n.  9. 
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they  X€ccived  neither.  If  you  cantiot  go  yiHir  aelf^ 
tten  send  a  note  to  Signibr  FVanciay  ta  earnestly 
MM  you  can  write  it^  to  beg  that  k  may  go  this  day; 
I  neane  Friday^  I  need  not  tell  yon^  how  oMch 
heteiii  you*  will  oblige 

I  :    Your  FViend  and  Servant^ 

J.P.  : 


LETTER  XXV. 

TO  kaS.  STSWARO.^ 

MADAMi  Saturday,  Octoh.  1st — QB. 

You  have  done  me  the  honour  to  invite  so 
often^  that,  it  would.lopk  like  want  of  respect  to 

'  This  Isdyi  who  wu  not  less  distinguished  for  her 
ulenu  amd  accomplishtnems  than  her  beauty  and  virtues, 
having  b^en  both  a  painter  and  a  poetess,  was  the  eldest 
surviving  daughter  of  John  Creedi  of  Oundle,  Esq., 
(Secretary  to  Chartea  IL  for  the  affiiirs  of  Tangier,)  by 
Eliaabcth  Pickeringf  ihis  wife,  who  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Str  Gilbtn  Pickering,  Baronet,  our  author's  cousin^ 
germatt ;  of  whom,  and  of  his  amiable  duu^hter,  Mrs; 
Creed,  a  full  account  hu  already  b^eti  givenl  See  vol.  u 
pm  u  pp«  08~43,  340-*$4e.  Her  Wildest  son,  Ridiard 
Creed,  as  we  have  seen^  fell  in  the  battle^of  Blenheim; 
amdnras  honoured  with  a  monument  in  Westminster* 
Abbey.  •  Her  eldest  daughter,  <£liEibeth,  was  bMH  itt  the 
year  t^a,  and  in  169*  maiiriedElmes 'Steward,  of  Cot* 
•erstock,  in  the  couilty  of  Motthampton,  Eiq.f  where 
they  principally  resided.  By  khis  gentletrian,  whd  is  uid 
to  have  preferred  iieM-«pjNta'id  any  pfodactloas  #f  the 
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refuse  it  any  loiigcn  •  How  can  you  be  sovgoodit 
an  old  decrr pkl  imn,  who'.caa  entertain  you  .with 
no'discours  which  is  worthy,  of  your  good  sense, 
and  who  can  oneIy.be  a  trouble  to  you  in  all  die 
time  he  suys  at  Cotterstock.  Yet  I  will.iobey 
your  conunands  as  far  as  possibly  I  can,  and  give 
you  the  inconvenience  you  are  pleased  to  desire : 
at  least  for  the  few  days  which  I  can  spare  from 
other  necessary  business,  which  requires  me  at 
Tichmarsh.^  Therefore,  if  you  please  to  send 
your  coach  on  Tuesday  next  by  eleven  a  clock  in 
the  morning,  I  hope  to  wait  on  you  before  dinner. 
There  is.  onely  one  more  trouble,  which  I  am 
almost  ashaniM  to  name.  I  am  obliged  to  visit 
my  Cousin  Dryden  of  Chest;ierton,^  some  time 
next  week,  who  is  nine  miles  from  hence,  and 

Muses,  she  luid  diree  children  t  Elizabeth,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Thopoas  G\W1liin»  £sq.t  of  Old  Coun,  in 
the  parish  of  Whitchurch,  near  Rosi  in  Herefordshire  s 
Anne,  whQ.dicd  unmarried ; .and  Jemima,  vho  married 
Elmes  Spinckes ,  of  AldwincUe,  Esq^  Mrs.  Steward,  who 
survived  her  husband  above  thirty  years,  in  tiie  lauer  pan 
of  her  life'  became  blind,  in  which  melancholy  state  she 
died  at  the  bouse  of  her  son-in*law,  Mr.  Gwillim,  at  the 
age  of  seventy^ne,  Jan.  17,  1748-3 ;  and  a  monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  church  of  Whitchurch. 
-^The  Hall  of  Cotterstock  House  was  painted  in  fresco 
by  her,  in  a  very  masterly  style,  and  she  drew  .several 
portraits  of  her  friends  in  Northamptonihire.  Her  own 
portrait,  painted  by  herself,  is  in  the  possession  of  her 
kinswoman,  Mrs.  Ord,  of  Queen  Anne  Street. 

4  Where  our  author  probably  was  at  tliis  time. 

<  See  vol.  t.  part  i.'p.  38 1,  n.  6 ;  afid  p.  383^«3a& 
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oiily  five  from  you.  If  it  be  with  your  conveni* 
cnce  tQ  spdre  me  your  coach  thether  for  a  day,  the 
rest  of  my  time  till  Monday  is  at  your  Mryice  i 
and  I  am  sorry  for  my  own  sake  it  caqnot  be  any 
longer,  this  year,  because  I  have  some  visits  after 
my  retvQm  hether,  which  I  cannot  $v6yd.  ..Butj,if 
it  please  Gob  to  ^ve.me  life  and  health,.  I  may 
g^ve  you  occasion  another  time  to  repent  of  your 
kindness,  by  m^eing  you  weary  of  my  company. 
.My  sonn  kissei  your  hand«  Be  pleased  :tD  give  l^s 
humble  service  to  my  Cousin  Steward,  andimine, 
who  am,'       [  MacUmi  /;  ;,  / 

Your  nlost  obedient,  obliged  Servantii; 

V         JOHiriDBTPiKti 
For  mjf  Honoured  Coutifte,^ 

7^s.' Steward,  att  Cotserstocky^       .  ;.         r,,;, 

These.  '  ;,  I 


K  I 


LETTER  XXVI. 

TO  BLMiSS  STBWAKD,  BSOi 

[ProhabJyy  Nov.  20, 1698.]  ^ 

SIT  HONOUR  D  COUSIN, 

I  SHOULD  have  received  your  letter  with  too 
much  satisfiiction,  if  it  had  not  been  allayed  with 

,     *  Our  author,  in  addressing  his  femile  rtlalbm,  gene* 
fatly  writes  C^aitiM,  following  the  French  niodtr 

*  It  should  seem  from  the  subsequent  letterthat  Drfden, 
after  having  spent  a  few  days  with  his  fnends  at  Cotter* 
stoch,  and  dispatched  his  business  at  Tichmarsh,  returhtd 
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the  <bid  -tteifirs  of  my  cousin  your  ^mtf^  iridkpp^ 

sition  r^hkh  y«t  I  hojifrwill  not  c6nitittie«    I  mm 

tan^  it(Mt  txiAlovt  ia4U  contribute  to  her  lieidth^ 

«he  will  ^Mt  Neither  from  M>  tender  a  husbiiiid  as 

"^dtt  are  i  'aCiid  indeed  ydu  are  both  worthy  ^  each 

'^dMin    You  have  been  pleasM,  each  of  yoti,  to  be 

kiiid  to' myisonh*^and  me,  your  poor  ftladons, 

"^tboot  «hy  therit  on  ofir  side^  ^unless  you  ^vfill  let 

-but'^Ktkude  ^pa$s  for  'our  deserts  -  Aild  now  you 

<are^1eas^d  to  invite  another  €rouble  oii  yoorself^ 

which 'dur  'bad  company  hlay  possibly  draw  upon 

you  next  ycar^  if  I  have  life  and  health  to  come 

into  Nbrd^mptbnshyre  i  and  that  you  will  please 

not  to  'kiake  so  much  a  stranger  of  me  another 

time. — I  intend  my  wife  shall  tast  the  plover  you 

did  me  the  favour  to  send  me.    If  either  your 

lady  or  you  shall  at  any  time  honour  me  with  a 

letter,  my  house  is  in.  Gerard-street,  tlxe  fifth  door 

on  the  left  hand^  comeing  from  Newport-street.    I 

pray  Goo  I  may  hear  better  news  of  both  your 

heaJdiSi  and  of  ^  my  good  cousin  Creed*Sj*  and  my 

cousin  Dorothy,'  than  I  have  had  while  I  was  in 

'to  Couerstockt  and  passed  four  or  five  weeks  there:  and 
this  letter  seemf  to  have  beeh 'written  after  his  -return  to 
Tichmarsh,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  for  Londonr'anici  in 
consequence  of  m  present  of  some  ^'ild  fotr K  '\  . 

*  His  eldest  son*  Charles,  who  returned  from  luly  to 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1698. 

*  Mrs.  Steward's  fatlier,  Mr.  John  Creed,  who  appears 
from  the  next  Letter  to  have  been  indisposed  at  this  time. 
He  died  in  17019  and  was  buried  at  Tichmarsh. 

*  Miss,  or  in  the  language  of  that  day.  Mistress.  Dototby 
Creed,  second  daughter  of  John  Creed,  Esq.,  and  sister 


iKis  country*    I  ^^^}  languiflh  till  you  send  me 
i)fwdt  apdrtssurt  yon  t  write  this  without  poe^. 
tiyi  who  iqii  ftom  the  bottome  of  my  hearty 
'*      '  My  honoured  Cousin*ii  most  obliged^ 

•  Humble  Servant, 
'  J6HU  Drydbit. 

My  sonn  tnd  I  kiss  my  Cousin  Steward*s  hand, 
and  gitre  bur  senrice  to  your  sister  and  pretty  Mbs 
Betty. 

For  ffly  Honoured  Cousin^ 
Ehnes  Siewardj  Esq.y  Att  Cotterslock. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

TO   MRS.    STEWARD* 
,    MADAM,  Nov.  23 J,  iGgS. 

To  take  acknowledgments  of  favours  for  fiivours 
done  you,  is  onely  yours.  I  am  always  on  the  re- 
ceiving hand ;  and  you  who  have  been  pleM*d  to 
be  troubled  so  long  with  my  bad  company,  in  stead 
x>f  forgiveing,  which  is  all  I  could  expect,  will 
turn  it  to  a  kmdness  on  my  side.  If  your  house 
be  often  so  molested,  you  will  have  reason  to  be 
weary  of  it,  before  the  ending  of  the  jrear :  and 
wish  Cotterstock  were  planted  in  a  desart,  an  hun- 
dred miles  off  from  any  poet.— After  I  had  lost  the 

to  Mn.  Ste¥rtrd.  jlfiii,  howeveri  which  about  twenty 
yean  before  was  only  applied  to  women  of  the  town,  was 
at  this  time  used  in  speaking  of  very  young  girli.  So 
below,— «*  pretty  Miss  Betty/*  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gwillim)  i 
who  was  then  under  lis  years  old. 
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happiniip  of  your  company^  I  could  expect  im 
other  thin  the  loss  of  my  hnlth,  which  followed, 
according  to  the  proverb,  that  misfortunes  seldDme' 
come  alone.  I  had  ho  woman  to  vbite  ^  but  the 
parson*8  wife;  and  she,  who  was  intended  by 
nature  as  a  help  meet  for  a  deaf  husband,  was 
somewhat  of  the  loudest  for  my  conversation ;  and 
for  other  things,  I  will  say  no  more  then  that 
she  is  just  your  contrary,  and  an  epitome  of  her 
own  country.  My  journey  to  London  was  yet 
more  unpleasant  than  my  abode  at  Tichmarsh ; 
for  the  coach  was  crowded  up  with  an  old  woman, 
fatter  than  any  of  my  hostesses  on  the  rode.  -  Her 
weight  made  the  horses  travel  very  heavily ;  but, 
to  give  them  a  breathing  time,  she  would  often 
atop  us,  and.  plead  some /necessity  of  nature,* 
and  tell  us — ^we  were  all  flesh  and  blood :  but  she 
did  this  so  frequently,  that  at  last  we  conspired 
against  her ;  and  that  she  might  not  be  inconve* 
nienc*d  by  staying  in  the  coach,  tum'd  her  out  in 
a  very  dirty  place,  where  she  was  to  wade  up  to 
the  ankles,  before  she  cou*d  reach  the  next  hedge. 
When  I  was  ridd  of  her,  I  came  sick  home,  and 

kept  my  house  for  three  weeks  together;  but, 

• 

*  At  Tichmarsbt  after  his  return  from  Cotterstock. 

*  The  reader  who  may  here  be  disposed  to  charge  our 
author  with  indelicacyi  should  consider*  that  the  manners 
•of  the  last  age  were  much  grosser,  or,  shall  I  say— 
simpler ^  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  that  even  in  the 
highest  circles,  and  in  the  company  of  the  most  elegant 
women,  many  things  were  said,  without  giving  offence 
to  the  most  fastidious,    which  would  now  be  thought 
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by  advice  of  my  Doctour,  takeing  twice  the  bitter 
c^ght^  With  sena  in  it^  and  looseing  at  lea/t  twelve 
ounces  of  blood,  by  cupping  on  my  neck,  I  am. 
just  well  enough  to  go  abroad  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  am  much  afflicted  that  I  have  you  a  compa** 
nion  of  .my  sickness :  though  I  *scapM  with  one 
cold  fit  ofan  ague,  and  yours,  I  feare,  is  an  inter- 
mitting feavour.  Since  I  heard  nothing  of  your 
fiither,  whom  I  left  ill,  I  hope  he  is  recovered  of 
his  ftall  sickness,  and  that  your  sister  is  well'  of 
hers,  which  was  onely  in  imagination.  My  wife 
and  sonn  return  you  their  most  humble  service 
and  I  give  mine  to  my  cousin  Steward.— -Madam, 
.  t    '  Your  most  obliged  and 

most  obedient  Servant, 

'   .    .    :       .  JOHM  DrTDBHJ 

[The  iupersgripthn  has  not  teen  preserved.^ 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

.  TO  MRS.  8TBWARD. 
MADAM,  Df^.  I2M.— 98. 

.  All  my  letters  being  nothing  but  acknowledg- 
ments of  your  favours  to  me,  *tis  no  wonder  if  they 

indelicate  and  improper.  When  Shaktpeare  wrote  the 
scene  between  Mainlct  and  Ophetia»  in  which  he  hat  been 
accused  of  coarieneit  artd  indelicacy»  there  ire  very  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  only  nude  the  Prince  o( 
Denmark  ulk  to  the  daughter  of  Polontui  in  the  same 
jfyle  in  which  his  patron,  Lord  Southampton,  addressed 
the  fair  Mrs.  VernoOi  whom  he  married. 
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are  ill  alike  t  for  they  can  but  cxpieii  tfaa  lamt 
thingi  Pbebg  eternally  the  receiver,  and  you  the 
g^ver.    I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  turn  the 
skale  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  might  aee  how 
yoU|  who  have  so  excellent  a  wit,  oou*d  thank  on 
your  ride.    Not  to  name  my  lelf  or  my  wife,  my 
sonn  Charles  is  the  great  commender  of  your  last 
received  present:  who  being  of  late  somewhat 
indispos*d,  uses  to  send  for  some  of  the  same  sort, 
which  we  call  heer  marrow-puddings,    for  hia 
suppers ;  but  the  tast  of  yours  has  so  spoyVd  hia 
markets  heer,  that  there  is  not  the  least  compa- 
rison betwixt  them.    You  are  not  of  an  ag^  to  be 
a  Sybill,  and  yet  I  think  you  are  a  Prophetess ;  for 
the  direction  on  your  basket  was  for  him ;  and  he 
is  likely  to  enjoy  the  greatest  port  of  them :  for  I 
always  think  the  young  are  more  worthy  than  the 
old  I  especially  since  you  are  one  of  the  former 
sort,  and  that  he  mends  upon  your  medicine.— 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  my  cousin,  your  father,  is 
comeing  or  come  to  town ;  perhaps  this  ayr  may 
be  as  beneficiall  to  him  as  it  has  been  to  mc :  but 
you  tell  me  nothing  of  your  own  health,  and  I 
fear  G)tterstock*  is  too  agueish  for  this  season.— 
My  wife  and  sonn  give  you  their  most  humble 
thanks  and  service ;  as  I  do  mine  to  my  cousin 
Steward  ;  and  am.  Madam, 

Your  most  obliged  obedient  Servant, 
John  Drydbn. 

*  Cotteritock  it  situated  near  the  river  Nyne,  and|  I 
believei  in  a  tow  wet  country* 


DETVEll'l  LXTTBtS.  ^3; 

Fkf  Mr$.  SMbOfdt 

Att  CttttntMJf  near  OtaulU, 

mthi  CMOtty  tfNorthtwt,  Tkat. 
T0  h  Ufi  witii  Ike  Pottmattir  »/ Oimdii* 


LETTER  XXIX. 

t 

;  TO  MRS.  STEWARD. 

Candletnas-Day^  1698  [-9.]  , 

llADAMj 

Old  men  arc  not  10  insensible  of  beauty,  as  it 
may  be,  you  young  ladies  think.  For  my  own 
party  I  must  needs  acknowledge  that  your  fair 
eyes*  had  made  me  your  slave  before  I  receivM 
your  fine  presents.  Your  letter  puts  me  out  of 
doubt  that  they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  lustre^ 
because  it  was  written  with  your  own  hand  1  and 
not  heareing  of  a  feavour  or  an  ague,  I  will  please 
my  self  with  the  thoughts  that  they  have  wholly 
leftyou.  I  wou^d  also  flatter  my  self  with  the 
hopes  of  waiting  on  you  at  Cotterstock  some  time 
'  next  summer ;  but  my  want  of  health  may  per* 
haps  hinder  me.  But  if  I  am  well  enough  to 
travell  as  farr  northward  as  Northamptonihyrc^ 
you  are  sure  of  a  guest,  who  has  been  too  well 
us*d,  not  to  trouble  you  again. 

*  Mrs.  Steward  was  al  this  tbne  but  twenty*sevent  and 
\         very  hatidsoroe.    Soon  after  the  Revolution*  she  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  finest  women  that  appeared  at  Queen 
)         Mary*s  Court. 
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My  Mimi  of  whom  you  have  doov  me  tha^ 
favour  to  enquire,  mencU  of  his  indisponddn  very 
ikmly;  the  ayr  of  England  not  agreeing  with 
him  hetherto  so  well  as  ^at  of  Italy.  .Th^  Bath 
is  proposed  by  the  Doctours,  both  to  him  and 
ine :  but  we  have  not  yet  resolvM  absolutely  on 
that  journey ;  for  that  city  is  so  doss  and  so  ill 
situated,  that  perhaps  the  ayr  may  do  us  more 
harm  than  the  waters  can  do  us  good :  for  which 
reason  we  intend  to  try  them  heer  first ;  and  if  we 
find  not  the  good  effect  which  is  promised  of 
them,  we  will  save  our  selves  the  pains  of  goeing 
thether.  In  the  mean  time,  betwixt  my  intervalls 
of  physique  and  other  remedies  which  I  am  useing 
for  my  gnivell,  I  am  still  drudgeing  on :  always  a 
poet,  and  never  a  good  ohe.^  I  pass  my  time 
sometimes  with  Ovid,  and  sometimes  with  our  old 
English  poet|  Chaucer;  translateing  such  stories  as 
best  please  my  fancy ;  and  intend  besides  them  to 
add  somewhat  of  my  own :  so  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  ere  the  summer  be  passM,  I  may  come 


J 


4  Here,  it  is  observable,  our  author  speaks  o{  himself 
with  that  modesty,  which  wis  natural  to  him,  and  truly 
part  of  his  character.  It  was  only  among  the  Criticks  in 
Coffee-houses,  or  in  his  letters  to  his  bookseller,  or  when 
he  was  decried  and  run  down  by  his  adversaries,  that  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  proper  port,  and  not 
to  abate  a  jot  of  his  poetical  pretensions.  In  those  cases, 
he  seems  to  have  thought  it  fair  to  follow  the  example, 
and  adopt  the  language,  of  Horace,-^«w«  supcrhiam 
fuasiiam  meriiis.    See  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  477. 
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down  to  you  with  a  volume  in  my  hand,*  like  a 
.  dog  out  of  the  water,  with  a  duck  in  his  mouth.—^ 
As  for  the  rarities  you  promise^  if  beggars  might 
be  choosers,  a  part  of  a  chine  of  honest  bacon 
wouM  please  my  appetite  more  than  all  the  mar« 
row  puddings ;  for  I  like  them  better  plain ;  hav« 
ing  a  very  vulgar  8tomach.r-*My  wife  and  your 
Cousini  Charles,   g^ve  you  their .  most  humble 
service,  and  thanks  for  your  remembrance  of  tfaenu 
I  present  my  own  to  my  worthy  Cousin,  your 
husband,  and  am,  with  all  respect, 
Madam, 
Your  most  obliged  Servant, 
John  Datdbit.  ' 
For 

^  Mrs.  Siewari,  ait  Cotterstoch 

fifar  Oundle^  in  Narfhamptemhyrif 
i        ' ' ; .  .'  These. 

K:  ToheUftmihthePostnuutirofOundle. 


i 


Mn  Bridges'!  HisToaV  or  Northamptonshire* 
^  vol.  ii*  p.  4381  the.  following  paiiage  it  found*    Tlie 

-;  author  ii  speaking  of  Cocterttock :  •' 

^^  .   **  Mr.  Steward  hath  here  a  good  estate,  and  a  seat  built 

I  by  Mr.  Norton.    Ai  this  house  Mr.  Dryden  wrote  his 

\  Tables,  and  spent  the  two  last  summers  of  his  life.'* 

'I  We  here  see,  how  lightly  traditional  stories  run  round 

the  world. '  On  examinatioui  I  believe,  they  will  very  ge« 
9  nerallybe  found,  like  thii  account,  to  be  compounded  of 

It  truth  and  falsehood.    In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1698, 

Dryden  made  an  excursion  from  Tichmarsh  tO'  Cotter. 

stock,  and  appears  to  have  pasted  a  few  weeks  there ; 


i 
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UETTERXXX.  "'  '^ 

TO  IfBB.  ftTBWAU*   .' 

Thursdaj^,  iW.  SM*.— 98  [.9J. 

MADAM/ 

FbR  .this  time  I  must  follow  a  bad  example^ 
and  send  you  a  shorter  letter  than  your  short  one : 
you  were  hindered  by  dancers,  and  I  am  forc*d  to 
dance  attendance  all  this  afternoon  after  a  trouble- 
some business,  so  soon  as  I  have  written  this,  and 
sealed  it.  Onely  I  can  assure  you  that  your  father 
and  mother  and  all  your  relations  are  in  health,  or 
were  yesterday,  when  I  sent  to  enquire  of  their 
welfare,— On  Tuesday  night  we  had  a  violent 
wind,  which  blew  down  three  of  my  chimneys, 
and  dismantled  all  one  side  of  my  house,  by 
throwbg  down  the  tiles.  My  neighbours,  and  in- 
deed all  the  town,  suffer'd  more  or  less ;  and  some 
were  kill'd.  The  great  trees  in  St.  James*s  Park 
are  many  of  them  torn  up  from  the  roots ;  as  they 
were  before  Oliver  Cromweirs  dcath,^  and  the 

and  in  1699  he  spent  full  six  weeks  at  the  same  house. 
Perhaps  in  that  time  he  wrote  two  or  three  hundred  verses 
of  the  volume  afterwards  published  with  the  title  of 
Fables  ;  but  that  probably  ^ras  the  utmost ;  for  he  him- 
self lias  told  us,  that  in  his  visits  to  the  country  his  object 
was,  io  unweary  himself^  not  io  drudge. 

*  In  a  small  MS.  Common-place  book  written  by 
Archbishop  Saneroft,  (in  the  Bodleian  Library.  64.  Z. 
p*  isji)  is  ^he  following  entry : 


1 


l^te  QueeiiS :  but  your  fathei-  tilid  no  dahtuige.*-^! 
9cnt  my  inm  for  the  present  yon  d^sighM  ttie ;  but 

tie  rtttimM  eitapty-lianded ;  f6t  there  wu  no  mch 

■«  • 

;  **  Sq>.  3«  16  j8.  The  bluiuing  tyring  O^ivui,  in  a 
whirlwind  left  the  world;  *dyiDg^  as  he  had  livod.in  a 
storm :— buried  at  a  greater  charge  than  the  greatest  £ng« 
h*sh  Kings  in  the  peaceablest  times." 

Sancroft  knew  him  wcTI,  aiid  h:(s  painted  him  in  hit 
true  colours,  in  an  admirable  covert  satire,  published 
anonymously  in  kSja*  under  the  title  of  MooEliN  Po« 
ciES, /tfiMyr^in  Macliiavelt  Borgia,  ^dnd^UhirikmitJtk'* 
ikars^  by  an  eye^tifitnessi.      ^■ 

The  storm  that  preceded  CromwelKs  death  is  men* 
lioned  by  several  liistorians;  mid  has  been  recorded  tn 
verse  by  Waller :  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that 
1  the  death  of  another  Uuskrwr  ^n  attended  with  the  same 
\         circumstance. 

\  **  On  the  othdr  side  (tilyl  br.  Tanner,  afterwards 

?  *  Bishop  of  St.  Asapht)  is  a  coeval  note  of  an  old  MS. 
\  belonging  to  our  ttthcd^al,  [Notwich]  at  the  odd  exit  of 
V  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  mentioned,  ]( think,  in 
^  Cav^ndiib,  or  any  of  the  Hisiotf  ^s ;  Mucli  JikeOttViR*s 
t        %in«;  '■  -    J  .  •..;...: 

"  Ad  finem  Annalium  Bartholomoei  Cottout  MS,  in 
j         Bibl.  Ecd.  Cath.  Korvic.  habetur  haic  notttia.       « 
I  **  Anno  Xti  15301  noete  hnmediate  sequenta  quartum 

diem  Novtrabris«  vehemens  ventui  quasi  per  totam  An* 
gliam  accidebat;  et  die  proximi  sequente*  quinto  sc.  die 
Yjtisdem  tnensis,  circa  hortm  prhnam  post  meridiem^ 
eapttts  emt  fini  Tbotnas  Woliye,  Cardimlisi  in  Kdibiik 
wis deCihO^  [l.'Cairood]  infra diooesin tuam  Ebora*. 
teiiseta }  tt  postea  in  itinera  sdo  versus  Londinum  vigiliA 
8*'  Andftft  ptoac.  seqnente  tpud  Leytestram  moriebator  s 
quo  die  veiltua  queii  Odtentudis  tune  fisit  per  toua 
Angliaro  re^aecidebit  t  cujui  vehementil  tpud  Leystoff 
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man  as  Carter^  a  carrier^  inning  at  the  Bear  and 
.Ragg^  Staff  in  Smithficld^  nor  any  one  there 
ever  heard  of  such  a  person;  by  which  I  ghess 
that  some  body  has  deceived  yoa  with  a  counter- 
feited name.    Yet  my  obligations  are  the  same ; 
and  the  favour  shall  be  always  own*d  by. 
Madam, 
Youir  most  humble  Servant,    \ 
and  Kinsman, 

> '  JoHw  DarniK. 

For  Mrs.  Stewart^'' 
An  Cottentoek  neare  Oundle,  &c. 


«» 


MADAM. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  BCB8,  STBWARD, 

March  tie  Ath.  1698  f-^]. 


,  I HAVB  reason  to  be  pleased  with  writeing  to  you, 
because  you  are  daily  giveing  me  occasions  to  be 

infra  dioc.  Norwiccnsem.  ct  alibi  in  divcriii  locii  infra 
ftgnum  Anglic,  mulue  navei  perierum/*  Lcucr  from 
Archdeacon  Tanner  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  August  n, 
1709.  Mss.  Ballard,  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  iv.  5a. 

1  Our  author  lometimei  spells  his  kinswoman's  name 
Stavard,  and  at  others  Stewart.  1  have  followed  the 
former  mode,  her  husband's  name  being  sowriuen  in  the 
London  Gaaette«  when  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Northampton  s  and  Mrs.  Steward.  I  have  been 
informedt  always  adhered  to  that  orthography. 


pleased.  The  present  which  you  made  me  this 
week,  I  have  receiv*d ;  and  it  will  be  pMt  of  tht 
treat  rkm  to  make  to  three  of  mj  friends  about 
Tuesdiy  next :  my  cousin  Driden,*  ofChesterton, 
hamg  been  also  pleased  to  add  to  it  a  turkey 
hen  with  eggs/  and  a  good  young  goose  t  besides 
a  very  kind  letter,  and  the  news  of  his  own  good 
health,  which  I  vallue  more  than  all  the  rest ;  he 
being  so  noble  a  benefactor  to  a  poor  and  so  un» 
undesehreing  a  kinsman;  and  one  of  another  per^ 
suasion  in  matters  of  religion.  Your  enquiry  of 
his  welfare,  and  sending  also  mine,  have  ak  once 
obliged  both  him  and  me.  I  hope  niy  good 
cousin  Ster^'ait  will  often  visite  him,  especially 
before  hunting  goes  out,*  to  be  a  comfort  t6  hint 
in  his  sorrow  for  the  loss. of  his  deate  brother,' 
who  was  a  most  extrorditiary  well-natur*d  man^ 
and  nuich;  my  friend.  Exercise,  I  know,  is  my 
cousin  Driden*s  life,  and  the  ofhier  he  goes  out 
will  be  the  better  for  his  health.-^We  poor  Catho- 
liques  daily  expect  a  most  severe  Proclamation 
to  come  out  ajgainst  us  }*  and  at  the  same  time  are 

'  .^  John  Driden,  Esq.  bis  craiin*gennan« 

*  See  cor  author^s  Epiitle  to  this  geotleman  x 
y  With  crowdi  attended  of  yoor  ancient  race, 

"  You  seek  the  champagne  sports  or  sylvan  chacct^'  &c« 

'  Probably  Bevtl  Driden,  who  died  about  this  time* 

*  This,  severe  Proclamation  appeared  in  the  London 
Gaieue/No.^847^*  Monday,  March  6t  1698*9.  It 
tnjoinfd  all  Popish  Rectiianu  to  removeto  their  respective 
pbces  of  abode  |  qr  it  they  tiad  noBe«  to  the  dwellings,  of 


utiafyed  that  the  King  ia  very  unwUling  to  pene- 
cme  us^  considering  us  to  be  but  an  bandfiill^  Md 
those  disarmed }  but  the  ArchbUhop  pf  Canteibury 
is  our  heavy  enemyj  and  heavy  indeed  he  is  in  all 
respects.^  ,     !,      ■      ' 

This  day  was  playM  a  ieviv*d  comedy  of  Mr. 
Congreve%  caird  Thb  Doublb  Dbaxer,  which 
was  never  very  takeing.  In  the  play-^bUl .  was 
printed— '^Written  byMr.  Congreve ;  with  several} 
jtxpres^ons  omitted/*  What  kind  of  expressions 
those  were^  you  may  easily  ghess^  if  you  have  seen 
the  Monday*s  Gazette^  wherein  is  the  King*s  order 
for  the  reformation  of  the  stage  */  but  the  printing 

their  fathers  or  mothers ;  and  not  to  remove  five  miles 
from  thence :  and  it  charged  the  Lord-Mayor  of  Lon<ioi\» 
and  all  other  Justices  of  Peace,  to  put  the  statute  t  Wil. 
liam  and  ^ary,  c.  g.  for  amoving  papists  ten  miles  from 
London  and  Westminstert  into  cxecutiont  by  tendering 
them  the  declaration  therein  mentioned ;  an^  also  anodier 
Act  of  William  and  Mary«  for  disarming  papists* 

>  Dr.  Tbomaa  Tennison,  who  succeeded  to  the  JSee  of 
Canterbury  in  1694,  on  the  death  of  Tillotson.    He  is 
thus  sarcastically  described  by  William  Shippen,  in  Fac- 
tion DispLAYXO,  a  poem  written  a  few  years  afterwards : 
**  A  pause  ensued,  till  Fatriarcho's  grace 
**  Was  pleas'd  to  rear  his  huge  unwieldy  mass ; 
**  A  mau  unanimated  with  a  soul, 
**  Or  else  he'd  xie'er  be  made  so  vile  a  tool : 
«*  He'd  ne'er  his  apostolick  charge  profane, 
**  And  atheists*  and  fanaticks'  cause  maintaio, 
**  At  length,  as  from  the  hollow  of  an  oak, 
••  The  bulky  Primate  yawn'd,  and  silence  broke ; 
**  I  much  approve,**  ftc. 
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an  ai]th(mr*8  name  in  t  pUy-bUl  is  a  new  manner 
of  proceeding,  at  least  in  England.— When  any 

.So  also  Edmund  Smitht  in  hit  degant  Oder^HAB- 

LBTTUS  PtRClVALLO  8UO  I 

«*  Scribe  sccurut,  quid  agit  Senatut* 

-  Quid  caput  siertii  grave  Lambcthanum. 

•«  Quid  conies  Guilford,  quid  habent  novorum 

«•  Dawksque  D^erque/* 
Yet  Tennison't  Review  of  Bacon's  writings,  which  was 
pablished  about  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
is  a  judicious  and  useful  tract,  and  ought  to  be  prefixed 
to  every  edition  of  his  works,  instead  of  MaUet*s  florid  and 
empty  Life  of  that  great  philosopher. 

4  The  London  Gazette,  No.  3474.  Monday,  Feb,  a;, 
1698-9,  contains  the  Order  alluded  to: 

«•  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command  that  the 

following  Order  should  be  sent  to  both  Playhouses : 

'    ««  His  Majesty  being  informed  that,  notwithstanding  an 

Order  made  the  4th  of  June,  1697,  by  the  Earl  of  Sun- 

derland,  then  Lord  Chambcriain  of  his  Majesties  Hous. 

hold,  to  prevent  the  profaneness  and  immorality  of  the 

Stage,  several  plays  have  lately  been  acted,  conuining 

expressions  contrary  to  religion  and  good  manners :  And 

whereas  the  Master  of  the  Revels  has  represented,  that,  in 

contempt  of  the  said  Order,  the  Actors  do  often  neglect 

to  leave  out  such  profane  and  indecent  expressions  as  he 

has  thought  proper  to  be  omitted :  These  are  therefore 

to  signify  his  Majesties  pleasure,  that  you  do  not  hereafter 

presume  to  act  any  thing  in  any  play,  contrary  to  religion 

and  good  manners,  as  you  shall  answer  it  at  your  utmost 

peril,-4Hven  nnder  my  hand  this  18th  of  Febfliary,  1698, 

in  the  eleventh  year  of  Uis  Majesties  feign. 

•*  Piat.  Bxatxt. 
M  An  Order  has  been  likewise  sent  by  his  MajAsties 
vol.  I.  f  AKT  lit  g 
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papers  of  vcxtc$  in  muuscripti  which  are  worth 
your  readily  come  abroad^  you  shall  be  sure  of 
them ;  because^  being  a  poetess  yomselfj*  you  like 
those  entertainments.  I  am  still  drud^g  at  a 
book  of  Miscdlanyes/  which  I  hope  will  be  well 
enough ;  if  otherwise^  threescore  and  seven*  may 

command,  to  the  Matter  of  the  Revels,  not  to  licence  ' 
any  plays  containing  expressions  contrary  to  religion  and 
good  manners ;  and  to  give  notice  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  his  Majesties  Houshold,  or  in  his  absence,  to  the 
Vice-Chamberlain,  if  the  players  presume  to  aa  any 
thing  which  he  has  struck  out." 

*  To  this  accomplished  lady  may  be  applied  the  fol* 
lowing  spirited  lines  in  our  author's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrew,  who,  like  her,  cultivated  the  sister-arts  of  Poesy 
and  Painting : 

**  Born  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 

**  One  would  have  thought,  she  should  have  been  content 

**  To  manage  well  that  mighty  government  i 

**  But  what  can  young  ambitious  souls  confine  ? 

**  To  the  next  realm  she  strctch'd  her  sway, 

**  For  PAiNTURB  near  adjoining  lay, 

^*  A  plenteous  province  and  alluring  prey. 

•*  Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  deny'd ; 

**  But,  like  a  ball  of  fire  the  further  thrown, 

**  Still  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone, 
**  And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  every  side." 

Poetry  seldom  affords  an  image  more  happily  illustrative 
than  this.  Our  author  evidently  had  a  sky-rocket  in  his 
thoughts ;  which  he  has  dignified,  by  avoiding  the  common 
and  familiar  tenn* 

t  His  Fables. 

^  Our  author  here  refers  to  his  last  birth*day  in  t698» 
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be  {MirdonM.  Charles  U  not  yet  so  well  recovered 
as  I  wish  him }  but  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  his  virtue  and  sobriety  have  made  him  much 
beloved  in  all  companies.  Both  he  and  his  mother, 
give  you  their  most  humble  acknowledgments  of 
your  remembering  them.  Be  pleasM  to  give  mine 
to  my  Cousin  Stewart,  who  am  both  his  and  your 
Most  cbliged  obedient  Servant, 

John  Datdbn. 

You  may  see  I  was  in  hast,  by  writeing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

For  Mrs.  Steward,  etc.  ui  supra. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO  MRS.  STBWAEO. 

Tuesdi^,  July  the  llM,  [1699.] 

MADAM, 

As  I  cannot  accuse  my  self  to  have  received  any 
letters  from  you  without  answer,  so  on  the  other 
side  I  am  obliged  to  believe  it,  because  you  say  it. 
*Tis  true,  I  have  had  so  many  fitts  of  sickness,  and 
so  much  other  unpleasant  business,  that  I  may 
possibly  have  received  those  fiivours,  and  defen^d 
my  acknowledgment  till  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for 
them.  However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  ne* 
▼er  was  any  unanswering  man  so  civilly  .reproached 

when  he  was  sixty-severit  complete.    He  was  at  this 
time  in  his  iixty.eiglith  year. 
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by  a  Cur  lady.-^I  presumed  to  send  yoa  word  by 
your  sisters^  of  the  trouble  I  intended  you  this 
summer^  and  added  a  petidont  that  you  would 
please  to  order  some  small  beer  to  be  brew*d  for 
me  without  hops,  or  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
quantity ;  because  I  lost  my  health  last  year  by 
drinking  bitter  beer  at  Tichnuursh.    It  may  per^ 
haps  be  soiir,  but  I  like  it  not  the  worse,  if  it  be 
small  enough.    What  els  I  have  to  request,  is 
onely  the  favour  of  your  coach,  to  meet  me  at 
Oundle,  and  to  convey  me  to  you :  of  which  I 
shall  not  fail  to  give  you  timely  notice.    My 
humble  service  attends  my  Cousin  Stewart  and 
your  relations  at  Oundle.     My  wife  and  sonn 
desire  the  same  favour  i  and  I  am  particularly. 
Madam, 
'  Your  most  obedient  Ser^mnt, 
John  Dayden. 
Far  Mrs.  Stewariy  etc. 


LETTEU  XXXIII. 

TO  SAMU£L  PBPYS,  ESQ.* 

FADRON  Mio,  Julj  the  14/A,  1699* 

I BBMBMBKR,  last  year,  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  dmeingwith  you,  you  were  pleasM  to  recommend 

^  Dorothy  and  Jemima  Creed;  the  latter  of  whom 
diedt  Feb.  83,  i705-6,  and  was  buried  at  Tichmanh. 

^The  original  of  this  Letter  is  in  the  Pcpysian  Libnryy 
bequeathed,  together  with  his  prints  and  manuscriptSi 
to  Magdalen  College«  in  Cambridge,  by  the  gentleman 
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I  to  mc  the  character  of  Chaucer*s  cood  PAKdoir. 

I  Any  desire  of  yours  is  a  command  to  me ;  and 

I  accordingly  I  have  put  it  into  my  English,  with  such 

I  additions  and  aherations  as  I  thought  fit.    Having 

1  translated  as  many  Fables  from  Ovid,  and  as  many 

Novills  from  Boccace  and  Tales  from  Chaucer,  as 
will  make  an  indifferent  large  volume  in  folio,  I  in* 
tend  them  for  the  press  in  Michaelmass  term  next. 
In  the  mean  time  my  parson  desires  the  favour  of 
being  known  to  you,  and  promises,  if  you  find  any 
I  fault  in  his  character,  he  will  reform  it.  When- 
I         ever  you  please,  he  shall  wait  on  you,  and  for  the 

1  to  whom  it  11  addressed ;  who  was  Secretaty  to  the  Ad. 

i  miralty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  James  II.  **  He 

i^  first,"  lays  Granger*  (BiocR.  HisT.  iv.  gaa)  reduced  the 

affairs  of  the  Admirahy  to  order  and  method;  and  thai 
method  was  so  just,  as  to  have  been  a  standing  model  to 

g  his  successors  in  that  important  office.    His  MaMOtRS 

relating  to  the  Navy  is  a  well  written  piece ;  and  bis 
copious  collection  of  manuscripts,  now  remaining  with 
the  rest  of  his  library  at  Magdalen  College  in  Cambridge, 
is  an  invaluable  treasure  of  naval  knowledge*  He  was 
far  from  being  a  mere  man  of  business :  bis  conversation 

^  and  address  had  been  greatly  refined  by  travel.    He  tho« 

roughly  understood  and  practised  musick ;  wu  a  judge  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  and  had  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  in  history  and  philosophy.  His 
fame  among  the  Virtuosi  was  such,  that  he  was  thought 
to  be  a  very  proper  person  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  some  time  [i68jt  i686,] 
President.  His  PrinU  have  been  already  mentioned* 
His  Collection  of  English  Ballads,  in  five  large  folio  vo« 
lumes,  begun  by  Mr.  Selden,  and  catried  down  to  S70O1 
is  one  of  his  singular  curiosities.—iOA.  a6  May,  1703.*' 
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cafer  conveyance^  I  will  cany  him  in  my  pocket  t 
who  am 

My  Padrwumosx  obedient  Servant^ 
John  Dryobit.* 
For  Samuel  Pifys,  Esq. 

Att  hh  house  in  Yort^s/reet,  TTiese. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

to  MB8.  STEWARD. 

MADABff^  Saturday^  Aug.  SM,  1699. 

This  is  only  a  word^  to  threaten  you  with  a 

troublesome  guest,  next  week :  I  have  taken  places 

for  my  self  and  my  sonn,  in  the  Oundle  coach, 

which  sets  out  on  lliursday  next  the  tenth  of  this 

*  To  thii  Letter  Mr.  Pepyi  wrote  the  following  An« 
swer : 

**  SIR,  Friday^  JfJy  H*  1699* 

**  You  truly  have  obliged  mee ;  and  possibly  in  saying 
16,  I  am  more  in  earnest  then  you  can  readily  think  ;  as 
verily  hopeing  from  this  your  copy  of  one  good  parson. 
to  fancy  some  amends  made  mee  for  the  hourly  ofience  1 
beare  with  from  the  sight  of  soe  many  lewd  original  Is. 

**  I  shall  with  great  pleasure  attend  you  on  this  occa* 
sion.  when  ere  you*l  permit  it ;  unless  you  would  have 
the  kindness  to  double  it  to  mee,  by  sufTcring  my  coach 
to  wayte  on  you  (and  who  you  can  gayne  mee  y*  same 
favour  from)  hither,  to  a  cold  chicken  and  a  sallade,  any 
moone  after  Sunday,  as  being  just  stepping  into  the  ayre 
for  a  days.  **  I  am  most  respectfully 

**  Your  hono'^  and  obed**  Servant, 

S,  P. 
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|>reftent  August ;  Md  hope  to  wait  on  a  fair  lady 
at  Cotterstock  on  Friday  the  eleventh.  If  you 
please  to  let  your  coach  come  to  Oundlei  I  shall 
lave  my  cousin  Creed  the  trouble  of  hers.  All 
heer  are  your  most  humble  servants,  and  ptr« 
ticularly  an  old  Cripple,  who  calls  him  self 
Your  most  obliged  Kinsman 
and  Admirer, 

JOHK  DlTOBlTi 

For  Mn.  Stewart t  Att 
Cottirstock  near  Oimdle^ 
ini  Northamptomh.  Tiese. 

7V  be  left  with  tie  Postmaster  of  Owidle. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

TO  MRS.  aTSWARD. 

MADAMi  Sept.  28/A,  1699. 

Your  goodness  to  me  will  make  you  soUicitous 
of  my  welfare  since  I  left  Cotterstock.  My  jour* 
ney  has  in  general  been  as  happy  as  it  cou*d  be, 
without  the  satisfaction  and  honour  of  your  com- 
pany. *11s  true  the  Master  of  the  stage-coach  has 
not  been  over  ctvill  to  me :  for  he  turn*d  us  out 
of  the  road  at  the  first  step,  and  made  us  go  to 
Klton ;  there  we  took  in  a  fair  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  and  her.  brother,  a  yoUng  gentleman  i 
they  are  related  to  the  Tteshams,  but  not  of  that 
name.:  thence  we  drove  to  Higham,  where  we  had 
an  old  serving-woman,  and  a  young  fine  mayd : 
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we  dia^d  at  Bletso,  and  lay  at  SUmj  ibc  mikt 
beyond  Bedford.  There  we  put  out  the  old 
woman^  and  took  in  Councellour  Jennings  hi$ 
daughter ;  her  &ther  goeing  along  in  the  Kittering 
coach  or  rideing  by  it^  with  other  company.  We 
all  din*d  at  Hatfield  together,  and  came  to  town 
safe  at  seaven  in  the  evening,  We  had  a  young 
Doctour,  who  rode  by  our  coach,  and  seemM  to 
have  a  smickering*  to  our  young  lady  of  Pilton, 
and  ever  rode  before  to  get  dinner  in  a  readiness. 
My  sonn,  Charles,  knew  him  formerly  a  Jacobite ; 
and  now  going  over  to  Antigoo,  with  Colonel 
Codrington,^  haveing  been  formerly  in  the  West 
Indies.— Which  of  our  two  young  ladies  was  the 
handsomer,  I  know  not.  My  sonn  lik*d  the 
Councellour*s  daughter  best :  I  thought  they  were 
both  equall.  But  not  goeing  to  Tichmarsh  Grove, 
and  afterwards  by  Catworth,  I  miss*d  my  two 
couple  of  rabbets,  which  my  Cousin,  your  father, 
had  given  me  to  carry  with  me,  and  cou*d  not  see 
my  sister  by  the  way  :  I  was  likewise  disappointed 
of  Mr.  Cole^s  Ribadavia  wine :  *  but  I  am  almost 
resolv*d  to  sue  the  Stage  Coach,  for  putting  me  six 

<  To  smicktr^  though  omitted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  found 
in  Kersey's  Dictionary,  1708;  where  it  is  interpreted^- 
**  To  look  amorously  or  wantonly/' 

*  Christopher  Codrington,  the  noble  benefactor  of  All- 
Souls  College,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of- the  Ca- 
ribbee  Islands,  about  two  months  before ;  May  20, 1699. 

'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Ribadavia»  in 
Spain,,  the  best  Spanish  wine  is  supposed  to  be  produced. 
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or  seaven  miles  out  of  the  way,  which  he  cannot 

justify. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  acknowledgment  of 

all  your  favours^  and  my  Cousm  Stuart*s  i  and  by 

employing  my  sonn  and  me  in  any  thing  you 

desire  to  have  donci  give  us  occasion  to  take  our 

revenge*  on  our  kind  relations  both  atOundle  and 

Cotterstock.    Be  pleas*d|  your  father^  your  mo^ 

ther,  your  two  fair  sistersi  and  your  brother/  may 

iind  my  sounds  service  and  mine  made  acceptable 

to  them  by  your  delivery  t  and  believe  me  to  be 

with  all  manner  of  gratitude,  give  me  leave  to  adil| 

all  manner  of  adoration, 

Madam, 

Your  most  obliged  obedient  Servant, 

John  Dryqbk. 
FarMrs.Siuari,  Att 

Cotterstock  near  OumUe, 

In  Nortktonshire, 

Thai. 

To  he  left  with  the  Postmaster 
ofOundk. 

*  Our  author  has.  I  think,  elsewhere  used  this  expreu 
lion.  It  is  a  mere  Galticiim,  but  perhaps  may  be  excused } 
for  I  know  not  that  our  language  affords  any  precise 
equivalent  to  it.  ' 

«  Colonel  John  Creed,  whose  gallantry  at  the  baUle 
of  Blenheim  has  been  already  mentioned.  See  voL  !• 
part  u  p.  34O1  n.  He  died  at  Oundle«  Nov*  ti,  17511 
m^  73*  and  was  buried  in  the  chureh  of  Tichmarsh. 
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LETTERXXXVI. 

TO  THB  ftlOHT  HONOVRABLB  CMAlUf  ICOVTAOVB.* 

siB»  lOftch.  1699.] 

T^iBSB  venes*  had  waited  on  you  widi  the 
forftier^  but  that  they  wanted  that  correction  which 
I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  the  better 
endure  the  sight  of  90  great  a  judge  and  poet.  I 
am  now  in  feare  that  I  have  purged  them  out  of 
their  spirit ;  as  our  Master  Busby  us*d  to  whip  a 
boy  so  long,  till  he  made  him  a  confirmed  block- 
head. My  Cousin  Driden  saw  them  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  greatest  exception  he  made  to  them 

'  The  superscription  of  this  letter  is  wanting ;  but  tluu 
it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Montague,  is  ascertained  by  the 
words — **  From  Mr.  DryJ^"  being  indorsed  on  it.  in 
that  gentleman's  handwriting.  Charles  Montague,  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Halifax,)  was  at  this  lime  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Cliancellor  'of  the  Exchequer ;  the  latter 
of  which  offices  he  had  held  from  the  year  i694.<— The 
date  is  supplied  by  the  subsequent  letter. 

.  Pope,  in  his  character  of  Montague,  in  the  Epistle  to 
Arbutlinot,  has  asserted,  that  our  author  alone,  of  all  the 
poetical  tribe,  **  escaped  his  judging  eye  :**  but  we  here 
find  that  he  was  mistaken. 

*  The  Verses  addressed  to  his  kinsman,  John  Driden, 
of  Chesterton,  Esq. — The  former  poem  which  had  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  Montague,  was  that  addressed  to  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Orniond.  It  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
vol.  iii.  They  were  both  inserted  in  the  volume  of 
Fables,  which  was  then  piinting.     See  the  next  leuer. 


was,  a  satire  against  the  Dutch  valour  in  the  last 
war.    He  desirM  me  to  omit  it,  (to  use  his  own 
words)  9tit  of  the  respect  he  had  to  his  Sovereign. 
I  obeyed  his  commandSi  and  left  onely  the  praises, 
which  I  think  are  due  to  the  gallantry  of  my  own 
countrymen.    In  the  description  which  I  have 
made  of  a  Parliament-man/  I  think  I  have  not 
only  drawn  the  features  of  my  worthy  kinsman, 
but  have  also  given  my  own  opinion  of  what  an 
Englishman  in  Parliament   ought   to  be;   and 
deliver  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  own  principles  to 
all  posterity.    I  have  consulted  the  judgment  of 
my  unbyass*d  friends,  who  have  some  of  them  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  you;  and  they  think  there 
is  nothing  which  can  justly  give  offence  in  that 
part  of  the  poem.    I  say  not  this,  to  cast  a  blind 
on  your  judgment,  (which  I  cou*d  not  do,  if  I 
indeavour*d  it,)  but  to  assure  you,  that  nothing 
relateing  to  the  publiquc  shall  stand  without  your 
permission  ;  for  it  were  to  want  common  sence  to 
desire  your  patronage,  and  resolve  to  disoblige 
you :  And  as  I  will  not  hazard  my  hopes  of  your 
protection,  by  refiising  to  obey  you  in  any  thing 
which  I  can  perform  with  my  conscience  or  my 
honour,  so  I  am  very  confident  you  will  never 
impcM  any  other  terms  on  me.— 'My  thoughts 
at  present  are  fixM  on  Homer  \  apd  by  my  tnuii- 


^  ^ginning  thus : 


Dcgmtitng  thus : 

*'  A  patriot  both  the  King  and  Country  serves, 
**  Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves,'*  &c. 
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lation  of  the  first  Ilud»  I  find  him  a  poet  more 
according  to  my  geniiu  than  Virgil,  and  coose* 
quently  hope  I  may  do  him  more  justice,  in  hit 
fiery  way  of  writeing ;  which,  as  it  is  liable  to  moro 
faults,  so  it  is  capable  of  nrare  beauties  than  the 
exactness  and  sobriety  of  Virgil/  Since  'tis  for 
my  country*s  honour  as  well  as  for  my  own,  that  I 
am  willing  to  undertake  this  task,  I  despair  hot  of 
being  encouraged  in  it  by  your  favour,  who  am. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Ser\'ant, 

John  Drydbk* 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

TO  Mas.  STEWARD. 

If  ADAM,  Nov.  7ii,  [1699.] 

EvBK  your  expostulations  are  pleasing  to  me ; 
for  though  they  shew  you  angry,  yet  they  are 
not  without  many  expressions  of  your  kindness ; 
and  therefore  I  am  proud  to  be  so  chidden.  Yet 
I  cannot  so  farr  abandon  my  own  defence,  as  to 
confess  any  idleness  or  forgetfulness  on  my  park 
What  has  hindered  me  from  writeing  to  you,  was 
neither  ill  health,  nor  a  worse  thing,  ingratitude ; 
but  a  flood  of  little  businesses,  which  yet  are 

*  We  find  nearly  the  tame  sentiment  in  tlie  Preface  to 
the  Fables. 
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necessaiy  to  my  subsistancei  and  of  which  I  hop*d 
to  have  given  you  a  good  account  before  this 
time  :  but  the  Court  ratlicr  speaks  kindly  of  me^ 
than  does  any  thing  for  me,  though  they  promise 
largely ;  and  perhaps  they  diink  I  will  advance  as 
they  go  backward^  in  which  they  will  be  much 
deceived :  for  I  can  never  go  an  inch  beyond  my 
conscience  and  my  honour.  If  they  will  consider 
me  as  a  man  who  has  done  my  best  to  improve  the 
language,  and  especially  the  poetry,  and  will  be 
content  with  my  acquiescence  under  the  present 
Government,  and  forbearing  satire  on  it,  that  I 
can  promise,  because  I  can  perform  it :  but  I  can 
neither  take  the  oaths,  nor  forsake  my  religion : 
because  I  know  not  what  church  to  go  to,  if  I 
leave  the  Catholique;  they  are  all  so  divided 
amongst  themselves  in  matters  of  faith,  necessary 
to  salvation,  and,  yet  all  assumeing  the  name  of 
Protestants.  May  God  be  pleased  to  open  your 
eyes,  as  he  has  openM  mine  I  Truth  is  but  one ; 
and  they  who  liave  once  heard  of  it,  can  plead  no 
excuse,  if  they  do  not  embrace  it.  But  diese  are 
things  too  serious  for  a  trifling  letter* 

If  you  desire  to  hear  any  thing  more  of  my 
affairs,  the  Earl  of  Dorsett  and  your  Cousin 
Montague  have  both  seen  the  two  poems,  to  the 
Duchess  of  Ormond,  and  my  worthy  Cousin 
Drideni  and  are  of  opinion  that  I  never  writt 
better.  My  other  friends  ate  divided  m  their 
judgments, which  to  preferrt  but  the  greater  part 
Ire  for  those  to  my  dear  kiliimttii  which  I  have 
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corrected  with  8o  much  care,  that  they  will  now  be 
worthy  of  his  sights  and  do  neither  of  us  any 
dishonour  after  our  death. 

There  is  thb  day  to  be  acted  a  new  tragedy, 
made  by  Mr.  Hopkins/  and,  as  I  believe,  in  rhime. 
He  has  formerly  written  a  play  in  verse,  called 
BoADiCEA,  which  you  fair  ladyes  lik*d ;  and  is  a 
poet  who  writes  good  verses  widiout  knowing  how 
or  why ;  I  mean,  he  writes  naturally  well,  without 
art,  or  learning,  or  good  sence.  Congreve  is  ill  of 
the  gout  atBarnet  Wells.  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  a  visite  from  the  Earl  of  Dorsett,  and  din*d  with 
him.— Matters  in  Scoriand  are  in  a  high  ferment,' 

9  Friendship  Improved,  a  tragedy,  wriuen by  Charles 
Hopkins,  the  son  of  Dr.  E^ekicl  Hopkins,  Bishop  of 
Derry  in  Ireland*  He  was  bred  for  some  years  in  the 
College  of  Dublin,  from  which  he  was  removed  to 
Queen's  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  be  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1688.  His  first  tragedy,  Pyrrhus,  King 
OF  Epirus,  was  exhibited  in  1695 ;  Boadicea,  in  1697. 
He  died  in  1700,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

'  A  Scottish  Company  of  Adventurers,  in  1698,  had 
attempted  to  make  a  settlement  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, on  the  coast  of  Darien,  in  America.  In  conse- 
quence of  representations  from  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
jealous  of  the  new  settlers,  and  of  this  projefi  being  dis* 
agreeable  to  the  Dutch  and  English  merchants,  King 
William  had  sent  orders  to  the  Governours  of  the  Colo« 
nies  to  issue  proclamations  forbidding  his  subjects  in 
America  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  Adventurers.  The 
Company,  after  their  miscarriage,  sought  relief  by  an 
address  to  the  King ;  which  not  meeting  with  a  favourable 


and  next  door  to  a  breach  betwixt  the  two  na- 
tions ;  but  they  say  from  Courts  that  FVance  and 
we  are  hand  and  glove.  *Tis  thought,  the  King 
will  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  and 
make  the  stirr  in  Scotland  his  pretence  for  it :  my 
Cousin  Drideui*  and  the  Country  Party,  I  sup- 
pose, will  be  agsunst  it ;  for  when  a  spirit  is  raised, 
*tis  hard  conjuring  him  down  again. — ^You  see  I 
am  dull  by  my  writeing  news ;  buE  it  may  be,  my 
Cousin  Creed'  may  be  glad  to  hear  what  I  believe 
is  true,  though  not  very  pleasing.  I  hope  he 
recovers  health  in  the  country,  by  his  staying  so 
long  in  it,  My  service  to  my  Cousin  Stuart  and 
all  at  Oundle.    I  am,  fiure  Cousine, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant^ 

JOHH  DrTOMT* 

For  Mn.  Stuartf  Ait 
Cotterstock  near  Oundle^ 
In  Northamptonshyn^ 
These. 

To  be  left  at  the  ToUhwse 
m  Oundle. 

answer,  die  whole  Scottish  nation  was  thrown  into  a  high 
femient,  and  about  the  end  of  the  year  1699  teemed  ripe 
for  a  general  revolt. 

*  Mr.  John  Driden»  of  Chesterton,  at  this  time  repre* 
preicnted  the  Coonty  of  Huntingdon  in  parliament. 

'  Mrs.  Steward's  father,  Mr.  John  Creed,  of  Oundle. 
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LETTER  XXXVIIL 

TO  MRS,  BUSABBTH  THOMAt»  JUN,^ 

MADAM,  Nov.  12|  lOgg. 

The  letter  you  were  pleased  to  direct  for  me,  to 
be  left  at  the  Coffee-house  last  summer,  was  a 
great  honour;  and  your  verses'  were,  I  thought, 
too  good  to  be  a  woman's :  some  of  my  friends,  to 
whom  I  read  them,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
"Tis  not  over-gallant,  I  must  confess,  to  say  this 
of  the  fair  sex ;  but  most  certain  it  is,  that  they 

4  Of  this  lady  a  full  account  has  already  been  given. 
See  vol.  i.  part  i.  p*  348 — 355.  This  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing Letters  were  printed  by  Curll  in  the  second 
volume  of  Pope's  Literary  Corresfono£nck,  8vo. 
<735*  ^^^^  copies  furnished  by  her.  He  has  not  there 
aflixcd  any  date  cither  to  this  or  the  next  Letter ;  but 
prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  under  the  title  of 
CoRiNNA,  (**  Memoirs  of  Pylades  and  Corinna,  8vo« 
S731,)  is  a  short  extract  from  that  before  ui,  dated  Nov. 
12,  1699.  With  her  usual  disregard  of  truth,  it  is  there 
represented  to  have  been  addressed  to  her  in  Great 
Russel-street,  Bloomsbury ;  though  the  Letter  itself  shews 
that  the  writer  knew  no  more  of  her  place  of  residence, 
than  thai  she  lived  somewhere  near  St.  Giles's ;  and  Curll 
has  ascertained  her  residence  not  10  have  been  then  in 
Rossel-street. 

*  '*  A  Pastoral  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Cecilia 
Bew,"  published  afterwards  in  the  Poems  of  Mrs. Thomas, 
8vo.  1727. 
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generally  write  with  more  softness  than  strength. 
On  the  contnry,  you  want  neither  vigour  in  your 
thoughts,  nor  force  in  your  expressions,  nor  har- 
mony in  your  numben ;  and  methinks  I  find  much 
of  Orinda*  in  your  manner*;  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  relatedi  and  also  to  be  known.  But 
I  continued  not  a  day  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
person  to  whom  I  was  cbligM ;  for,  if  you  remem- 
ber, you  brought  the  verses  to  a  bookseller^s  shop, 
and  enquired  there,  how  they  might  be  sent  to 
me.  There  happenM  to  be  in  the  same  shop  a 
gentleman,  who  heareing  you  speak  of  me,  and 
seeing  a  paper  in  your  hand,  imagined  it  was  a  libel 
against  me,  and  had  you  watch*d  by  his  servant, 
till  he  knew  both  your  name,  and  where  you  liv*d, 
of  which  he  sent  me  word  immediately.  Though 
I  have  lost  his  Letter,  yet  I  remember  you  live 
some  where  about  St.  Gileses,  ^  and  are  an  only 
daughter.  You  must  have  passed  your  time  in 
reading  much  better  books  than  mine ;  or  other- 
wise you  cou*d  not  have  arrivM  to  so  much  know* 
ledge  as  I  find  you  have.  But  whether  Sylph  or 
Nymph,  I  know  not :  those  fine  creatures^  as  your 

*  Mrt.  Catharine  Phtlipt»a  poeteii  of  the  last  agCi  who 
.  received  from  her  contemporaries  the  most  extravagant 
pratS€S»  and  is  now  nearly  forgottent  She  died  in  her 
thifty*fourth  year,  June  aa,  1664.  Her  husband  wu 
probably  a  relation  of  Sir  Richard  Philippsi  Baronet,  who 
married  our  author's  aunt. 

1  She  lived  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Thomas, 
(at  we  learn  from  Curll,)  in  Dyot*street,  St,  Giles's. 
VOL.  h  FAIT  It*  h 
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Mithor,  Count  Gtbalitj  assures  us/ have  amindto 
be  christeii*d|  and  since  you  do  me  the  fiivour  to 
desire  a  name  fiom  me^  take  that  of  comnma^  if 
you  please ;  I  mean  not  the  kdy  with  whom  Ovid 
was  in  love^  but  the  famous  Theban  poetess^  who 
overcame  Pmdar  five  times^  as  historians  tell  us. 
I  would  have  callM  you*8A?HOj  but  that  I  hear 
you  are  handsomer.  Since  you  find  I  am  not 
altogether  a  stranger  to  you,  be  plcasM  to  make 
me  happier  by  a  better  knowledge  of  you ;  and 
in  stead  of  so  many  unjust  praises  which  you  give 
me,  think  me  only  worthy  of  being, 

Madam, 
Your  most  humble  Servant, 
and  Admirer, 
John  Drtdbk. 

s  In  the  **  History  of  the  Rosicrucian  Doctrine  of 
Spirits/'  from  which  Pope  borrowed  the  machinery  of 
Thk  Rape  or  the  Lock.  Le  Comte  de  Gabaiis  was  a 
fictitious  name ;  the  real  author  being  the  Abb£  de  Vil- 
lars,  whose  family  name  was  Montfaucon.  He  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  relations,  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Lyons,  in  167  j.  His  book  appeared  in  1670.^-. 
I  do  not»  however,  find  there  any  such  passage,  as  that 
here  alluded  to.  The  only  one  that  bears  any  kind  of 
resemblance  to  it,  is  in  p.  17  of  the  English  translation, 
(for  I  liave  not  the  original  by  me,}  where  it  is  said,  that 
these  inhabiunts  of  the  elements  have  a  desire  to  unite 
themselves  to  mankind. — 1  suspect  that  the  words— 
**  have  a  mind  to  be  christen*d— -*'  relate,  not  to  the 
Comte  de  Gabalis,  but  to  Mrs.  Thomas ;  and  that  a  pre- 
ceding sentence  was  inadvertently  omitted  by  the  original 
publisher  of  this  letter. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

TO  MRS.  ELIZABETH  THOMAS^  JUN»* 
MADAM,  [Nov.  1699.] 

The  great  desire  which  I  observe  in  you  to  write 
welly  and  those  good  parts  which  God  Almighty 
and  Nature  have  bestowed  on  you^  make  me  not 
to  doubt^  that  by  application  to  study,  and  the 

*  In  printing  this  letter  I  have  followed  a  transcript 
which  I  made  some  years  ago  from  the  original.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  small  volume  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Pope's  original  Letters  to  Henry 
Cromwellt  which  Mrs.  Thomas  sold  to  Curll.  the  book- 
seller,  who  published  them  unfaithfully.  It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  by  whom 
it  was  bequeathed  to  that  Library* 
•  In  the  same  volume  is  the  copy  of  a  Letter  signed 
Jen.  Dryden,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cleaver,  at  Dr. 
Du  Moulin*s,  Canterbury;  dated  Nov.  84,  1679;  giving 
an  account  of  the  death  of  *'  dear  Lady  Cliffbrd  :**  but! 
do  not  believe  it  to  have  been  written  by  our  author, 
beeaase  in  all  his  letters  that  I  have  Seen,  he  writes  either 
his  Christian  name  at  length,  or  the  initial  lettei*  of  it,  or 
the  first  two  letters  fjoj ;  and  he  had  a  kinsman,  Jona- 
than Dryden»  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
who  has  thus  subscribed  his  name  fjcn.  Dryden)  to  an 
original  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Busby*  preser\*ed  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  letter  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Cliflord  is  of  very  little  value. 
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raiding  of  die  best  authon,  you  may  be  abiolttte 
mittress  of  poetry.  Tb  aa  unprofitable  ar^  to 
those  who  profess  it ;  but  you,  who  write  only  for 
your  diversion,  may  pass  your  hours  with  pleasure 
in  it,  and  without  prejudice ;  alwajrs  avoiding  (as 
I  know  you  will,)  the  licence  which  Mrs.  Behn* 
allowed  her  self,  of  writeing  loosely,  and  giveing,  if 
I  may  have  leave  to  say  so,  some  scandall  to  the 
modesty  of  her  sex.  I  confess,  I  am  the  last  man 
who  ought,  in  justice,  to  arraign  her,  who  have 
been  my  self  too  much  a  libertine  in  most  of  my 
poems ;  which  I  should  be  well  contented  I  had 
time  either  to  purge,  or  to  see  them  fairly  bum*d. 
Put  this  I  need  not  say  to  you,  who  are  too  well 
bom,  and  too  well  principled,  to  fall  into  that  mire. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  Virgil*s  Pastorals  ;  for  as  ex- 
cellent as  they  are,  yet  Theocritus  is  far  before 
him,  both  in  softness  of  thought,  and  simplicity 
of  expression.'    Mr.  Creech  has  translated  tliat 

*  Mrs.llioinas  had  mentioned,  in  her  letter  toDryden, 
that  in  her  vcrsei  she  had  made  Mrs.  Behn  her  model. 
She  meant,  she  says,  to  imitae  only  her  numbers. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  differed  from  our  author  on  this  subject^ 
preferring  the  Pastorals  of  Virgil  to  those  of  Tlieocritus. 
^  Virgil,"  says  that  great  critick.  **  wrote,  when  there  had 
been  a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the  world,  tluu 
when  Theocritus  lived.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in 
description,  though  living  in  a  beautiful  country:  the 
manners  painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil  has  much 
more  description,  more  sentiment,  more  of  nature,  and 
more  of  art."  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  iv.  a.  third  edit. 
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Greek  pott,  which  I  have  not  read  in  English.   If 
jaa  have  any  considerable  feults,  they  consist 
chiefly  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  placeing 
diem  80  as  to  mAke  the  verse  run  smoothly  i  but 
I  am  at  present  so  taken  up  with  my  own  studies, 
chat  I  have  Aot  leisure  to  descend  to  particulars  t 
beings  in  the  mean  thnci  the  fair  Corinna*s 
Most  humble  and  most 
ftithful  Servant, 
JoRii  Dbthbit. 

?«&  I  keep  your  two  co[»es,*  till  yoawaht 
thtmi  and  are  pleasM  to  send  for  them* 


LETTER  XL. 

TO  MRS.  8TBWARD. 

Saturday,  Nov.  26th.  [1699.] 

'  Aptbb along  expectation,  Madam,  at  length 

your  happy  letter  came  to  your  servant,  who 

almost  despair*d  of  it   The  onely  comfort  I  had, 

waS|  my  hopes  of  seeing  you,  and  that  you  de« 

* 
<  Tiie  Pastoral  Elegy  already  mentioned,  and  **  Thi 
TatPLB  League,  written  in  imitaiion  of  Mrs.  Behn/* 
and  inserted  afterwards  in  Mrs.  Thonus*s  Poems.  She 
had  sent  ihcie  two  papers  of  verses  to  our  author,  (who 
was  then  unknown  to  ber,)  with  a  letter  requesting  thai 
he  would  pcrttie  and  correct  them. 
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icr*d  writringy  because  you  wou*d  surprise  mt 
with  your  presence,  and  beare  your  relations  com- 
pany to  town.— -Your  neighbour,  Mr.  Price,  has 
given  me  an  apprehension  that  my  cousin,  your 
fiither,  is  in  some  danger  of  being  made  Sheriff 
the  following  yeare}  but  I  hope*tis  a  jealousy 
iirithout  ground,  and  that  the  warm  season  only 
keeps  him  in  the  country .*-*If  you  come  up  next 
week,  you  will  be  entertained  with  a  new  tragedy^ 
which  the  authour  of  it,  one  Mr.  Dennis,  cryes  up 
at  an  excessive  rate ;  and  Colonel  Codrington, 
who  has  seen  it,  prepares  the  world  to  give  it  loud . 
applauses.^    Tis  called  Iphigenia,  and  imitated 
fromJBuripides,  an  old  Greek  poet.    This  is  to  be 
acted  at  Betterton*s  house ;  and  another  play  of 
the  same  name  is  very  shortly  to  come  on  the 
stage  in  Drury-Lane.— I  was  lately  to  visite  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk ;  *  and  she  speaks  of  you  with 
much  affecrion  and  respect.    Your  cousin  Mon« 
tague,^  after  the  present  session  of  parliament,  will 

^  See  p.  88.  n.  s.  Colonel  Codrington  wrote  the 
Epilogue  to  it, 

'  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Mordaunt.  the  second 
larl  of  Peterborough,  and  wife  of  Thomas  the  seventh 
Duke  of  Norfolki  who  at  this  time  was  soliciting  to  be 
divorced  from  her  by  AR  of  Parliament,  for  criminal 
conversation  with  Sir  John  Germaine.  See  vol.  i.  part  u 
p.  415,  n.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  a  distant  relation 
of  our  poet's  wife. 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Montague,  who  on  the  ad 
of  June  1699,  had  been  deprived  of  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  and  a  few  days  before  this 
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be  created  Earl  of  Bristoll/  and  I  hope  is  much 

my  friend  :  but  I  doubt  I  am  in  no  condition  of 

having  a  kindness  done,  haveing  the  Chancellour* 

my  enemy ;  and  not  being  capable  of  renounceing 

the  cause  for  which  I  luve  so  long  suffefd.— My 

Cousin  Driden  of  Chesterton,  is  in  town,  and  lodges 

with  my  brother  in  Westminster.^    My  sonn  has 

seen  him,  and  was  very  kindly  received  by  him.— 

Let  this  letter  stand  for  nothing,  because  it  has 

nothing  but  news  in  it,  and  has  so  little  of  the 

mwi  business,  which  is  to  assure  my  fair  G>usine 

how  much  I  am  her  admirer,  and  her 

Most  devoted  Servant, 

JoHK  Drydbh. 

letter  was  written,  (Nov.  ij)  was  removed  from  the 
Treasury*  of  which  he  was  then  one  of  the  Lords  Corn- 
missioners ;  not  First  Lord,  as  erroneously  itated  in  Beat- 
son's  Political  Inokx,  t.  84a.  Mrs.  Creed*  (Mrs.  Stew* 
ani's  mother,)  and  Mr.  Montaguev  were  second  cousins.    « 
^  Such,  it  appears,  was  the  rumour  of  the  day.    He 
did  not,  however,  obtain  either  the  title  of  Bristol,. or  a 
peerage,  at  that  time ;  but  about  ii  year  afterwards,  on  the 
1 3th  of  December,  1 700,  lie  waf  created  Baron  of  Halifax, 
and  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  L  was  made  an 
Earl,  with  the  same  title. 

*  Lord  Somers.—- Does  not  this  passage  add  some  sup* 
port  to  what  has  been  suggested  in  our  author's  Life, 
(vol.  i.  p.  i.  p.  165,)  that  a  part  of  Drydch's  Satire  to 
MIS  Muse  was  written  in  his  younger  diys  by  this  great 
man? 

9  Erasmus  Dryden,  who  lived  in  King*s*street|  West- 
minster, and. was  a  grocer*  In  Dec*  lyio,  h^  succeeded 
16  the  title  of  Baronet. 
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I  write  no  recommendidons  of  aenrice  to  oar 
friends  at  Oundle^  because  I  suppose  they  are 
leaveing  that  place ;  but  I  wish  my  Couun  Stuart  a 
boy^  as  like  Miss  Jem:*  as  he  and  you  can  make 
him.'  My  wife  and  sonn  are  never  forgetfull  of 
their  acknowledgments  to  you  both. 

For  Mrs.  Stuart,  Att 
Cotterstock  near  Oundle^ 
in  the  County  of  Northton,  These. 
To  be  left  at  the  Posthouse 
in  Oundle. 


LETTER  XLL 

TO  MBS.   8TBWABD. 

Thursday,  Dec.  the  lAth,  1699. 

ICADAHi 

When  I  have  either  too  much  business,  or  want 
of  health,  to  write  to  you,  I  count  my  time  is  lost, 
or  at  least  my  conscience  accuses  me  that  I  spend 
it  ill.  At  this  time  my  head  is  full  of  cares,  and 
my  body  ill  at  ease.    My  book  is  printing,*  and 

.  *  Jemima»  Mrs,  Steward's  youngest  daugliter»  probably 
then  four  or  five  years  old.  Hence  Miss  Jem.  See  p. 
68»  n.  9* 

"  This  friendly  wish  was  not  crowned  with  success. 
Mrs.  Steward  had  three  daughters,  but  never  bore  a  son. 

*  FableSi  Ancient  and  Modern. 


my  bookseller  makes  no  hast.*  I  had  last  night 
at  bed-time  an  unwelcome  fit  of  vomiting ;  and 
my  sonn^  Charles,  lyes  sick  upon  his  bed  with  the 
ediquc,  which  has  been  %iolent  upon  him  for 
almost  a  week.  With  all  this^  I  cannot  but 
remember  that  you  accused  me  of  barbarity,  I 
hope,  in  jcast  onely,  for  mistaking  one  Sheriff  for 
another,  which  proceeded  from  my  want  of  hearcing 
well.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  a  chargeable  oflico 
is  fallen  on  my  Cousin  Stuart.^  But  my  Cousin 
Driden  comforts  me,  that  it  must  have  come  one 
time  or  other,  like  the  smalUpox ;  and  better  have 
it  young,  than  old.  I  hope  it  will  leave  no  great 
marks  behind  it,  and  that  your  fortune  will  no  more 
feel  it  than  your  beauty^  by  the  addition  of  a  year*s 
wearing.  My  cousine,  your  mother,  was  heer 
yesterday,  to  see  my  wife,  though  I  had  not  the 
happiness  to  be  at  home.— Both  the  Iphiobnias 
have  been  playMwith  bad  success  }<  and  being 

'  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  vowel  (e) 
seems  by  general  agreement  to  have  been  ejected  from 
certain  classes  of  verbs  and  substantives ;  as  if  the  pro* 
ponion  of  consonants  to'  vowcli  were  not  already  too 
great  in  our  language.  On'  this  ground,  they  wrote 
mov'd^  proved,  iasi^  kast^  plac'd^  oblig'd^  &c. ;  but  thia 
unsightly  practice  has  for  these  last  fifty  years  been  very 
properly  discontiniied»  at  least  in  most  printed  works. 

^  Elmes  Steward,  Esc^.,  was  appointed  SherilT  of  the 
county  of  Northampton  in  Nov.  1699. 

'  Dennis*!  Iphicenia  was  performed  at  the  Theatre 
in  Little  Lincoln's  Fields  \   and  Achilles,  or  Iphi* 
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txith  acted  one  against  the  other  in  the  aame 
week^  dash*d  together,  like  two  rotten  thipa 
which  cott*d  not  endure  the  ahock,  and  sunk  to 
rights.— The  King*s  Frodamation  against  vice  and 

CENIA  IN  AuLis,  written  by  Abel  Boyer,and  (If  we  are 
to  believe  the  author)  corrected  by  Dryden»  was  acted  at 
the  Theatre  in  Drury-Lane.  Dennis  says  in  his  PrefacCi 
that  the  success  of  his  play  was  **  neither  despigible  nor 
extraordinary  ;**  but  Gildon  in  his  **  ComparisonM>etween 
the  two  Stages,*'  8vo.  i^es,  informs  us*  that  it  was  acted 
but  six  times :  and  that  the  other  tragedy*  after  four  re« 
presentations,  was  laid  aside. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Dryden  should  not  have  men« 
tioncd  Farquhar*s  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  which  we  learn 
from  Boyer's  Preface,  had  been  acted  at  Drury-Lane  with 
considerable  success,  mnudiaUly  befort  his  Achilles 
was  produced.  **  Another  difficulty  (says  the  author,)  this 
play  laboured  under,  was,  iu  being  acted  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  town  was  so  much  and  so  justly  diverted  with  the 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee."  One  of  Farquhar*s  biographers 
says,  that  this  comedy  was  exhibited  Jijty4hree  times  in 
that  season ;  but  the  theatrical  history  of  that  period  con* 
futes  his  assertion.  According  to  /Gildon,  Betterton 
having  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  reviving  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
(which  in  a  letter  written  Jan.  sS,  1699- 1700,  is  said  to 
have  drawn  '*  all  the  town  more  than  any  new  play  that  has 
been  performed  of  late.*'  See  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  389,  n.) 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Drury-lane,  after  the  failure 
of  his  Iphigenia,  produced  Ben  Jonson*s  Fox,  and  Al- 
chemist, and  The  Silent  Woman  ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  brought  out  Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  ahered 
by  Vanbrugh,  with  additions  by  Dryden  ;  exertions, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary,  if  Farquhar's 


profiuieness  is  issued  out  in  print  i*  but  a  deep 
disease  b  not  to  be  curM  with  a  slight  medicine. 
The  parsons,  who  must  read  it,  will  find  as  litdp  ef- 
fect fipom  ity  as  from  their  dull  sermons :  'tis  a  scare- 
crow, which  will  not  fright  many  birds  from  prey- 
ing on  the  fields  and  orchards.— The  best  news 
I  heare  is,  that  the  land  will  not  be  charged  very 
deep  this  yeare :  let  that  comfort  you  for  your 
Shrievalty,  and  continue  me  in  your  good  graces^ 
who  ami  fiur  Cousine, 

Your  mMt  fiuthfuU  obliged  Servant^ 

Jo:  Deydbh* 
J^r  Mfi.  Stuart, 
jitt  Cotterstock  near  OunJle, 
in  Northan^tonshyre, 

These. 
To  he  left  with  the  Postmaster 
of  Oimdle. 

comedy  had  attracted  fifty-three  audiences.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  it  was  not  performed  oftener  than  e^hteen 
m  twenty  times  at  th^  utmost. 

*  In  the  London  Gazette,  No.  3557,  Thursday,  Dec. 
S4,  1699,  it  is  mentioned,  that  a  Proclamation  for  pre* 
venting  and  fwmhing  immorality  and  profanenesst  had 
been  issued  out  on  the  iith  instant. 


LETTER  XUL 

TO  MEf •  BUZABITH  TROMAI^  JtfV* 

MADAM,  Friday^  Dec.  ag»  1009* 

I  HATB  sent  your  poemi  back  agun,  after 
having  kept  them  so  long  from  you;  by  which 
you  see  I  am  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  an  impu« 
dent  borroweri  and  a  bad  pay-master/  You  ttke 
more  care  of  my  health  than  it  deserves ;  that  of 
an  old  man  is  always  crazy,  and  at  present,  mine 
is  worse  than  usual,  by  a  St.  Anthony's  fire  in  one 
of  my  legs  :  though  the  swelling  is  much  abated, 
yet  the  pain  is  not  wholly  gone,  and  I  am  too  weak 
to  stand  upon  it.  If  I  recover,  it  is  possible  I  may 
attempt  Homer*s  Iliad.  A  specimen  of  it  (the  first 
book)  is  now  in  the  press,  among  other  poems  of 
mine,  which  will  make  a  volume  in  folio,  of 
twelve  shillings*  price ;  and  will  be  publish*d  within 
this  month.  ^  I  desire,  fair  author,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  continue  me  in  your  good  graces, 
who  am  with  all  sincerity  and  gratitude. 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 
and  Admirer, 
John  Drydbn. 

t  Relying  on  this  passage,  I  once  supposed  that  the 
book  here  spoken  of,  his  Fables,  was  published  in 
January ;  but  it  did  not  appear  till  the  first  week  in  March. 
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LETTER  XLIir. 

TO  MRS.   STEWARD. 

MADAM,  Feb.  23d.  [1699-1700.] 

Though  I  have  not  leisure  to  thank  you  for  the 

last  trouble  I  gave  you,  yet  haveing  by  me  two 

lampoont  lately  made,  I  know  not  but  they  may  be 

worth  your  reading  1  and  therefore  have  presumed 

to  send  them.  I  know  not  the  authours ;  but  the 

town  will  be  ghessing.     The  Ballad  op  ths 

pKwSy  which  are  lately  raised  higher  at  St.  James's 

church/  is  by  some  sayd  to  be  Mr.  Manwareing,* 

or  my  Lord  Peterborough :  the  poem  of  Thb 

CoNPBDERATEs  some  think  to  be  Mr.  Walsh ;  the 

copies  are  both  lik*d.    And  there  are  really  two 

factions  of  ladyes,  for  the  two  play-houses.  If  you 

do  not  understand  the  names  of  some  persons 

mendonMi  I  can  help  you  to  the  knowledge  of 

them.    You  know^  Sir  Tho:  Skipwith  is  master 

of  the  play-house  in  Drury-lane ;  and  my  Lord 

'Scarsdale  is  the  patron  of  Betterton*s  house^  being 

in  love  with  somebody  there.    The  Lord  Scott  is 

second  sonn  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth.    I 

*  Our  author'i  memory  here  deceived  him*    From 
the  ballad  itself  we  learn,  that  it  wu  the  Ck^lbydtk. 
St.  Jamei*!,  in  which  the  pewi  were  raised. 

*  Anhur  Maynwaring.  See  vol.  u  part  i.  p,  34(«o«  8r 
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need  not  tell  you  who  my  Lady  Darentwtter  b ; 

but  it  majr  be  you  know  not  her  Lord  is  a  poet, 

and  none  of  the  best.    Foxgive  this  hasty  billet, 

fiom 

Your  most  obliged  Servant, 

John  DamBK. 
Fbr  Mrs.  Stewart, 

Att  Coiterttock  near  Omdk, 

in  Northamptonshire^  These. 

To  be  left  with  the  Postmaster  ofOundk. 


The  two  lampoons  above  mentioned  Jo  not  appear  to  have 
teen  preserved  by  Mrs.  Steward ;  at  kasi  they  have  not 
come  to  my  hands.  However^  after  some  fruitless  inqmry 
concerning  the  former  ofthem^  which  I  expected  to  have 
found  in  the  Pepysian  Collection  in  Magdalen  College^  in 
Cambridge^  I  have  recovered  them  both.-^Either  Drydea 
by  the  Ballad  of  the  Pews,  meant  only  to  describe  it  as  a 
Ballad  concerning  thepews^  which,  &c.  or  it  afierwards 
assumed  a  new  name;  for  it  appears  in  the  State  Poems, 
vol.  iii.  p.  378t  under  the  following  title: 

A  new  Ballad,  call'd, 
The  Brawny  Bishop's   Complaint. 

To  the  tune  ol—Packington's  Pound.  ♦ 

1. 
When  Burnet  perceived  that  the  bcautiTul  dames 
Who  flock'd  to  the  chapel  of  hilly  St.  James, 

9  This  tune  was  extremely  popular  in  the  last  century, 
many  ballads,  both  on  political  subjects  and  subjects  of 
gallantry,  having  been  adapted  to  it.  It  is  at  least  as  old 
AS  the  time  of  King  James  the  First,  being  introduced  in 


\ 
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Oil  their  lovers  the  kindest  of  looks  did  bestow, 
And  smird  not  on  htnit  while  he  bellowed  *  belowt 

Ben  Jonson*s  BAR]^otx>MEW  FaiHv  1614,  where  Nigh(« 
ik^e,  a  bena<Mi|ker,  sings  a  very  long  song  to  this 
tone,  which  is  there  called  Pagginian's  Pounds  and  is  said 
•o  be  a  coantry-dance.  In  that  ballad  each  sunaa  con* 
stsu  of  eleven  lines*  and  ends  with  this  couplet,  by  the  first 
words  of  which  the  tune  was  also  frequently  described  s 

*'  Youth,  youth,  thou  had*st  better  been  starved  by  thy 

nurse, 
**  Than  live  to  be  hanged  for  cutting  a  purse.*' 

But  who  Mr.  Packington  wai,  or  where  his  pound  was 
situated,  our  musical  antiquaries  have  not  informed  us* 
Perhaps  he  was  a  gallant  of  those  days,  whose  name  was 
attached  to  a  country^dance,  in  which  each  couple  suc- 
cessively was  encircled  by  the  other  dancers,  and  thus 
placed  in  a  kind  of  pound* 

Among  other  Old  popular  airs,  this  was  adopted  by  Gay 
in  Ms  Beggar's  Ofera,  where  it  is  introduced  in  the 
third  act,  sc.  ii. 

**  Thus  gamesters  united  in  friendship  are  found,"  &c« 

'  According  to  Shippen's  sarcastick  representation^ 
(Faciion  Displayed,  4to,  1704,)  Bishop  Burnet's  voice 
was  uncommonly  loud : 

**  Full  of  such  stuff,  he  would  have  gtv'n  it  vent, 
**  But  that  black  Ario's  fierceness  did  prevent : 
*^  A  Scotch,  seditious,  unbelieving  priest, 
**  The  brawny  chaplain  of  the  Cdvcs-htad  Feast  i 
**  Who  first  his  patron,  then  his  prince  betray'd, 
**  And  does  the  church  he 's  sworn  to  guard,  invade* 
^  Warm  whh  rebellious  rage,  he  thus  began : 


\  "^  To  talk  of  calling  life  ifatn,  is  vain. 


'■} 
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To  ibe  PriQCCtt*  he  went. 

With  pioui  inlctUt 
This  dangerous  ill  in  the  church  to  prevent  t 
O  Madam !  quoch  he,  our  religion  it  lott» 
If  ihe  ladiei  thus  ogle  tlie  Kmgiis  of  ike  Tpost. ' 

••  Peace  to  the  CLORiovt  dead  I  We  juiily  mouni 

**  Hii  ashes ;— «ver  sacred  be  his  urn ! 

**  But  here,  my  lords,  we  are  together  met, 

«*  To  vow  to  Anna's  sceptre  endless  hate. 

'*  For  since  my  hope  of  Winton  is  expiredt 

«*  With  just  revenge  and  indignation  fired* 

'*  I'll  write,  and  talk,  and  preach  her  title  down; 

**  My  thundering  voice  shall  shake  her  in  the  throne  j 

••  Do  you  the  sword,  and  I'll  engage  the  gown/' 

*  The  Princess  Anne,  wlio  in  1683  had  been  married 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Queen  Mary  being  at 
this  time  dead,  the  Princess  of  Denmar(^  was  now  the 
first  lady  in  the  English  Court. 

<  Not  long  before  this  ballad  was  written,  a  Society  of 
Gentlemen  had  been  instituted,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  Knigkis  of  ike  Toasi^  from  their  drink- 
ing  ladies'  healthsp  in  regular  succession^  after  dinner; 
which  custom  was  then  a  novelty,  as  was  the  term  ioasi. 
No  dictionary  before  the  Revolution,  that  I  have  seen, 
acknowledges  the  word,  thus  applied.  According  to 
Addison,  however,  it  was  familiar  in  this  sense  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  **  had  its  rise  from  an  accident  in  the 
town  of  Bath,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second." 

**  It  liappened,  (says  he)  that  on  a  publick  day,  a  cele- 
brated  beauty  of  those  times  was  in  the  Cross  Bath ;  and 
one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the 
water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health 
to  the  company.    There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow. 
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fl. 
Your  Htghneis  observes,  how  1  labour  and  sweat* 
Their  affections  to  raise,  and  new  flames  to  beget ; 

half  fuddled ;  wlio  oflered  to  jump  in»  and  swore*  though 
he  liKed  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  iaasi.  He 
was  opposed  in  his  resolution ;  yet  this  whim  gave  foon* 
dation  to  the  present  honour,  which  is  done  to  the  lady 
we  meniton  in  our  liquors,  who  has  ever  since  been 
called  a  TOAST.**— TatUh,  No.  84,  June  4,  1709.  In 
the  lagth  number  of  the  same  periodical  paper,  Puquio* 
in  a  letter  from  Rome«  desires  an  explanation  of  ihia 
iirangi  term,  and  requests  to  know,  whether  the  ladies  so 
called  are  JViuii,  or  Lry-iU/^r/. 

Colonel  Heveningham,  who  will  be  mentioned  again 
hereafter,  not  long  before  this  ballad  appeared,  had  written 
a  lampoon  against  the  Knights  of  tbe  Toast,  to  which  a 
reply  may  be  found  in  the  Statk  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  8^6, 
beginning  with  these  lines : 

**  O  Harry,  can*st  thou  find  no  subject  fit, 
*'  But  thy  best  friends^to  exercise  thy  wit  ? 
«*  No  orJer  but  the  Tcasi,  to  ridicule,**  &c. 
.  This  Society  appears  to  have  giyen  rise  soon  afterWardi 
to  the  KiT-KAT  Club,  (see  vol.  i.part  i.  p.  525;)  and  the 
beauties  whom  that  Club  celebrated  by  verses  written. on 
their  drinking  glasses,  were  all  called.ltfi/i>i  of  the  Toast. 
See  "  A  Decree  for  conducting  the  treaty  between  Dr. 
Swift  and  Mrs.  Anne  Long :— *  And  whereas  the  said 
Mrs.  Long,  humbly  acknowledging  and  allowing  the 
right  of  the  said  Doctor,  doth  yet  insist  upon  certain 
privileges  and  exceptions,  as  a  Latfy  rf  Me  toast/'  &c. 
Nicholses  Suppl.  to  Swift*s  Worksi  iii.  96. 

The  first  lady  who  wal  thus  distinguished,  appears  to 
have  been  Lord  Lahsdowne*s  MtRA,  Mrs.  Princes  Brude* 
nell,  th«  you^gest  daughter  of  Francis*  Lord  Brudenell, 
TOIh  it  FAET  II.  i. 
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And  me  vim  I  prattle  all  the  worU  will  ^frac^ 
Thu  their  eve  and  ihck  ejrct  aboeld  be  ] 

BatwvIcaakfeA 

One  bcMtty  to  kind, 
Ai  ajf  pens  t0r^pfdl.er  ajr  I 


who  died  b  the  lifetime  of  hU  fadicr.Robcrtt  the  1 
Earl  gf  Card^as*    Hence,  on  one  of  the  toMti^g^haaca 
of  the  Kit-Kit  Cluh,  the  foUowinf  venea  weie  inacrihed 
^  >7^8»  pndMbly  by  Granville  t 
•«  Inparial  Juno  gave  her  nMchkaa  gnce* 
•*  And  Hebe*a  youthful  bloom  adoina  her  face: 
«*  Bright  aa  the  star  that  leads  the  evening  boat, 
••  Brudenell  freceda.  the  gbiy  of  the  Toasu*' 

ISo  also  inTHt  CtLEB&ATEO  BcAUTiEa»  a  poenit  written 

about  the  year  1704: 
**  What  mighty  glories  shall  thb  lair  adorut 
«*  Allied  to  Minit  and  of  Richmond  bom  I 
•*  Mira  so  bright  to  kindle  Granville^s  fire, 
^  How  did  she  shine,  that  could  such  warmth  inspire  I 
««  Richmond  so  great,  to  give  that  title  fame, 
«*  Andmore  thanequal  A^^irai  wkomaurioasliMg€§mi.*\ 

The  lady  here  celebuted  was  Lady  Louisa  Lenox,  (then 
about  ten  yean  old,)  daughter  of  Charles  Lenox,  Duke 
of  Richmond,  by  Anne  Brudenell,  Mira*s  eldest  sister. 

Frances  Brudenell,  the  original  Lady  of  the  Toast,  was* 
first  married  to  Charles  Livinuon,  Earl  of  Newburgb 
in  Scotland ;  and  secondly,  to  Richard  Lord  Bellew,  ah 
Irish  Peer.  She  lived,  I  believe,  to  near  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  the.  Second.  In  1727,  Dr.  King  of 
Oxford,  who  had  some  dispute  with  her  concerning  pro* 
perty  in  Ireland,  wrote  a  bitter  satirical  poem,  entitled 
The  Toast,  of  which  this  lady  is  the  heroine.  It  was 
first  printed  in  Dublin ;  and  was  inserted,  with  many 
additions,  in  the  unpublished  collection  of  Dr.  King's 
works,  printed  in  4to.  at'Oxford,  in  1736. 
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Nay,  I  scarce  have  a  sight  of  anyone  face, 
But  those  of  old  Oxford, «  and  ugly  Ardglass*  < 

In  one  of  Settle*!  pieces,  purchased  lonMi  titaie  agtf, 
Mr.  Bindley  found  a  loose  sheet  containing  a  manuscript 
poem  written  by  him,  ad.dresied  **  to  the  most  renowned 
the  President,  [probably  either  Lord  Dorset  or  Mr.  Mon- 
tague,] and  the  rest  of  the  Knights  of  the  most  fiobte 
Order  of  the  Toast  ;'*  in  which  the  poet  endeavours  to 
propitiate  the  person  to  whom  these  venes  served  ai  i 
beg^ng  Petition,  by  asserting  the  dignity  and  antiquity 
of  this  Illustrious  Society*  They  appear  to  have  btea 
written  in  1699. 

^*  Why  should  the  noble  Windsor  garters  boaH 
*<  Their  fame,  above  the  Knighthood  of  the  Toasi  f 
**  Is 't  on  their  first  original  they  build  ? 
'*  Their  high.priz*d  knighthood  these  to  you  muityieM. 
**  A  lady  dropp'd  a  garter  at  a  ball ; 
^  A  toy  for  their  foundation  ;-^was  that  all  ? 
«*  Suppose  the  nymph  that  lost  it  was  divine ;     • 
**  The  garter's  but  a  relique  from  the  shrine: 
«*  The  Toast  includes  the  deity  ;-^not  one  SUf, 
•*  But  the  whole  constellation  (A  the  Fair/* 
The  custom  of  drinking  ladies'  heakhSf  in  regular  succes* 
,  sion,  at  this  time  being  novel,  was  considered  as  a  kind 
of  foppery;  and  hence  we  often  find  *Uoasiing  iiaui^** 
introduced  in  the  poems  of  that  period. 

4  Diana,  the  daughter  of  George  Kirke,  Esq.  and 
second  wife  of  Aubery  de  Vere,  the  twentieth  Eari  of 
Oxford;  to  whom  she  wu  married  about, the  year  1674. 
Seep.  si,n.9. 

'  Honora,  first  mafried  to  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell  ih 
England,  and  Eari  of  Ardgtass  in  Ireland ;  ind  at  this 
time  the  wife  of  Francis  CuiTe,  Esq*  She  was  a  diughtef 
of  Dr«  Mithael  Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Iicland  from  S665 10  168 j. 
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3- 
These  lorrowiul  matronii  with  heirU  full  o(  trmh, 

Repent  for  the  manifold  tint  of  their  youth : 

The  rea  with  their  tattle  my  harmony  spoil ; 

And  Burlington/  Anglesea,^  Kingstoui  *  and  Boyle,^    * 

Their  mindt  entertain 

With  thoughts  so  profane, 
Tis  a  mercy  to  find  that  at  church  they  contain ; 
£ven  Henningham's*  shapes  their  weak  fancies  entice^ 
And  rather  than  me  they  will  ogle  the  Vice.* 

^  Juliana,  daughter  of  Henry  Noel,  second  son  of 
Edward,  Viscount  Gainsborough,  and  wife  of  Charles,  the 
second  Earl  of  Burlington  and  Corkc;  by  whom  she  was 
mother  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  friend  of  Pope. 

^  Lady  Catharine  Darnley,  natural  daughter  of  King 
James  the  Second,  by  Catharine  Sidlcy,  whom  in  168 j*6 
he  created  Countess  of  Dorchester.  Their  daughter,  who 
was  born  in  1683.  was  married  October  sS,  1699,  to 
James,  the  third  Earl  of  Anglesca ;  from  whom,  after 
about  a  year's  cohabitation,  she  was  separated  for  his  cruel 
treatment  of  her.  She  afterwards  (March  1,  i70j«6,) 
married  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire.  She 
died,  March  13,  1748-3.  A  curious  character  of  this 
lady,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  herself,  may  be 
found  in  Pope's  Works. 

*  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Fielding,  Earl  of  Den* 
high,  and  wife  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Earl  of  Kingston. 
She  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague. 

9  Perhaps  Arethusa  Boyle,  a  daughter  of  Charles, 
Lord  Clifibrd  of  Lanesborough.by  his  second  wife.  This 
lady  afterwards  married  — —  Vernon,  Esq.,  son  of  Se- 
cretary Vernon.  She  was  half-sister  to  Charles,  Earl  of 
Burlington,  above  mentioned ;  and  therefore  likely  10 
have  been  grouped  with  his  lady. 
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4- 
These  praciices»  MadaiOt  my  preaching  disgrace  i 
Shall  laymen  enjoy  the  just  rights  of  my  place  ? 
Sure  all  may  lament  my  condition  for  hard* 
To  thrash  in  the  pulpit  without  a  reward. 

Then  pray  condescend 

Such  disorders  to'^end* 
And  from  the  ripe  vineyards  such  labourers  send  i 
Or  build  up  the  seats,  that  the  beauties  may  see 
The  face  of  no  brawny  pretender  but  me. ' 

*  The  Honourable  Henry  Heveningham«wliois  some* 
times  called  in  tlie  lampoons  of  the  last  age»  Colonel 
Hevcningham.    In  Mottcux*s  Gentleman's  Journal 
are  two  songs,  written  by  Colonel  Heveningham ;  and 
that  poet*s  tragedy,  entitled  Beauty  in  Distress,  vras 
dedicated  to  him,  in  1698.    In  the  Answer  to  a  Satire  in 
the  State  Poems,  iii.  148,  he  is  called— cm/A iAa^i/He*n« 
ingham ;  and  in  The  Lovers'  Session,  a  lampoon  in  the 
titfne  collection,  written  about  1688,  in  imitation  of  Suck* 
ling's  Session  or  the  Poets,  he  is  thus  described :  '  " 
**  Harry  He'ningham  thoughthimself  sureof  agranti 
**  But,  O  foolish,  aies  out  villain  Frank,  he*s  aCStfn/; 
*'  His  mistress  ne'er  knows,  so  odd  *tis  exprest» 
**  Whether  he  meifnsto  make  love  or  a  jest : 
**  For  he  puts  on  so  many  several  faces, 
**  Is  so  full  of 'his  fraok  familiar  grimaces, 
'*  They  cannot  but  tliink— he 's  acting  a  part, 
**  And  his  passionate  speeches  hu  gotten  by  heart.'* 

.  *  The  Hon.  Peregrine  Bertie,  a  younger  son  of  Robert, 
Earl. of  Lindsey,  and  Lady  Elisabeth  Wharton,  half* 
sister  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wharton..  He  Was  appoimed 
Vicc-Chamberlain  in  8690,  ami  held  that  oiEce  till  'his 
death  in  171  s.  >• 

'  In  the  last  age,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen* 


The  PHneeUi  by  rude  impoituniiy  pretiMi 

Tho'  the  lau^'d  u  hit  reaiQiu.  allow'd  hit  reqneu : 

iury»  ladies  and  gentle  men  had  io  few  opponuniiiet  ^ 
meeiing,  that  the  Church  was  frequently  employed  for  the 
purpoiet  of  gallantry.  Hence  we  find  in  the  Tatlu, 
No.  i66|  May  a,  1710,  (written  by  Steele,)  the  following 
Advertisement,  addressed  to  the  belles  and  beaus  of  that 
period  s 

**  Whereas  the  several  Church-wardens  of  most  of  the 
parishes  within  the  bills  of  morulity  have  in  an  earnest 
fnanner  applied  themselves  by  way  of  petition,  and  have 
also  made  a  presentment  of  the  vain  and  loose  deport- 
inent,  during  divine  service,  of  persons  of  too  great  figure 
in  all  their  said  parishes  for  their  reproof;  and  whereas 
it  is  therein  set  forth,  that  by  salutations  given  each  other, 
hipu,  shrugs,  ogles,  playing  of.  fans,  fooling  with  canes 
at  their  mouths,  and  other  wanton  gesticulations,  their 
whole  congregation  appears  rather  a  theatrical  audience 
than  an  liouse  of  devotion :  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that^  all 
canes^  cravais^  bosom^laces^  muffs^  fans^  snuff-boxes^  and 
all  other  instruments  made  use  of  to  give  persons  unbe- 
coming airs,  shall  be  immediately  forfeited  and  sold ;  and 
of  the  sum  arising  from  the  Mle  thereof  a  ninth  part 
shall  be  paid  to  the  poor,  and  the  rat  to  the  Overseers.*' 

See  also  a  Song  by  Mottcux,  entitled  ^  the  Bachelor's 
Wish,"  and  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Journal,  in 
September,  i6ga : 

**  One  modestly  free,  not  too  proud  of  her  means, 
'*  And  tho'  she  writes  woman,  not  out  of  her  teens ;  -  • 
**  Who  visits  the  church,  tho*  custom  can't  move  her 
**  To  play  there  at  bo^ep^  'cross  a  pew^  with  a  lover  : 
**  Yet  let  her  with  care  shun  a  contrary  evil, 
<*  Lest  angel  at  church  prove  at  home  a  mere  devil." 
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And  now  Britain*!  nymphs,  in  a  Protestant  reignt 
Arc  locked  up  at  pray'n,  like  the  virgini  in  Spaiai 

And  all  are  undone. 

As  sure  as  a  gun, 
Whenever  a  woman  is  kept  like  a  nun. 
If  any  kind  man  from  bondi^e  will  save  her« 
The  lass  will  in  gratitude  grant  him  the  fav<tar« 


The  CoNnMmATEa:^ 
or.  The  first  Happy  Day  of  The  Island  Peincem.  ^ 

Ye  vile  traducers  of  the  female  kind* 
Who  think  the  fair  to  cruelty  inclin'd. 
Recant  your  errour,  and  with  shame  confess 
Their  tender  care  of  Skipwitb^  in  distress : 

4  These  spritely  and  elegant  verses  are  also  preserved 
in  the  State  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  a48. 

>  Soon  after  the  Revolution  Some  original  dramas  were 
produced,  with  musical  entertainments  intermixed ;  and 
others  were  altered,  and  adapted  to  musick;  amongwhich 
we  find  The  Prophetess,  The  Faiey  Queen,  Tttit 
Indian  Queen,  Kinc  Arthur,  Don  Quixote,  and 
BoNDUCA.  These  pieces,  hy  the  aid  of  PurcelKs  mu- 
sick, having  had  great  success,  and  the  taste  of  the  town 
for  musical  dramas  growing  daily  stronger,  the  manager 
of  the  theatre  in  Drury-Lane,  in  1699,  employed  Pecef 
Motteux  to  convert  Fletcher's  Island  Princess  (which 
Tate  had  unsuccessfully  revived  a  few  y^ars  before)  tnto 
a  semi-opera ;  for  which  musick  was  cofMpoied  by  Jere^ 
miah  Clarke,  (who,  in  1697,  had  the  honodr  of  tetthig 
*Dryden*s  Alexander's  Feait,  when  k  wis  origtnilly 
performed,)  Daniel  Pare<ll|ind  Richard  Lettridge.    Of 
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For  now»  to  vindicate  this  monarch's  rights 
The  Scotch  and  English  equal  charms  unite ; 
In  solemn  leagues  contending  nations  join. 
And  Britain  laboun  with  the  vast  design. 

the  piece  itself  an  anonymous  writer  thus  speaks  in  S70i  i 
State  Poims,  iv.  361 : 

**  Motteux  and  D*Urfey  are  Tor  nothing  fit, 

**  But  to  supply  with  songs  their  want  of  wit* 

**  Had  not  The  Island  Princess  been  adorn'd 

**  With  tunes  and  pompous  scenes,  she  had  been  scom'd: 

*'  What  was  not  Fletcher's,  no  more  sense  contains^ 

**  Than  he  that  wrote  The  JuBitEE  has  brains ; 

*V  Which  ne'er  liad  pleas'd  the  town,  or  purchased  fame, 

**  But  that  'twas  christen'd  with  a  modish  name.'* 

*  In  a  Petition  presented  to  Queen  Anne,  about  Nov. 
1709,  Charles  Killigrew,  Dr.  Charles  D'Avenant,  Sir 
Thomas  Skipwith,  Baronet,  Christopher  Rich,  William 
Collier,  Lord  Guilford,  John  Lord  Heirvey,  Anne  Shad* 
well,  widow,  and  eleven  other  persons,  are  stated  to  have 
been  then  the  proprietors  of  the  two  patents,  which  were 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1660,  for  csublishing  two  com* 
panics  of  comedians,  and  were  united  in  168s ;  but  when  Sir 
Thomas  Skipwith  first  acquired  an  interest  in  those  united, 
patents,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.— It  appears 
from  the  Report  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General, 
(£dward  Korthey  and  Robert  Raymond,)  to  whom  a 
Petition  of  ceiftain  of  these  proprietors  was  referred  in  Feb. 
1709-10,  that  Christopher  Rich  got  a  footing  in  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre  on  the  e4th  of  March,  1690-91,  by  Alex- 
ander. D'Avenant  assigning  to  him  all  his  interest  in  that 
theatre,  which  in  1687  he  derived  from  a  similar  assign- 
ment made  to  him  by  Charles  D'Avenant,  probably  his 
brother ;  and  from  that  time  Rich  has  been  considered 
as  the  principal  manager  of  the  entenainmcnts  exhibited 
there.  *^In  the  Dedication  of  The  World  in  the  Moon 
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An  Opera  with  loud  applause  is  play'd. 
Which  fam'd  MoUcux  in  soft  heroicki  made ; 
And  all  the  sworn  Confederates  resort, 
To  view  the  triumph  of  their  sovereign's  Court. 
In  bright  array  the  welKtrain*d  host  appears ; 
Supreme  command  brave  Derwentwater^  bears ; 
And  next  in  front  George  Howard's  bride*  does  shine. 
The  living  honour  of  that  ancient  line. 
The  wings  are  led  by  chiefs  of  matchless  worth : 
Great  Hamilton,^  the  glory  of  the  North, 

to  him,  in  1697,  that  piece,  which  was  acted  at  the  The- 
atre in  Dorset  Garden,  is  said  to  have  been  played  under 
kii  own  foojx  and  in  1706  The  Fair  Example,  a  co- 
medy, was  dedicated  "  to  Christopher  Rich,  Chief  Pa- 
tentee, Manager,  and  Governor  of  the  Theatre-Royal  in 
Drury*Lane.*'  Wc  sec,  however,  that  at  an  early  period 
Sir  Thomas  Skipwith  was,  for  some  time  at  least,  invested 
with  this  sovereignty ;  and  Cibber  says,  that  **  he  had  an 
equal  share  with  Rich  in  the  property  ;'*  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  of  the  Killigrew  family.  About 
the  year  1708  he  transferred  his  right,  whatever  it  was« 
to  Colonel  Brett;  and  died  in  1710. 

^  Mary  Tudor,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second, 
by  Mary  Davies,  a  celebrated  singer  on  the  stage.  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  269,  n.  She  was  born  in  1673,  and  married 
in  1687-8  to  Francis,  Lord  Radcltfle;  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1 696*7,  became  Earl  of  Derwent water, 
then  corruptly  written  (as  it  was  sounded,)  Darentwaier*  ' 

*  Arabella,  daughter  of  Sir'Edward  Allen,  Bart.  She 
first  married  Francis  Thompson,  Esq.'  and  was  at  ihii 
time  the  wife  of  Lord  George  Howard,  (eldest  son  of 
,  Henry,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  second  wife,) 
who  died  in  March,  i7flO-ti. 

*  Etizabetb,  daughter  of  Digby,  Lord  Gerardj|  and 
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Commindi  the  left ;  and  England*!  dear  deliglii, 
The  bold  Fitzwalter'  charges  on  the  right. 
The  Prince,  to  welcome  hit  propitious  friends^ 
A  throne  erected  on  the  stag«;  ascends. 

He  said  :«-*Blest  angels  I  for  great  ends  design'dt 
Tlie  best,  and  sure  the  fairest,  of  your  kind» 
How  shall  I  praise,  or  in  what  numbers  sing 
Your  just  compassion  of  an  injured  King  ? 
Till  you  appeared,  no  prospect  did  remain, 
My  crown  and  falling  sceptre  to  maintain  ; 
No  noisy  beaus  in  all  my  realm  were  found ; 
No  beauteous  nymphs  my  empty  boxes  crowned ; 
But  still  I  saw,  O  dire  heart-breaking  woe  I 
My  own  sad  consort*  in  the  foremost  row. 
But  this  auspicious  day  new  empire  gives ; 
And  if  by  your  support  my  nation  lives. 
For  you  my  bards  shall  tune  the  sweetest  lays, 
Norton'  and  Henley ^  shall  resound  your  praise ; 

second  wife  of  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  killed 
in  a  duel  by  Lord  Mohun,  in  Nov.  171a. 

'  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Bertie,  of  UffingUMi» 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Esq..  a  younger  son  of  Mon- 
tague, the  second  Earl  of  Lindsey.  She  was  at  this  time 
the  wife  of  Charles  Mildmay,  the  second  Lord  Fiti- 
waiter,  of  that  family. 

*  Margaret,  daughter  of  George,  Lord  Chandos,  and 
relict  of  William  Brownlow,  of  Humby,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. She  is  represented  in  one  of  the  lampoons  of  that 
day,  as  much  older  than  her  husband : 

**  Sackville  wants  leisure  to  attend  his  Muse, 

**  His  time  is  taken  up  with  these  reviews, 

**  And  Skipwith  with  his  grannam  cf  a  spouse.^' 

*  Richard  Norton,  of  Southwick,  in  Hampshire,  Esq. 
Cibbc^'s  comedy,  entitled  Lov£'s  Last  Shift,  waa  de« 
dicated  to  this  gentleman,  in  Feb.  1696-7.    In  **  A  Dia« 


} 
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And  I,  not  last  of  the  harmonious  train* 
Will  give  a  loose  to  my  poetick  vein* 

To  him  great  Derwentwater  thus  replied  t 
Thou  mighty  Prince,  in  many  dangers  tried, 

•  • 

logue  between  Poet  Motteux  and  Patron  Henningham/* 
who  is  charged  with  writing  the  Dedication  of  BlAUTT 
IN  Distress  to  himself,  (State  Poems,  tl.  a^i,)  he  it 
thus  introduced : 

**  Patron.  Here,  Sirra,  here  *s  five  guineas  then. 

*•  Poet,  What  do  you  mean  ?  you  promised  ten ; 

**  And  Norton  gave  a  hundred  pieces, 

**  To  own  a  better  thing  than  this  Js, 

•*  Even  to  Southerne,-— ." 
The  piece  here  alluded  to  is  PavsanIAS,  a  tragedy,  which 
Southeme  published  in  1696, without  the  author's  name; 
who,  we  learn  from  The  Diipensary,  was  Mr.  Norton. 
Garth  highly  commends  it : 

**  And  Briuin,  since  Pausanias  was  writ, 

**  Knows  Spartan  virtue,  and  Athenian  wit." 

In  my  copy  of  Phaeton,  a  tragedy,  by  Gildon,  4to. 
1698,  (which  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Montague,)  is  the 
following  inscription  to  this  gentleman,  in  Gildon^s  hand« 
writing,  which  accompanied  a  presentation  copy,  and 
probably  produced  the  effect  intended  by  the  poet,  a  do« 
nation  of  a  few  guineas : 

'*  Domino  Domino 

**  Ricardo  Norton,  de  Southwick  in  agro  Hampton!* 
ensi,  Armigero ;  viro  eximio,  tam  virtutibus  quam  genere 
claro,  Musis  dilectissimo,  ipsarumque  cultorum  fautori 
colendissimo,  libellum  hune  offert 

**  Carolus  Gildon.'* 
Mr.  Norton  died  Dec.  to,  178«,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
His  extraordinary  will,  which  was  made  in  1714,  and 
the  lau  codicil  in  Nov*  lygit  may  be  found  ii^  Thb 
Gentleman*!  Magasine,  toI.  iii.  p.  f;«    He  left  a 
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Born  to  dispute  severe  decreet  of  faie» 

The  nursing  father  of  a  sickly  state; 

Behold  the  pillars  of  thy  lawful  reign  I 

Thy  regal  rights  we  promise  to  maintain: 

Our  brightest  nymphs  shall  thy  dominions  gracef 

With  all  the  beauties  of  the  Highland  race; 

The  beaus  shall  make  thee  their  peculiar  care» 

For  beaus  will  always  wait  upon  the  fair : 

For  thee  kind  Becrctonand  bold  Webbe  shall  fight,' 

Lord  Scott ^  shall  ogle,  and  my  spouse  shall  write  :v 

real  estate  of  £.6000.  per  ann.  and  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  /'.eo.oool.  "  to  the  poor ;  that  is  to  say/' 
(says  the  testator)  **  to  the  poor  hungry,  and  thirsty, 
naked,  and  strangers,  sick  and  wounded,  and  prisonen, 
to  the  end  of  the  world'*  He  also  bequeathed  two 
saphire  rings  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  a  ring  with  a  holy  lamb  enameled  thereon,  and 
set  round  with  diamonds,  to  each  of  the  Bishops,  **  to  be 
by  them,  and  all  and  every  of  them,  daily  and  successively 
worn,  to  the  end  of  the  worlds** — Of  this  will,  which  is 
very  long,  was  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  was 
lodged  for  several  years  in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  appointed  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  executors.  But  on  a  trial  at  Bar  in  the  King's 
Bench,  in  May,  1739,  the  testator  was  found  to  be  in* 
sane,  and  his  will  was  set  aside. 

4  Anthony  Henley,  of  the  Grange  in  Hampshire,  Esq., 
a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  who  died  in  1711.  He  was 
father  of  Robert,  the  first  Earl  of  Northington,  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  at  this  time  represented  Andover  in 
Parliament.  There  are  three  letters  written  by  hin( 
to  Swift,  in  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xviii.  Garth  dedicated 
his  Dispensary  to  this  gentleman;  and  Southerne,  in  the 
Dedication  of  Pausanias  to  him,  says,  that  he  was  at 
once  a  master  of  poetry,  painting,  and  musick.    Tlie 
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Thus  shall  ihy  Court  our  English  youth  engross, 
Anil  all  the  Scotch,  from  Drummohd  down  to  Ross** 

Now  in  his  throne  the  King  securely  sat ; 
But  O !  this  change  alarm'd  the  rival  state  i 

Epilogue  to  Paus ANiAs  was  written  by  Mr.  Henle)%  who 
was  probably  a  friend  of  Mr.  Norton.       ' 

*  Perhaps  General  Webbe,  whose  *\firm  plaiotm*^  was 
afterwards  celebrated  by  TickelK  Of  the  prowess  of 
Mr.  Beereton  no  memorials  have  been  discovered. 
*  *  Lord  Henry  Scott,  second  surviving  son  of  James* 
Duke  of  Monmouth ;  v;hd  was  born  in  1676.  In  1706  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Deloraine,  and  died  about  1730. 

^  The  Earl  of  Derwentwatcr*s  poetry,  which  appean 

to  have  been  composed  when  he  was  Lord  Radcliffci  it 

ipoken  of  with  contempt  in  a  lampoon  written  about  thia 

period.    The   person  addressed  is  Colonel  Hevening* 

-  ham,  who  has  been  already  mentioned : 

'*  Lord  Radc1iire*s  poems  might  thy  satire  lit; 
**  But  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  men  of  wit?" 
Again,  ibid. 
*'  —  if  to  charge  the  fair  thy  fancy  moves, 
'*  Write  Popham*s  life,  or  Madam  Griffin's  fovei^ 
'*  One  labour  too  to  Ranelagh  is  due, 
'*  Who  with  false  beauty  docs  deface  the  true  % 
*'  And  may  arrive  with  diligence  and  care 
*'  In  time  to  rival  Dcrweniwater's  heir. 
'*  On  such  as  these  thy  doggrd  numbers  try,**  &c« 
*  In  the  last  age,  and  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
0  in  engross  was  pronounced  short,  as  in  loss*    So  Pope, 
«kho  perhaps  remembered  the  lines  before  us : 
**  But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  f 
'*  Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross^^^ 

Pope  had  diligently  read  the  State  Poems,  and  may  bt 
lometimes  traced  in  them.    Thus,  **  Peace  it  my  detit 
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Betidcf ,  he  lately  bribed^  in  breach  of  lawii 

The  fair  deserter  of  her  uncle*!  cause.  * 

This  rottz*d  the  Monarch  of  the  neighbouring  erowilt 

A  drowsy  Prince»  too  careleu  of  renown.  * 

Yet  prompt  to  vengeance,  and  untauglu  to  yieldt 

Great  Scarsdale*  chslleng'd  Skipwith  to  th«  field. 

Whole  shoals  of  poets  for  this  chief  declare, 

And  vassal  players  attend  him  to  the  war. 

Skipwith  with  joy  the  dreadful  summons  took^ 

And  brought  an  equal  force;  then  Scarsdale  spoke: 

delight — "  is  taken  from  a  former  line  in  the  poem  before 

us.     So  in  **  an  Essay  in  opposition  to  the  Essay  oik 

Satire/'  ittJ. 
••  So  bawling  H-         -n  and  K—  the  mute, 
*'  With  noise  and  nonsense  fill  up  the  dispnU.** 

Whence  perhaps  in  the  Dunciad,  wc  have-^ 
'*  With  noise  and  Norton,  brangling  and  Breval/* 

Again,  in  vol.  iii.  p*  13^: 
*'  [The]  liule  underlings  tha  sit  about, 
**  Pretend  they  know  the  author  by  his  style  i 
**  Tve  eas*d  my  mind,  and  will  securely  smite*** 

So,  in  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot : 
**  — ^  •^-—  and  can  I  choose  but  ianTr, 
**  When  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  siyle.^ 

«  This  **  fair  deserter"  appears  to  have  been  the  aetreu 
whom  Lord  Henry  Scott  admired,  and  was  perhaps  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Betterton.  I  suspect,  the  person  meant  was 
Mrs.  Moore,  who  performed  in  The  Pretenders,  a 
comedy,  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields,  in 
S698;  and  in  Farquhar's  LovE  and  a  Bottle,  acted 
in  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in  1699.  She  was  probably  an 
actress  of  some  estimation,  having  spoken  the  Epilogue 
tfi  the  former  play. 

*  Betterton,  who  was  at  this  time  near  sixty*five  years 
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Thoa  bane  of  empire.  Toe  to  human  kindt ' 
Wbom  neither  leagues  nor  laws  of  nations  bind  1 1     .  * 
For  cares  of  high  poetick  sway  unfit, 
Thou  shame  of  learning,  and  reproach  of  wit{ 
Restore  bright  Helen  to  my  longing  sight, 
Or  now  my  signal  shall  begin  the  fight. 

Hold,  said  the  foe,  thy  warlike  host  remove* 
Nor  let  our  bards  the  chance  of  battle  prove : 
Should  death  deprive  us  of  their  shining  parts» 
What  would  become  of  all  the  liberal  arts  f 
Should  Dennis  fall,  whose  high  majestick  wit« 
And  awful  judgment,  like  two  tallies,  fit. 
Adieu  strong  Odes,  and  every  lofty  strain, 
The  tragick  rant,  and  proud  Pindarick  vein : 
Should  tuneful  D'Urfey  now  resign  his  breath* 
The  lyrick  Muse  would  scarce  survive  his  death) 
Bui  should  divine  Motteux  untimely  die. 
The  gasping  Nine  would  in  convulsions  lie« 
For  these  bold  champioiu  safer  arms  provide* 
And  let  their  pens  the  double  strife  decide. 
'    The  King  consents ;  and  urg*d  by  publick  food* 
Wisely  retreau,  to  save  his  people*s  blood : 
The  moving  legions  leave  the  dusty  plain* 
And  safe  at  home  poetick  wars  maintain. 


mam 


LETTER  XLIV. 

TO  MM.   STSWARD. 

TMesdaj,  March  I2tk,  iCgQ  [-170Q.] 

MADAM, 

Ti8  a  week  since  t  received  the  £ivoar  of  * 
letter^  which  I  have  not  yet  acknowledged  to  you. 

M.    In  1695  he  had  seceded  from  Drury-Lane*  and 
opened  the  theatre  in  Lificoln*s  Inn  Fields. 
*  Hoben  Leaket  the  third  Earl  of  Scarsdale. 
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About  that  tiine  my  new  Poems  were  published, 
which  are  not  come  till  this  day  into  my  hands. 
They  are  a  debt  to  you,  I  must  confess ;  and  I  am 
glad,  because  they  ore  so  unworthy  to  be  made  a 
present.'  Your  sisters,  I  hope,  will  be  so  kind  to 
have  them  conveyed. to  you;  that  my  writeings 
may  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you,  which  is 
deny*d  to  me«  The  Town  encourages  them  with 
more  applause  than  any  thing  of  mine  deserves : 
and  particularly  my  Cousin  Driden  accepted  one 
from  me  so  very  indulgently,  that  it  mokes  me 
more  and  more  in  love  with  him.  But  all  our 
hopes  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  wholly 
dash*d.  Our  proprieties  are  destroyed ;  and  rather 
than  we  should  not  perish,  they  have  made  a  breach 
in  the  Magna  Charta;^  for  which  God  foigive 
them !— Congreve*s  new  play'  has  had  but  mo* 
derate  success,  though  it  deserves  much  better. 
-—I  am  neither  in  health,  nor  do  I  want  aftlictions 
of  any  kind  s  but  am  in  all  conditions. 
Madam, 

Your  most  oblig*d  obedient  Servant, 
John  Diypbk. 
For  Mrs.  Siuart^  att  Cojterstock 
near  Ou9uile^  These. 

Bj  the  Oundle  Carrier^  with 
a  hook  directed  to  her,  Tliese. 
Northamptomhjre. 

<  Here  we  have  an  additional  confirmstion  of  a  re- 
mark  already  made.  See  p.  74,  n.  4.  So  alto  when 
he  tpeaki  of  his  Virgil  to  bis  sons^  he  says,  **  it  succeeds 
in  the  world  beyond  its  desert^  or  my  expectation.** 
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LETTER  XLV. 

TO  MUS., STEWARD. 

Thurfday.JprilthelUh,  1700. 
MADAMi 

Thb  ladies  of  the  town  have  infected  you  at  a 
distance ;  they  are  all  of  your  opinion^  aiid  like 
my  last  book  of  Poems*  better  than  any  thing  they 
have  fermeriy  seen  of  mine.  I  always  thought 
my  Verses  to  my  Cousin  Driden  were  the  best  of 
the  whole  ;^  and  to  my  comfort^  the  Town  thinks 
them  SO;  and  he^  which  pleases  me  most^  is  of 
the  same  judgment^  as  appears  by  a  noble  present 

4  He  alludes  Co  die  itatulc,  it  and  is  William  HI. 
c.  4*  for  the  further  preventing  the  growth  of  popery ; 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  99th  of 
Sept.  17001  all  papists  who  should  not,  within  six  months 
after  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  take  the  oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  &c.  should  be  incapable  oC 
inheriting  gr  taking  any  lands  or  tenements,  by  descent  or 
devise ;  and  that  the  next  of  kin,  being  a  proteitant,  should 
enjoy  the  same. 

'  The  Way  of  ths  WoatD.    The  author  was  so 
disgusted  at  the  ill  reception  of  this  comedy,  that  he 
determined  to  write  no  mote  for  the  stage. 
*  His  Fables. 

)  It  should  be  remembered,  Ihit  when  he  speaks  of  the 

contents  of  this  volume,  Md  thus  highly  praises  the  verses 

to  his  kinsman^  he  had  In  eontemplation  only  the  new 

pieces  which  appeared  in  it.    ALsxANDEa*s  Feast  bad 

TOL.  I*  PART  lU  k 
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he  has  lent  me/  whieh  surpro*d  mei  becsuie  I  &d 
not  in  the  least  expect  it^— I  doubt  not  but  he  re- 
ceived what  you  were  pleai*d  to  send  him ;  because 
he  sent  me  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  fiivour 
to  write  me.— ^At  this  Very  instant  I  heare  the 
guns  I  which|  goeiAg  off,  give  me  to  understand 
that  die  King  is  goeing  to  the  Birliament^  to  pass 
ActS|  and  consequently  to  prorogue  them:  for 
yestenlay  I  heard  that  both  he  and  the  Lords  have 
given  up  the  causCi  and  the  House  of  Commons 
Imve  gained  an  entire  victory  ;^  though,  under  the 

been  printed  in  1697,10  a  separate  toaai  had  already 
*^  bad  iu  triali  and  itood  out  all  appeals.** 

*  See  vol.  if  parti.  pp»3aj  and  gaj. 

9  King  William  had  rewarded  the  Earlt  of  Portland, 
Oalway,  Albemarle,  and  Athlone»  and  other  of  his  foreign 
fervanu,  who  had  served  him  ably  and  faithfully,  and 
whom  he  had  raised  to  peerages,  with  grants  of  part  of 
the  forfeited  estate^  in  Ireland,  to  enable  them  to  auppoit 
their  new  dignities.  The  House  of  Commons  having 
resolved  to  resume  those  granu,  brouj^it  in  a  Bill  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  payment  of  the 
publick  dcbti ;  and,  to  prevent  the  Bill  from  being  de» 
feated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  called  this  Bill,  not 
'  an  Act  of  Resumption,  but  a  Bill  of  Supply ;  and  tacked  it 
so  that  for  the  ordinary  grants  of  the  year.  The  Lords  for 
tome  time  opposcd--«not  the  resumption,  but  the  form  of 
the  Bill,  which  tended  to  reduce  them  to  insignificance : 
but  at  length,  on  an  intimation  from  his  Majesty, — that  he 
did  not  wl&h  any  further  opposition  to  be  made,  even 
the  Servauu  of  the  Crown  gave  way ;  and  the  Bill  passed 
botli  Hoi|scs.-^The  day  before  this  leuer  was  written, 
the  Commons,  not  content  with  having  deprived  tlieir 
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msei  I  am  of  Opinion  that  much  of  iht  C0n(idehe« 
is  abated  on  either  iide,  and  that  whensoever  thiey 
meet  next)  it  will  give  that  hou«e  a  Atther  occa^^ 
lion  of  encrooehing  on  the  prefogadve  and  thtf 
Latin  for  they  who  beam  the  |>ursei  frtU  nile^ 
The  Parliament  being  fisen>  my  CMUin  DrideA 
will  immediately  be  with  yoti)  ahd|  I  belieVe^  re^ 
mm  hii  thanlu  in  perM>n«^AU  this  while  I  am 
tame  at  home/  and  hate  not  ttirrM  abh)id  ihiA 
moneth  at  least.  Neither  my  wife  nor  Charles  are 
well,  but  have  intrusted  their  terviee  In  my  hand. 
I  humbly  add  my  own  to  the  unwilling  High  She^ 
riff,^  and  wish  him  fairly  at  an  ehd  of  his  tnmblci  ' 
The  latter  end  of  last  week,  I  had  the  honour 
of  a  visite  from  my  Cousine,  your  mother,  and  my 
Cousdne  Dorothy,  with  which  I  was  much  com* 
forted. — Within  this  moneth  there  will  be  played 
for  my  profit,  an  old  play  of  Fletcher^s,  cilM  IIib 
Pilgrim,  corrected  by  my  good  ^ehd^  Mr, 
Vanbrook ; '  to  which  I  have  added  a  new  Masque, 

Deliverer  of  his  faithful  Dutch  Guards^  and  wishing  to 
rtiark  their  hatred  of  all  those  for  whom  he  had  any 
personal  regard,  had  resolved  to  address  hini»  ihat  no 
person,  not  a  native  cf  his  domnions.  except  Pritiee 
George  of  Denmark,  should  be  admiucd  to  his  coaneill. 
cither  in  England  or  Irelafld.-^To  prevent  this  additss 
being  presented,  on  the  nth  of  April  he  went  suddanl/ 
to  the  House  of  Lords  i  and|  to  fnark  hisdisgtiu  the  mort 
itrongly,  after  having  given  his  asiem  to  the  Am  of 
Resumption,  and  some  other  Bills,  he  prorogtied  the 
Parliament,  without  making  a  ipeeth  from  the  IhfMe, 
'  *  Mr.  Steward.  See  p.  S05. 
*  The  orthography  of  VanbnigVs  naole  was  for  seiiit  * 
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and  urn  to  write*  a  new  Prologue  and  Epilogue* 
Southem^s  tragedy,  called  the  Rbvolt  of  Cafva^ 
will  be  play*d  at  Betterton*8  House  within  this 
fortnight.  I  am  out  with  that  Company;  and 
therefore,  if  I  can  help  it,  will  not  read  it  before 
'tis  acted,  though  the  authour  much  desires  I 
8hou*d.— -Do  not  think  I  will  refuse  a  present  from 
fair  hands ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  save  my  bacon.* 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  slovenly  letter  ;^  but  I 
have  not  health  to  transcribe  it.  My  service  to 
my  Cousin,  your  brother,  who  I  heare  is  happy  in 
your  company ;  which  he  is  not,  who  most  desires 
it,  and  who  is,  Madam, 

Your  most  obligM  obedient 
Servant, 

John  Dbydbit. 
For  Mrs.  Stuar/, 

An  Cottersiock^  mart  Oundh^ 
in  Northamptomhyri^  These. 
To  be  left  with  the 

Postmaster  of  Oundle. 

time  unsettled.  It  it  thui  ipelled  in  the  fifth  volmnt 
of  Dryden's  Misc£LLAN1£I  publiihed  in  1704,  after  bit 
,  death.— Gildon  says,  that  Dryden  had  publickly  foM* 
fyrUi'd  Vanbrugh ;  but  I  know  not  to  what  he  alludci, 

*  Our  author  died  on  the  first  of  the  following  inomb» 
after  an  illness  of  four  or  five  days :  these  last  spirited 
productions  of  his  pen»  therefore,  were  written  between 
the  ttth  and  a6th  of  April,  perhaps  not  a  fortnight  before 
bis  deaih. 

I  See  letter  xxix.  p.  73. 

4  The  paper  Was  blotted  with  ink  in  several  places,  sod 
otherwise  soiled. 
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IN  THE  LIFE  OF  DRYDEM. 

P.  3.  n.  K  4*  from  the  boCtoin. 

In  the  year  1679,  and  for  tome  time'tftc2rwardi»  our 
•  author  wrote  hit  name  Dr£YD£n  ;  as  we  find  from  the 
London  Gazette,  No.  147a,  (seep.  saSt  n.7.)  and  from 
the  titlepage  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Essay  or 
Daamaticr  PoESYt  in  1684.  So  also  one  of  his  eon* 
temporaries,  in  a  paper  of  Verses  prefixed  to  NoAH*l 
Flood,  an  opera,  1679 : 

^*  Thou  fear*st  no  cynical  philosopher, 

*'  No  nigrum  O,  nor  an  English  R 1 

**  No,  nor  thou  necd'st  not ;  for  we  plainly  see     1 

**  In  every  individual  line  of  thee,  > 

**  Milton  and  Dresden  in  ephome."  J 

F 

It  should  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  hit 
family.    See  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  ^{4.  n.  ' 

I      P.  6.  n.  I.  13.  For  DryJen^  r.  Dryden. 

!       Ibid.  n.  K  4.  from  the  bottom.   From  the  inaccuracy  of 

the  person  whom  I  employed  to  transcribe  the  inscription 
\  on  Dryden*s  monument,  the  words  here  are  liot  rightly 

arranged,  though  in  other  respects  the  inscription  is 
\  correctly  given.  Tliey  should  have  been  arranged  thus : 
1  "J.   D  R  Y  D  EN, 

I  **  Katus  163a.  Mortttus  Matj  t.  1700/*  &c. 

I      P.  10. 1.  %6.  For  Burmi^  r.  OUmixan. 

Ilbid.  n.  3.  I.  a.  This  pamphlet,  which  was  published 
anonymously,  I  now  believe,  was  writteui   not  by 
homas  Burnet,  but  by  Johfi  Oldmixon. 
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P*  It.  I.  17.  Afo^-— leaving  two  daughters;  Elizabeth 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Richard  Martyn,  Prebendary  of  Wett. 
miQit^r^  iME»4  NUry»  vbo  w^i  imrried  k^  Johp  Sb^w.  Esq. 

P.  16. 1.  5.  For  Drydtti^  r.  Drq/den. . 

Ibid,  I.  12.  Dde  the  marks  of  a  wqrd  omitted ;  and  for 
iabU^  r.  tables. 

An  inaccurate  transcf ipi  of  this  order,  which  was 
transmitted  to  me  from  Cambridge,  was  the  occasipn  of 
this  errour ;  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  correct  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mansel,  Master  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for 
the  notice  relative  to  Dr.  Lockier's  admission  into  that 
college,  given  in  p.  481.  n. 

The  words~««  tlu  ihree  Fettawes  iaUes,*^  that  is,  the  three 
tables  of  the  Fellows,  refer,  as  the  same  gentleman  ob* 
serves  to  me,  to  a  table  formerly  in  use  at  Trinity  College, 
viz.  the  Bursar^s,  which  has  for  some  time  been  laid 
aside ;  two  ubles  only  (the  Vice*Master's  and  the  Dean's) 
l)eing  now  occupied. 

To  Dr.  Mansel  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  following 
nptice,  which  has  been  lately  discovered  in  one  of  the  old 
books  of  his  College : 

*'  April  83,  1655.  At  the  election  of  Scholars,  Wil- 
ford  is  chosen  into  Sir  Preyden's  place." 

This  entry  induces  me  to  believe,  that  our  author  left 

the  University  a  year  earlier  than  I  have  supposed.  There 

,  are  instances,  however,of  gownsmen  residing  at  Carabridge 

after  the  loss  of  their  scholarships. 

P.  17. 1.  8.  As  I  was  sure  from  the  recital  in  our  author's 

patent,  that  he  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  I  had  reason  to 

believe  that  he  had  obtained  that  degree  at  Cambridge, 

at  the  regular  time,  though  his  name  was  omitted  to  be 

enrolled  with  those  wlio  were  thus  honoured  in  1657. 

Still,  however,  entertaining  doubts  on  this  subject,  I 

continued  my  researches  after  the  page  here  referred 

to  was  printed ;  and  at  length  discovered  that  Drydcu's 
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degree  of  M.  A*  was  conrerred  by  Archbishop  Sheldoii« 
teveni  years  afterwirdi*  See  the  Dispenmion  grameA 
on  that  occatioiii  in  tlie  Appendix  to  vol*  i«  part  h 

P.  a8«  n.  4.  U  g.  For  «»  n  an. 

P.  74. 1.  It,  from  the  bottom.  Dek  thewordi-HiiiilArar 

fuarUrSm 
?•  8i.  U  g*  After  the  word  sense,  add  *\ 
P.  9a.  n.  9«  IMf  the  words— 4fi  /A<  Appendix. 
P.  lot.  n.  I.  13.  For  rogw^  r.  if(^. 
P.  103.  n.  j.    This  lady  has  been  represented  at  the 
.  person  whom  Pope  had  in  view  in  the  second  of  the 

Sdllowing  lines,— On  thb  Use  op  Riches  : 

^  But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  tlut, 
«*  Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cai.** 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  (Lord  Hailes,)  being  laudabfjr 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  countrywoman,  has  thuf 
vindicated  her  from  this  charge,  in  a  note  on  a  curious* 
work,  entitled  **  The  Opinions  of  Sarah,  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Marlborough,*' selected  from  her  Grace's  original  papers^, 
and  printed  in  1788 :  '*  Mr.  Pope  had  the  art  of  laying 
hold  on  detached  circumsunces,  and  of  applying  them  ta 
his  purpose,  without  much  regard  for  historical  accuracy. 
Thus,  to  his  hemistick-***  endoW  a  collqge,  or  a  cat/  he 
adds  this  n6te  ;~*  That  •  Duchess  of  Richmond  left 
annuities  to  her  cats.'  The  lady,  as  to  whom  he  seema 
10  uncertain,  was  At  idU  Siuari  of  the  Coitite  de  Grahi^ 
rnonu  She  kft  annuUies  io  certain  fenuJe friends ,  with  tha 
burden rfmainiaining  seme  of  her  eats;  a  delicate  way  of 
providing  for  poor,  and  probably  prbud^  gentlewomen, 
withottt  making  them  feel  ihat  they  owed  their  Kvelihood* 
to  her  mere  liberality." 

Pope's  appanem  uncertainty  With  regard  16  the  person 
alluded  to^  apptan  to  have  arisen  merely  frotti  his  having  > 
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written  in  hii  firit  edition  in  folioi  **  A  certain  Ou« 
€heti»  in  her  last  will»  left  coniiileiable  annuities  and 
legacies  to  her  cats  ;'*— and  in  subsequent  edttionsi  when 
he  had  caught  the  name«   having  inserted  it  without 
changing  the  original  structure  of  the  sentcncci  hy  print* 
ing— **  A  certain  Duchess  rf  Richmond^*'  &c.    But  on 
inquiry  it  tiiros  out,  that  both  the  poet  and  Sir  David 
Dalrymple  (who  in  general  was  extremely  accurate,)  were 
mistaken ;  the  one  in  supposing  any  such  bequest  to  have 
been  made,  at  least  by  a  Duchess  of  Richmond  after  the 
Restoration ;  and  the  other,  in  the  motive  assigned  for 
this  bequest;  for  I  have  examined  the  will  ^ la  hdU 
Siuartf  and  not  one  word  does  it  contain  concerning  ihe 
mainUnanct  of  cats.   The  will  of  Frances  Terese,  Di^^heu 
of  Richmond,  who  was  a  widow  for  near  thirty  years, 
was  made  Sept.  24,  170a,  and  it  was  proved  on  the  atst 
of  the  following  October,  six  days  after  her  death.  (Pr. 
Opp.  Heme,  qu.  166.)    This  lady  appears  not  to  have, 
forgotten  that  she  had  been  celebrated  for  her  beauty ; 
for  she  directed  by  a  codicil  to  her  will*  that  her  '*  effigies, 
as  well  done  in  wax  as  could  be,  and  dreflcd  in  coronation 
robes  and  coronet,  should  be  placed  in  a  case  vi\i\\  clear 
crown  glass  before  it,  and  should  be  set  up  in  West-  ^ 
minster  Abbey,"  near  Lodowick  Stuart,  the  old  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  Frances,  his  wife. 

Anne  Brudencll,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  died  in  Dec. 
1722,  about  ten  years  before  Pope's  Epistle  was  written, 
and  was  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been  in  his  con* 
temptation :  but  she  made  no  will,  dying  in  her  husband's 
life-time. — It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  poet  too  hastily 
gave  credit  to  a  false  tale,  unless. the  will  of  Frances 
Howard,  the  widow  of  Lodowick  Stuart,  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, should  contain  the  bequest  above  mentioned; 
which  is  so  improbable,  that  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  learn  whaher  she  made  a  will  or  not.  She  died  in  1639. 
p.  106. 1.  14.  For  prologue^  r.  some  verses. 
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P»  lit.  !•  B.  Tor pre^raicry,  t. pr^araHvdy. 
P.  i3j.  1.  7,  and  in  n.  9.  Fbr  QuerouaiUe,  t.  QuerouaOe. 
P.  180.  n.  h  !•  For— in  Mil  volume,  r.  in  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
P.  181  •  I.  5.  Ai  in  this  critical  age  wc  mutt  spfalt  by  ihe 
car  J,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  add  to  this  passage,  (which 
was  printed  several  months  ago,)  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Mr.  Dyer  was  the  sole  author,  but  the  prin« 
cipal  author,  of  the  work  alluded  to.     I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  at  least  one,  perhaps  two 
co-adjutors  :  but  his  co-adjutor  most  assuredly  was  nd 
m  young  Irishman,  who  has  been  lately  suggested  as  the 
writer  of  the  work  alluded  to ;  an  opinion  for  which 
the  following  among  other  reasons  of  tfuat  weight  has 
.    been  assigned ;— -because  ie  used  lo  carry  Junius  iu  h's 
pockd,  and  was  in  the  hatit  of  repeoAng  io  kis  friends 
various  passages  ofikai  work!!! 
P«  S84.  n.  3. 1. 8*.  **  Jhui  ike  time  of  this  event,  some  pe- 
cuniary losses,**  &c.    The  pecuniary  losses  which  are 
here  coupled  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Dyer,  happened  in 
.  Nov.  1769,  near  ikree  years  before  that  event.   . 
P.  190. 1.  4.  Dde  the  word%— •  second  time.    Lord  Ro. 
Chester  had  before  been  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury* 
.  but  was  not  made  Lord  High  Treasurer  till  after  the 
«  accession  of  King  James  IL }  as  I  have  elsewhere 

sutcd. 
P.  S05.  I  have,  I  find,  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention 
in  the  List  of  our  Author's  Works,  his  translation  of 
the  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  should  have  been 
introduced  here.  The  Dedication  prefixed  to  that  piece 
is  printed  in  its  proper  place. 
In  the  Bodleian  Cauloguc  another  work  is  attributed 
to  our  author,  on  very  slight  grounds :  **  An*  Exposition 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Citholick  Church,*'  translated 
from  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  published  at  London 
in  168  j.    The  only  authority  for  attributing  this  transla- 
tion to  Drydeni  should  seem  to  have  been  the  following 
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note  in  Bishop  Barlow'i  haod-writing*  u  the  bottom  of 
the  tttlepage  of  the  copy  belonging  to  the  Bodleim 
library! 

•«  By  Mr.  Dryden,  then  only  a  poet»  now  a  papiit  too  2 
may  be,  he  was  a  papiit  before,  but  not  known  till  of  late."* 

This  book  had  belonged  to  Buhop  Barlow,  who  died 
in  1691. 

P.  aoy.  1. 3*  After  cJSces.  add— tfiii,ai  ki  kime^kki  t§U 

MSt  he  €onscmtiousl)i  rdinqinshid  thim* 
P.  aaa.  n.  y.  Dde  the  words— «i  ihii  votumt. 
P«  ass*  last  line  of  text.  Rtad^hMd  been»  &c.  The  word 

kad  was  inadvertently  omitted  at  the  press,  after  this 

page  had  been  revised  for  the  last  time  by  the  author* 
P*  835*  I*  6*  Itom  a  Letter  of  Dryden  to  Jacob  Tonson, 

it  should  seem  that  the  translation  of  Virgil  was  sent  to 

the  press,  when  only  eight  books  of  it  were  finished. 

Tonson  therefore  probably  began  to  print  at  an  eariiet 

period  than  I  have  supposed. 
P.  036.  n.  8.  For  xvi.  r.  xy. 

P.  858.  n.  8. 1.  la.  For  AUTHOLOCiA»  r.  antholggia. 
P.  878.  n.  U  3.  After  Pensitoso^  dAA^-<ind  dsewkcre. 
P.a8o.n«1.9.  for  Daniel^  r.  Henry.  Henry  Purcell,  how* 

ever,  being  then  dead,  this  musick  must  have  been  old. 
P.  892.  K  ult,  n.  /Zra^^which  was  made,  May  86, 16971 

and  proved  Sept.  7,  1698. 
P.  897. 1.  8.  For  ti,  r.  are. 
P.  302.  n.  6.  Jeremiah  Clarke  also  composed  the  musick 

of  the  Prologue  to  The  Woao  in  the  Moon,  an 

Opera  by  Settle,  pelrformed  in  1697. 
P.  313. 1.  8.  For — Firsi  Lord»  r.  a  Lord.— See  vol.  i. 

part  ii.  p.  loa,  n.  6. 
P.  318.  n.  1.  For  xxvi.  r.  xxxiii. 
P.  329.  L  ult.  n.  Read-'-dicA  at  Chelsea,  and  was  buried 

there  Sept.  9,  1711. 
P.  333.  When  this  page  was  printed  some  months  ago^ 

I  little  cxpe£lcd  that  at  a  subsequent  period  the  palpable 
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*  irrcur  of  Dryden  and  Prior«  and  ihetr  conlemporariei , 
respecting  the  commencement  or  the  century,  would 
be  gravely  relied  on*  ai  adding  support  to  so  strange  a 
notion.  This,  howevert  has  been  the  case;  and,  in 
addition  to  these  authorittesy  we  have  been  told  of  the 
iUtute  for  regulating  the  year,  and  the  correction  of  the 

•  Calendar*  enacted  in  1751,  84  Geo.  II.  e.  S3 ;  where 
tlie  following  woivb  are  found :  *'  For  the  next  century^ 
that  is,  /r#ai  tke  year  1800  to  ike  year  1899,  inclusive^ 
add  to  the  current  year,"  &c.  The  authority,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  is  weighty,  full,  and  complete ;  but 
unfortunately  no  authority  or  statute  can  convince  the 
understanding,  thai  two  and  iwo  do  not  mdike/our^  or 
that  iita^/»fiiii#  years  do  make  cne  hundred.  All  that 
follows  from  that  statute,  is,  that  Lord  Macclesfield, 
who  drew  it»  was  in  an  errour,  as  Dryden,  Prior,  and 

.  others,  bad  been  before  him.  Addison,  however,  should 
seem  not  to  have  adopted  this  strange  mistake ;  for  in 
The  SpECTATdn',  No.  ys,  after  having  given  an  account 
of  the  Everlasting  Club,  he  adds,<— ^*  It  is  said,  thai 
•*  towards  ihi  close  of  lyoo,  being  the  great  year  of 
Jubilee,  the  Club  had  it  in  consideration,  whether  they 
should  break  up,  or  continue  their  session ;  but,  aftef 
many  speeches  and  debates,  it  wu  at  length  agreed  to 
sit  out  ihe  other  century.*' 

P.  340.  n.  I.  t6.  Read^znA  gratuitously  instructing,  fte. 

P.  348. 1.  5.  i?Mef-4hat  far  the  greater  pan  of,  &c. 

P.  349.  n.  I.  8*  '<>f  PkUaddpha^  t.  PhUadelpkia. 

P.  359*  n«  K  ult,  For  Stewart^  r.  Steward. 

P.  361.  n.  4*  h  a*  For  Harveein^  n  Harveian. 

?.  388.  For-*t  Afatt,  r«  Maij  t. 

P.  419.  Add  to  note  a.— No  discredit  was  in  the  last  age 
auached  to  tdU  foolish  study.  There  are  several  ser. 
mons  in  prim,  preached  before  the  teamed  Society  of 
Astrologers* 

P.  439«  1. 5  from  the  bottom.«^The  poetn  here  deicribeds 
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afier  it  had  itceived  Swift*t  eorrectiont,  wu  publiikiet 

in  London  in  quaito,  under  ihe  tide  of  **  EuGiNlo,  or 

Virtiiouf  and  Happy  life;**  and  was  imcribed  to  Mr« . 

•    Pope.   A  few  days  after  iu  publication.  May  17, 17979 

'   the  author,  who  was  a  wine^merchant  at  Wrexham^ 

killed  himself  in  a  very  shocking  manner. 
P.  467.  Add  to  note  i««»To  this  change,  and  the  subse* 
quent  erection  of  Buckingham-House,  Dr.  King  has 
alluded  in  his  Art  op  Coorcry,  written  ahout  forty 
years  afterwards  (1709) : 

•*  The  fate  of  Kings  is  always  in  the  dark ; 

•«  What  Cavalier  would  know  St*  James's  Ptok  ? 

*'  For  Locket's  stands,  where  gardens  once  did  spring, 

**  And  wild-ducks  quack,  where  grasshoppers  did  sing: 

**  A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise, 

*'  Where  Sidley's  noble  Muse  found  mulberries.** 

The  princely  palace  was  that  built  by  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Bucks,  on  the  site  of  Arliogton-House,  before  1705 ; 
for  his  long  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  describing 
his  new  house,  appears  to  have  been  written  in  that  yeari 
soon  after  he  resigned  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

P.  485.  n.  a.  1.  ult.  For  23,  r.  at. 

P.  488. 1.  5*  For  visitors^  r.  visiUrs. 

P.  494*  n.  8.  In  1699,  however,  plays  seem  not  to  have 
begun  uMJive  o'clock.  Thus  Garth,  in  The  Dispen* 
SARY,  Canto  IV.  whicli  first  appeared  in  that  year ; 

**  Not  far  from  that  frequented  theatre, 

**  Where  wand'ring  punks  each  night  9ijue  repair,*'  &e« 

P.  49 j.  n.  9*  I.  8.  AfttrCarew^  put  a  comma. 

P.  499.  n.  ^.  The  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  used  to  go 
almost  every  day  to  Marybone  Bowling-Green,  and 
frequently  stayed  there  till  it  was  dark ;  whence  in 
TheTatler,  No.  i8,  he  is  described  z%  living  ikertt 
not  in  St.  James's  Park. 

P*  517*  1*  10.  For  UuJyt  r.  inslruction. 
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VOL.  I.    PART  II. 
LETTERS. 

P.  04.  n.  I  had  supposed  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardciit 
to  have  assumed  the  name  of  The  QueeiCs  Thtatre^  after 
the  union  of  the  two  companies  in  168a ;  but  it  did 
nott  I  belieTe*  take  that  name  till  a  few  months  after  this 
letter  was  written ;  namely,  on  the  accession  of  James 
II.    Drydpn,  therefore,  was  perfectly  correct. 

P.  88.  n.  a.  I.  a.  In  some  of  the  impressions,  for  iw6 
months  before^  r.  net  long  before.  .^ 

P.  90.  n.  1.  There  is  here  a  slight  errour,  in  eonsequence  • 
of  my  having  trusted  to  Beatson*s  Political  Index  i 
which  is  not  always  a  safe  guide.  Charles  Montague 
was  not  Pint  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  any  part  of 
King  William^s  reign,  and  was  not  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  October,  1699,  having  been  devested  of 
that  office  on  the  ad  of  the  preceding  June ;  as  1  have 
suted  in  a  subsequent  page,  from  an  examination  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls.    See  p.  soa.  n.  6. 

P.  98. 1.  7.  For  Sapho,  r.  Sappho. 

P.  99. 1.  9*  For  haSt  r.  have*  P.  95*  1.  8.  Reai*^yo}X 
may  see.  P..soi«  1.  16.  DtU  a.  P.  103.  1.  3.  For 
havings  r.  haveingi  and  ibid.  r.  done  me.  P.  104. 
Lett.  xli.  I.  a.  DeUol.  Pi  109.  1.  it.  Read^^iio  h€ 
titherg  &c« 

VOL.  L    PARTIL 
ESSAYS. 
f  •  fo.  K  sa.  AngB  smoSf  ftc. 

I  have  frequently  had,  occafion  to  observe  that  our 
author  generally  quoted  from  memory.  The  paflagtf  hero 
cited  ffom  Barclay's  Icon  Animohum,  c.  iv.  8vo.  S614, 
stands  thus  in  the  original :  **  AngHi  ut  plorimon  gravis 
tnimtts,  et  b  ic  velm  ad  consilium  leductus :  seipsos^  el  sum 
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genHsmora.ingtma^animos.  odwii  mraniiir  :ium  lilulinty 
aitt  icribunt^dciceiulere  ad  verba  imaguiaruB  lervittttii,  qiue 
ittorum  leculorttm  blanditiet  invenil,  niii  forte  extemit 
moribus  imbuli»  non  tttstinent/*  Tbeientimem  expressed 
by  the  words  which  Dryden  has  added^—^*  cmUrMrnM* 
Actus  dcspecitd  habeni^*'-At  implied  in  this  passage  as  it 
stands ;  but  they  are  not  found  in  any  edition  of  the  Icon 
Animorum  that  I  have  seen;  and  I  have  consuked 
several.  That  piece  was  afterwards  very  improperly  in« 
corporated  with  his  Satyricon.  of  which  it  makes 
the  Fourth  Pm.  The  Satyricon  is  mentioned  by 
Dryden  in  his  Preface  to  Juvenal. 

It  is  a  curious  circumsuitce,  that  Barclay  in  his  Icon. 
which  contains  a  masterly  description  of  the  manners  of 
the  several  nations  of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  should  have  suggested  an  expedition 
against  the  Turkish  empire,  similar  in  the  most  material 
circumstances  to  that  underukcn  in  the  year  1798  by  the 
French  Republick,  (particularly  in  the  numljcr  of  the 
troops  employed,)  though  it  was  proposed  to  be  directed 
against  a  different  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  from 
that  which  was  assailed  by  the  Corsican  Mussulman,  who 
oow  governs  France.  See  Icon  Animorum.  c.  ix.  I 
'  do  not  however  suspect  him  to  have  read  Barclay's  book : 
he  merely  followed  the  plan  suggested  to  the  ancient 
French  Government. 

P.  26.  n.  a.  Sir  Charles  Sidley  translated  another  act. 

p.  33*  n.  6. 1.  3.  For  1674,  r.  1679 ;  and  in  the  next 
line,  for  Menardine^  (an  errour  in  the  book  here  quoted) 
r.  hStnardiert. 

P.  34.  n.  I.  In  the  conjecture  here  stated.  I  was  certainly 
mistaken,  and  the  errour  has  been  already  acknow- 
ledged. See  the  Life  of  Dryden.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  68* 
CaiTXS  was  unquestionably  intended  to  represent  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  and  LisiDXius.  Sir  Charles  Sidley. 

P.  41.  Dde  the  Nou^  for  the  reason  auigned  above. 
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f.  6u  n.  I.  fi.  For  satirical^  r«  /a(ynVtf/.— Our  luthor's 
inaccuracy  here  was  probably  the  occasion  of  Du 
Johnson's  falling  into  the  same  errour,  in  the  Prcfaco 
to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

F.  69.  n.  5. 1.  ••  For  aicui  ike  year  16301  n  tii  t685. 

P«  99.  n.  *•  After  passage^  r.  in  his  worts. 

P.  96.  n«  U  9*  For  conudiest  r.phys. 

P*  157»  I*  8*  from  the  bottom,  ^^-^kni excuse  •  ••which 
the  philosopher  made  io  the  Emperour^*  &c« 

The  philosopher  here  alluded  to  was  Favorinus )  and 
the  Eroperour*  Adrian.  The  story,  which  was  originally 
related  by  ^lian,  is  thus  told  by  Bacon,  in  his  i6oth 
Apophthegm,  i6fflo,  s6a  j.  **  Tliere  was  a  philosopher 
that  disputed  with  Adrian*  the  Emperour,  and  did  it  but 
weakely.  One  of  his  friends  that  had  beene  by,  afterwards 
said  to  him,  *  Mcethinkes,  you  were  not  like  your  sclfe 
last  day,  in  argument  with  the  Emperour :  I  could  have 
answered  better  my  selfe/  *  Why,*  sayd  the  philosopher, 
*  would  you  have  mee  contend  with  him  thai  commands  ihirtie 
legions  r 

Our  author,  by  writing—"  twenty  legions  of  arts  and 
idencest*  in  order  to  accommodate  the  story  to  his  pur- 
pose, has  entirely  changed  the  point  of  it ;  for  Favorinus 
was  not  afraid  of  the  knowledge^  but  the  power^  of  the 
Emperour.  He  mi^ht,  however,  urge  Barclay's  com* 
ment  on  this  anecdote  in  his  defence  \  who  gravely  cbn« 
tends,  that  the  philosopher  mentioned  this  circumstance 
as  a  proof  of  Adrian*s  science.  See  his  Icon  Animorvm, 
c.  X.  *'  Adco  ut  non  per  jocum  magis  quern  ex  philoso- 
phic  prsecepto,  Favorinus  in^/kam  Adriani  mctitus  sit  ex 
magniiudinepoiestaHs.  Adrianiis  imperator  hrtam  seientiaa 
quaerebat,  et  forte  in  Favorinum  philosophum  inctderat ; 
qui  ab  eo  lacessitus  argumentis,  parcius,  et  ut  victusi 
agebat,  quo  princess  ilnpuni  exultaret*  Objurgantibita 
aroicts,  quod  tain  facUfc  cessisset,  *  Male,Mnquit,  *  admo* 
aetis:    iiaia  ear  tioik  doctisthmmi  putem,  qui  habet 
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vigimi  Icgiones  ?*— Hcc  hoq  sine  argumento  philoio* 
phus;  cum,  ex  arte  tot  legtQnibut  moderari,  til  altioris 
scientis,  quam  quicquld  exercito  et  per  contemplationeoi 
sublato  acumine»  in  icholis  deprebendas/* 

P.  170.  K  6.  from  the  bouom.  Agreai  wit* j  great  work  is 
to  refuse,  as  my  worthy  friend.  Sir  John  Berkenhead^ 
has  ingeniously  expressed  it. 

See  his  Verses  prefixed  to  the  Comedies,  &c.  of  Wil- 
liam Cartwright.  8vo.  1651 : 

«*  For  thy  imperial  Muse  at  once  defines 
**  Laws,  to  arraign  and  brand  their  weak  strong  lines ; 
**  Unmasks  the  golden  verse  that  frights  a  page, 
••  As  when  old  lime  brought  devils  on  the  stage  :^— 
**  Knew  the  right  mark  of  things,  saw  how  to  choose, 
••  fFor  the  great  wifs  great  work  is  to  refuse  J  • 
•*  And  smiled  to  see,  what  shouldering  there  is, 
••  To  follow  Lucan,  where  he  trod  amiss/' 

P.  231.  n.  1. 9.  After  DuUin,  add— and  now  Lord  Bishop. 
ofKillalla. 

Ibid.  I.  penult.  For  que^  r.  qum. 

P.  «95.  n.  1.  14.  After  mi,  r.  or  he/ore* 

P.  33i*  n.  7.  i.  3.  For  in  1668  or  S669,  r.  in  1667. 

p.  34a.  n.*.  This  note  was  founded  on  a  mistake,  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  Caulogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the 
Museum,  in  which  an  edition  of  Dryden*s  MocK 
Astrologer,  of  the  year  1668,  is  mentioned.  But  it 
proves,  on  inspection,  to  have  been  an  inaccuracy  of 
the  person  by  whom  that  Catalogue  was  made ;  for  no 
such  edition  is  in  that  library.  The  play  called  The 
Astrologer,  translated  from  the  French,  and  pub« 
lished  in  1668,  which  is  there,  was  confounded  by  him 
with  Drydcn's  comedy. 

P.  354' n.  The  passage  in  the  Preface  to  The  Tempest, 
which  led  me  to  think  that  it  was  not  exhibited  on  the 
suge  till  after  the  deatb'of  D'Avenant,  must  yield  to 
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luperior  evidence.  Since  this  note  was  written*  I  hive 
observed,  that  the  Epilogue  ascertains  its  first  perform- 
ance to  have  been  in  i667« 

P.  3J9.  n.LpenulL  For  i8th,r.  aSth. 

P*  365*  n.  In  the  country.  Lord  Rochester  lived  « 
blameless  life ;  but  he  used  to  say,  (as  Aubrey  tells  us,) 
that  **  when  he  came  to  Brentford,  the  Devil  emered 
into  him,  and  never  left  him  till  he  returned  to  tht 
country  again,  to  Adderbury  or  Woodstock  Park/*  of 
which  he  was  Ranger. 

P.  371  •  n.  /•  anteptnuli.  For  in  tkeytar^  &c.  n  «l  the  time  tf 
its  deaths  Aug.  ao,  i;oi. 

P.  374.  K  5.—**  that  which  one  of  the  ancients  called-* 
eruditam  tfoluptatem.** 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  author  here  re* 

ferred  to.    Quintilian,  whom  Dryden  appears  to  have 

studied  very  diligently,  has  (lib.  xu)in€ruditis  votuptatitus 

applied  to  pleasures  derived  ^x  sptciacuHi^campc^ttsscra^ttQ. 

Tf.  378.  Add  to  the  note^-Perhaps  tht  fastidious  Brisk  ^ 

Oxford^  was  Sprat. 
P.  383. 1.  7  from  the  bottom.—**  what  the  historian  said 
.  of  a  Roman  Emperor--." 

Otho;  whose  last  words  are  here  cited  with  a  slight 
variation :  **  AlH  diuti&s  imperium  tenuerint ;  nemo  teas 
Jertikr  reliqoerit.'*    Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  47. 

P*  38 j»  n;  Tor/ourtetnt  x%jijittn. 

P.  391.  n«  For  scarce  fflcen^  r.  kttle  more  than  sixteen. 

P.  4fto.  n.  Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  met  with 
the  passage  here  referred  to  by  our  author.  It  isin 
Montague's  Essays,  book  i.  ch.  39.  *«  There  are  ga- 
thered out  of  Cicero's  writings,  and  from  Plinies  •  •  •  •« 
infinite  testimonies  of  a  nature  beyond  measure  ambi* 
tious*  Amongst  others,  that  they  openly, solicit  tht 
historians  of  their  times,  not  to  forget  them  in  their 
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^^}W  i  W^  fortune,  u  it  were  fa  ipigU*  ]ivHl|  iqp4« 
the  v^niiy  of  their  requcyt  to  cpmi^iuei  eye^  )o  pur 
daies,  and  long  since  the  hiitprwv  were^oai**'  Flprjo*b 
translaiion,  i6sa. 

V  D  L.   II. 

P,  16.' I.  i8«  After  ckosest  put  a  comma. 

P.  26.  L  a  9.  Yoxfregore^  t.frigort. 

P.  87. 1.  14,  For  naiure^  r.  nain^. 

P.  3j.  n.  When  this  note  was  written,  I  thought  duv 

author  liad  more  concern  in  the  Essay  CM  Satire 

than  I  now,  on  a  closer  examination,  believe  he  bad. 

See  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  130. 
P.  83.  /•  vlt. — **  and  curse  ye  MeroZt  would  be  oftener 

preached  upon,  than— CiVe  io  Casar,"^*** 

See  the  book  of  JuogeSi  v.  83.  ^  CuruyeMeroi.mi, 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ;  curse  ye  bitterly'  the  inhabitanta 
thereof,  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  fbe  L0RP9 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

««  This  text,"  (says  Edmond  Hickeringhill,  who  prench* 
cd  a  Sermon  on  it  before  the  Lord-  Mayor  and  Aldefr 
men  of  London,  May  9,  tCSp,  that  made  much  noise  at 
that  time,)  **  this  text,  about  forty  years  ago,  I  havt 
heard,  was  the  common  theme  in  pulpits,  and  ushered  in^ 
as  well  as  promoted,  the  late  bloody  civil  wars."  Hick* 
cringhill  had  written  an  Answer  to  our  author's  MfiOAL^ 
See  the  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  1641 
P.  84.— he  had,  as  an  old^  historian  says  of  another^ 

nmgaas  viriuies^  nee  minora  viiia. 

I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  this  passage  to  any 
historian.  Anmbars  character  in  Livy,  (1.  xxi.  €.'4.) 
contains  these  words !  **  Has  tantas  viri  viriuies  ingeiUia 
viiia  icquabanl;  which  I  should  have  suspected  were  10 
our  author's  contemplation,  (for  he  seldom  is  exact  in  his 
quotations,}  but  that  the  very  words,  here  introduced, 
occur  in  other  modern  authors.    Thuf  How^l,  in  \i\lk 
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Letters,  Book  i.  let*  4a«  says,  "  To  conclude;  in 
Italy  there  be  virtmtts  magnet,  fiec  minora  viiia.**  So  also 
Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  in  his  Religio  Medici,  P.  II. 
i  10.  **  Magrtit  viriMieSt  nee  minora  vitia^  is  the  poesy  of 
the  best  natures  ;*'— a  poesy,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  ap« 
plied  to  the  style  of  Browne.  The  same  words  also  occur 
in  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Erasmus* 

^•91.  n.g.  Tor  Queen  Elizabeth's  birlk^day^  r.  the  day  of 
Queen's  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  following  account  of  this  ceremonial  is  given  by 
^Vright,  in  his  "  Compendious  View  of  the  late  Tumults 
*nd  Troubles,"  &c.  p.  59.  8vo.  1685. 

**  The  cfligics  of  the  Pope,  in  all  his  Ponitficalibus^  had 

P^cti  for  several  years  past  solemnly  burnt  by  the  people 

'^   the  month  of  November,  yearly ;  but  never  with  so 

J!^^ch  ceremony  as  on  the  I7ih  of  November  this  year 

LsS^g];  it  being  a  day  observed  by  some  in  meiliory  of 

Q^een  Elizabeth.    The  procession  consisted  of  one  per* 

^5^n^ting  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey* 

5f  *>ied  on  a  horse,  with  a  bellman  to  mind  the  people  of 

^^  nurther ;  Priests  in  copes,  with  a  large  silver  cross ; 

^^^:^elites  and  Gray  Friers;  six  Jesuiter,  and  after  them 

^5^  Waits ;  several  Bishops,  some  in  lawn  sleeves,  others 

^^li  copes  and  miters  on ;  then  six  Cardinals ;  and  after 

^^ni  the  Pope  on  a  pageant,  with  boys  and  incense  potSi 

jj^^  other  ceremonious  pompt  behind  hiiri  the  Devil's 

representative.    In  this  manner  they  marched,  aboilt  five 

^  ^jght,  from  Bishopsgatt  to  the  Temple  Gate  at  Chan* 

^^  Lane  end,  attended  with  thousands  of  people  4  at 

l^^^ich  appointed  station  they  committed  the  effigies  19 

^^   flames  of  a  very  extraordinary  bonefire,  a|  which  time 

^1^  mock  devil  departed,  and  the  shew  ended."    See  also 

^^  author's  Prologue  to  Southcrne's  Loyal  Buother, 

^«^a. 

^^A  very  curious  and. scarce  printi  rqiresenting  this  cc* 
^^ontal,  is  in  Mr«  Bindley's  CollectioQ. 
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P.  10  j.  Add  to  the  Note— So,  in  **  The  Treacherous  Ana* 
baptist,  or  the  Dipper  Dipt,  a  new  Protestant  ballad  :'* 
**  O  ye  Roundheads  and  Whiggs,  for  ever  be  silent, 
**  Cease  to  scandalize  Tory,  and  honest  Tantivy.** 
Again,  in  Choice  Songs,  printed  at  the  end  of  an  He* 
roick  Poem  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  on  his 
return  from  Scotland,  by  Matthew  Taubman,  folio,  i68s : 
**  Here's  a  health  to  the  King  and  his  lawful  successors, 
**  To  honest  Tantivia^  and  loyal  Addressers ; 
**  But  a  pox  uke  all  those,  that  promoted  Petitions, 
**  To  poison  the  nation,  and  stir  up  seditions*'* 

P.  134.  n.  7.  YoT  Leolin^  r.  Lsoline.^^l  have  lately  ob« 
served,  that  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  his  "  Appendix 
to  the  Review  of  Events  after  the  Restoration,"  p.  324, 
says,  that  the  relation  of  Shaftesbury's  death  here  given, 
was  chiefly  founded  on  the  testimony  of  one  Massal ; 
and  that  *'  if  he  had  known  Massal's  character  to  have 
been  so  bad  as  he  afterwards  found  it  to  have  been,  he 
should  not  have  given  credit  to  any  thing  said  by  him*" 

P.  151.  n.  1.  6.  ForMiri/,  t.  sixth. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  news  of  the  Duke 

of  Monmouth's  landing,  reaching  London,  see  the  Life 

of  Dryden,  p.  188.  n. 

P.  15a*  n.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  3&,  where  our  author  has  given 
the  same  definition ;  but  we  there  find  that  he  meant 
only  what  he  calls  *'  poetical  wit."    This  qualification 
in  a  great  measure  obviates  the  objections  made  by 
Addison  on  this  subject. 
P.  SI  1. 1.  13  from  the  bottom.-— io  have  you  wisely  ehosen 
to  withdraw  yoursdf from  pubHck  business ^  &c. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  1689,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax 
desired  to  be  excused  from  officiaing  any  longer  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Sir  Robert  Atkins, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,   was  appointed 
Speaker  in  bis  room. 
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P.  at 8.  n.  There  is  here  a  slight  mistake,  in  consequence 
of  my  trusting  to  memory.  Lord  Rochester  was  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II*  only  First  Commissioner  oF  the 
Treasury!  and  by  King  James  was  made  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  as  has  been  rightly  suted  in  p.  64.— In  this 
note  therefore*  in  I.  3,  for  Lord  Trtasurtr^  u  First 
Lord  of  ike  Treasury:'  and  afterwards*  dele  the  words 
again^  and  a  second  time. 

P.  aao.  n.  !•  I.  a.  Rtad,  James,  Earl  of  Ossory*  afterwards 

'  the  second  Duke  of  Ormond. 

Ibid.  I.  5.  For  the  Duchess  of  Ormonde  r,  LadyOssory. 

P.  231. 1.  la  from  the  bottom,  for Ptolomy,  r.  Ptoleny. 

P.  237.  n.  I.  3*  For  Charles^  r.  Tkomas. 

P.  249.  For  1662,  r.  1661. 

P.  274.  n.  1.1.  Since  this  note  was  written*  I  have  ob« 
served  that  Crowne*  in  the  Preface  to  his  Caligula, 
a  tragedy*  printed  in  1698,  says*  that  **  three  parts  ^ 
four  of  the  Notes  on  The  Empress  or  Morocco, 
were  written  by  him." 

P*  878. 1,  j.  **  I  suspect  he  took  her  character  from  thi 
poisoning  woman" 

Catharine  dcs  Hayes*  the  widow  of  the  Sicur  Mont* 
Voisin*  and  thence  known  by  the  name  of  La  Voisin# 
about  this  time,  having  purchased  from  an  Italian  chemist 
named  Exili,  a  poison  named  acqua  toffana^  with  it  de- 
stroyed many  lives.  She  pretended  to  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy,  and  took  care  to  fulfil  her  deadly  predictions*  by 
giving  her  drug  to  .those  whose  death .  she  had  foretold. 
By  this  flagitious  trade  she  supported  herself  in  great 
elegance  for  some  years.  Being  at  length  suspected*  in 
consequence  of  various  persons  having  died  suddenly*  a 
thamhre  ardente  was  held  at  the  Arsenal  in  Paris*  by 
order  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth*  and  she  was  burned*  July 
S2*  i68o.«-»t  doubt*  however*  whether  she  was  tufli* 
ciently  notorious*  when  the  Notes  on  The  Empress  or 
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MoRQOCa  were  written,  to  have  been  here  ia  coBtnft- 
plation. 

P.  288.  n.  See  also  The  Loyal  Satirist,  4to,  166a, 

P-  7  • 

'*  —  among  ibe  Turks,  dizziness  is  a  divine  tranice ; 
cliaiigeliogs  and  ideois  an  the  chitfest  saints  s  and  'tis  the 
greatest  sign  of  revelation  to  be  out  of  oiie*s  wits.'* 

P.  893.  n.  3.  See  this  matter  more  accurately  stated  in 
the  Life  of  Dryden.— ^Though  the  story  of  Absalom 
and  Acliitophel  had  not  been  applied  in  the  pulpit  to 
this  part  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  before 
our  author's  poem,  Nathaniel  Carpenter  had  exhibited 
the  picture  of  **  a  wicked  politician,"  in  the  person  of 
Achitophel,  in  three  sermons  preached  at  Oxford, 
ivliich  were  printed  in  the  year  1627,  I  doubt,  how. 
ever,  whether  Dryden  had  ever  seen  Carpenter's  book. 

P«  294.  n.  6. — ^The  following  instances  fully  support  my 
conjecture  here.  In  Mr.  Bindley 's  Collection  is  **  A 
proper  New  Brummigham  Ballad,  to  the  tune  ol-^Heythcn^ 
up  go  xve ;"  which  is  a  song  of  triumph  on  the  prospect 
of  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  hnppy  time  when  men  shall  be  al« 
lowed  to  leach  benealh  a  tree,  and  make  a  pulpit  of  a  cart. 
So  also  in  *'  Old  Jeminy,  an  excellent  new  ballad,"  in 
the  same  Collection ;  published  Sep.  ij,  1681 : 

*'  Old  Jemmy  is  the  top 

**  And  ^lief  among  the  princes, 
"  No  mobiU  gay  fop, 

"With  Brimigham  pretences." 

Again,  in  Ignoramus,  a  ballad,  Dec.  15,  1681 : 

"  O,  how  they  plotted  I 
**  Briminghams  voted, 
"  And  all  the  mobile  the  holy  cause  promoted.'* 
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AgaftA*  in  TH£  CavalieA.  LitANY,  Nov»  t68a : 

^  FtomtBrumisiam  ^atnti  and  a  seriouk  Church  Whi^ 
^  From  a  puritan  loul  that  abominate  fl  pif;, 
•*  Frbfh  the  fortjr-one  rogues,  tha<  would  hum  the  ofl 
gtgf  Uberanot*^ 

Again,  in  **  The  Riddle  or  the  RoUND-HEAOr  M 
excellent  xicw  ballad/'  Sep.  9,  168 1 : 

^  Lords  and  Bishops  are  useless  voted  {•  -  • 

**  Whigs  and  Brumighatnst  with  shams  and  storiesi^ 

**  Are  true  protestants, 
*'  And  protestants  are  masquerades  and  Tories, 

**  Th<5  modern  reformation  of  the  Saints." 

See  also  the  Prologue  to  Sir  Darnaby  Wrio»  i 
comedy,  by  T.  D*Urfey,  i68t : 

^*  In  a  cofTee-honse  just  now  avitong  the  rabble, 

^  I  humbly  askM,  which  Was  the  treason-table  t 

^  tH«  felldW  pointed,  and  'faith  down  I  sat, 

**  To  hear  two  harden'd  BrUmicham  rascals  prM  { ^  ^  • 

'*  Aiming  at  politicks,  though  void  of  rcasoUf 

"  And  lacing,  coflee  with  large  lumps  of  irtason.^ 

\      '    P.  301.  n.  $.  Rcad'-An  1681  and  i68fl« 

Shaftesbury  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  tlie  first 

past  of  No  Protest ANt  Plot. 
j  P.  306.  nf.  1.  s I.  After  Muse^  add^THEToRY  P6ETS. 

9.  30^.  n;  Sincf  this   note  was  written,  I  have  met 
j  with  The  Whip  and  Key.    Sotne  aeeounc  of  thai 

j  poem  nfaybe  found  in  the  Life  of  Dryden,  p«  f  j8% 

I  P.  310.  n.  Sir  George  Matfken^e,  soon  after  th^  Resto* 

i  ration,  published  ReIigio  STOtci.-^In  S685  appear^ 

f.  Relkho  JoRiirtuoENni  t  and  in  1691  was  pub^ 

1  Med  Rblioio  MitiTts; 

\         P«  ^f  u  I.  S3«  •«  .^--li^  wliose  writings  have  highly  deserved 
ofboth**' 
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I  tatpect,  TiUoiioD,  ai  that  time  Dean  of  Canterburyv 
wai  the  person  here  meant.  Congreve  telli  us,  that 
Dryden  greatly  admired  his  writings.  • 

P.  407.  '*  —  What  has  been  already  noted  iy  him—;*' 

Such  was  the  phraseology  of  the  last  age.  Our  author 
means— ^  or  tcnctrmng  him. 

P.  4 1 1 . 1. 1 3.  *'  It  is  not  defined,  how  far  our  resolution  may 
carry  us  to  suffer.  The  force  of  bodies  may  'mora 
easily  be  determined,  than  tint  of  souls." 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  sad  Rambler,  has  thus  energe« 
tically  expressed  the  same  sentiment.  I  do  not,  how« 
ever,  suppose  that  he  had  Montagne  in  his  thoughts : 

**  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  questioning,  whether 
the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  proportioned,  that  the  one 
can  bear  all  which  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other ;  whether 
virtue  cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whe» 
ther  a  soul  well  principled  will  not  be  separated  before 
it  be  subdued.'* 

P.  405.  In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  here  suggested, 
(that  this  Advertisement  was  written  by  Dryden,)  see 
vol.  iii.  p.  388.  n. 

P.  453.  n.  The  poem  alluded  to  by  Fenton,  was  written 
by  BUckmorc,  and  appeared  in  1709,  under  the  title 
of  **  Instructions  to  Vanderbank ;  a  sequel. to  the  Ad- 
vice to  the  Poets.*'  Sec  some  extracts  from  it  ridi« 
culed  inTiiETATLER,  No.  3. 

P.  476.  In  further  support  of  what  is  here  stated,  see  the 
Life  of  Dryden,  p.  193,  n.  g. 

P«  53B»  n.  1.  Robin  Wisdom's  **  godly  ballad"  here  al- 
luded  to,  appeared  probably  in  the  16th  century.  It 
is  found  also  at  the  end  of  '«  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms 
collected  into  English  Meter  by  Thomas  Stemhold, 
John  Hopkins,  and  others,"  subjoined  to  the  Book  of 
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Conmon  Prayer^  folio,  1660.  The  firti  itiaisa,'  t6 
which  our  author  refen ,  is  the  only  part  of  it  which 
need  be  quoted : 

**  Preserve  ui,  LoROt  by  thy  dear  word, 
**  From  Turk  mid  Pope  defend  ns,  Lord  i 
**  Which  both  would  thrust  out  of  his  throne 
**  Our  Lord  Jbsui  Christ,  thy  dear  son/* 

P.  543.  n«  y.  I.  4*  For  Bokurs^  r.  Boukourt. 


VOL.    III. 

P«  a6.  n.  7«  For  1680,  r,  1684  \  and  in  the  next  linet  r. 

.    appeared  a/!rtf—» 

?•  41*  My  memory  here  deceived  me  1  for  it  is  the  Essay 
on  SaHre^  not  that  on  Poetry^  that  Sheflield  says,  waa 
written  in  1675.  Dryden  therefore,  by  the  words-^ 
**  before  I  knew  the  author  of  it,"  certainly  meant^— 
before  I  knew  by  whom  it  was  written. 

P.  43.  n.  DeU  the  words—:*'  io  wkom^**  &c.the  verses  re* 
ferrcd  to,  though  generally  ascribed  to  our  author,  not 
being  written  by  him.    See  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  ^07. 

P.  56.  1. 15.—"  to  give  mankind  ikdr  wirii— /• 
Here  we  have  one  among  many  proofs  of  Oryden*s 

love  of  English  idiomatical  phrases.  .In  a  serious  com* 

position  no  one  would  now  venture  to  write— ^*  ke  gave 

mankind  ikeir  awn^*  in  the  sense  of—** ke  rated tkem 

severely.^* 

P«  6j.  n.  Dr.  Chetwood  had  a  claim  to  the  peerage  of 
Wahull,  or  Woodhull  t  and  on  this  ground,  perhaps, 
was  denominated  **  a  person  of  honour.** 

P.  11  a.  t  a.  For  sdf^onedpif  r.  ^*€mcdi* 

P«  la  j.  I.  j.  For  Sifms^  r.  Si  pis* 


tarn       ADmonon  Avs^BinvvATiom^ 

Fi^  U7»  1«  t  !•  from  the  botton*.  Foi  saHriek^  r*  Ml|fml, 

P.  t^t^n.  The  Ancienu»  k fhould  be rccoUectcd«  writing 
on  rolls  of  parcbmenif  called  each  book  or  fan  of  a 
worki  or  whatever  might  be  comprised  within  the  roU« 
a  volume.  Thus  the  fifteen  books  of  Ovid's  Meta* 
MORPIIOSBS  certfiinly  made  fifteen  volumes^  if  not 
more.  The  works  of  Varro  therefore^  though  ynques* 
tionably  voluminouii  were  not  so  numerous  as  may  at 
first  sight  aj^pear. 

P.  194*  n.  0*  Since  this  remark  was  written.  I  have  met 
with  several  notices  of  **  honest  Mr.  Swan/*  who  wu 
the  most  distinguished '  punster  of  his  day.  Dennis 
speaks  of  him  more  than  once  in  his  Letters.  1696; 
and  declares,  that  **  for  the  management  of  quibbles 

'  and  dice,   no  one  came  near  him.'^     Briscoe,  the . 
bookseller,  in  his  Collection  of  Letters,  calls  him«— 
Captain  Swan.    Me  is  twice  mentioned  by  Swift,  who 
styles  him — '*  the  famous  Mr.  Swan."  and  says,  he  ^as 
**  as  virulent  a  Jacobite'  as  any  in  EngTand."  See  Swift's 
Works,  vol.  X.'  p;  844 ;  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  78*    He  is 
also  alluded  to  in  the  Proldgue  to  Ravenscroft's  Ita* 
LIAN  HusBAKO.  a  tragedy,  1698 : 
**  With  ^eoanish  puns  you  may  regale  the  cit ; 
^  Their  swinish  taste  delights  in  husks  of  wit.'* 

P*  199.  n.  I.  a.  For  **  Generous  Enemies/*  n  *<  Loving 

Enemies.*' 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr*  Moyle.  published  by 
Hammond,  tliat  our  author's  learned  friend.  Mr.  Lewis 
Maidwell,  published  a  Book  of  Instructions  for  reading 
a  course  of  Mathematicks  and  other  literature. 

p.  a  18*  n'.  a.  I.  4*  For  170a.  r.  17 13* 

P.  229.  n.  9.  For  Sheerst  here  and  afterwards,  r.  Shere» 
See  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  953.  n.  4.  He  was.  however,  usually 
called  Shferes  by  his. contemporaries ;  from  the  custom 
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which  prevailed  very  generally  in  the  last  century  of 

adding  an  (i)  to  the  end  of  proper  names* 
P«  •  33*  1«  7«*-***  *nd  ckiifkrs  even  hit  own  Aratiu  on  the 

lame  head.'* 

Our  author  is  perhaps  singular  in  the  use  of  thii  verV» 
which  escaped  Dr.  Johnson's  vigilance.  To*  chaffer^ 
meaning—'*  to  pronounce  a  solemn  censure."  is  deduced 
with  sufficient  propriety  ftoin  one  of  the  senses  of  the 
noun,  Ckapier^  **  the  place  wh^re  delinquents  fseeive 
discipline  and  correction.'*  .  It  may,  however,  hers  bear 
the  same  signification  as  if  our  author  had  written  **— huiJ 
lictura  even  his  own  Aratus,"  &c. 

P.  269.  n.  6.  For—**  son  of  Francu]  r.  son  of  Jbmes. 

P.  S76.  n.  For  cur  author^  r.  ShadwcU. 

P.  878.  n.  1.  3%  For  Blackman^  r.  Blackmore. 

P.  366,  n.  Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  learned 
that  a^mocca^  or  e-mi/ci,  (for  so  the  word  should  be 
written,)  is  used  in  the  Malay  language*  advtrUaOy^ 
as  one  word,  and  signifies,  if  we  may  so  write,  kiUingly^ 
**  He  runs  ii.miic4,*'  i.  e.  he  runs  with  a  savage  intent 
to  kill  whomsoever  he  meets.  Dryden,  by  placing 
/ir^/tfn  before  the  word,  (**  He  runs  an  Indian  muck  at 
all  he  meets,)  while  he  recognised  its  origin*  misled 
Dr.  Johnson  and  others,  to  suppose  it  m  substantive. 
T.  Brown,  in  his  "  Observations  onTna  VLint  and 
THE  Panth£R«"  i687f  is  more  correct : — "  -—  then  he 
lays  about  him^  as  if  he  were  running  anmck^  and  had 
resolved  to  kill  all  that  he  met."  So  also  Mr.  Boyle 
on  Blackroore : 

^  Let  htm  great  Dryden*s  awful  name  profane, 
**  And  learned  Garth  withr  envious  pride  disdain^ 
**  Codron's  bright  genini  with  vile  puns  lampoon^ 
**  Ai^d  rvfi  ^mutk  at  all  the  Wits  in  town." 

P*  378. 1.  i6.~Aristotle  has  made  the  siime  definition  in 
other  termi-** 
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'  I  thought  it  probable  thai  the  passage  here  in  our  iu« 
tbor*ft  thoughts  was  in  Aristotle's  Poeticks;  but  when 
this  page  was  printingt  I  had  not  leisure  to  examine  it  with 
•ufficient  care.  But  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Twining,  to  whom  the  publick  is  indebted  for  an  exceU 
]em  translation  and  commentary  on  that  work,  has  disco- 
vered the  words  which  Drydcn  seems  tohave  had  in  view ; 
DEPI  nOIHTIKHS,  p.  84:  edit.  Tyrwhitt :  Tfitw  ii  i 
iuootar   roino  it  in  ri  hty^  %WSm  n  iiwra  ad  m  mf* 

P.  394*  n.  4.  I.  j.  For  Bucalt  r.  BucoL 

P.  401.  n.  *•  K  j.  For  was  the  inventor^  r.  is  generally 

supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor.    And  add»  after  the 

word  videatur^  in  1.  11.,  as  follows  : 

The  claim  of  Sannazarius,  however,  to  the  invemionof 
this  species  of  Eclogue,  may  be  doubted ;  for  from  a  line 
of  Ovid  (EpisT.  ex  PoNTO.  iv,  i6.)  it  should  seem  that 
a  Roman  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  had  written  Piscatory 
Eclogues,  though  none  of  his  works  has  come  down 
to  us : 

*'  Tityrus  antiquas  et  erat  qui  pasceret  herbasi 
**  Apuque  venanti  Gratius  arma  daret. 

**  Natadas  a  Satyris  caneret  Fontanus  amatas, 
*'  Clauderet  imparibus  verba  Capella  modis*** 

P.  427.  n.  /.  penult,  r*  any  hercici  poem, 

Pf  427. 1.  10  from  the  bottom.  '*  Stavo  ten**  &c.  I  have 
in  vain  consulted  many  books  of  travels  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  discover  where  or  when  this  monumental  in* 
scription  was  set  up,  and  on  whom  it  was  written ;  and 
merely  mention  it  here,  with  a  view  to  a  further  and 
more  successful  inquiry.  Its  having .  been  quoted  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  25,  has  made  it  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish readers  :  but  Addison  does  not  furnish  us  with  the 
desired  information ;  for  he  only  says,  that  it  is  **  an 
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lulian  epitaph  written  on  the  monument  of  t  Vale« 

iudinarian.** 
P.  4jft.  I.  IS.  For  Moniange%  r.  Moniagne^s* 
P.  495.  **  From  whence  did  he  borrow  his  design  of 

bringing  iEneas  into  Italy  ?**-— Add  to  the  note  here. 

Aurelius  Victori  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
quotes  a  work  then  extant,  written  by  A.  Posthumiusi  De 
AJventu  ^nea  in  lialiam.  Pbsthumius  lived  a  century 
before  Virgil. 

P«  516. 1. 13. ''  I  doubt  not  but  the  adverb*  solum^  is  to  be 
understood,*'  &c. 

Turnus  certainly  would  not  acknowlege,  that  the  me- 
« naces  of  his  antagonist  had  any  effect  whatsoever  on  him ; 
and,  therefore,  solum  it  not  admissible.  As  for  the  valour 
of  his  opponent,  there  is  no  question  concerning  it,  thai 
being  introduced  by  our  author's  false  reading  of  the 
passage.    See  p.  514,  n. 

P«  517*  /•  tfft.  Ornari  res  ipsa  negate  conttnta  Joccri. 

This  line  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  in  Horace ;  but  it 
is  found  in  the  Astronomicon  of  Manilius,  lib.  iii,  v.  39, 
Our  author  affixed  it  as  a  motto  to  his  Relicio  Laici. 

P.  561.  n.  6.  Sir  William  Trumbull's  character  of  Arch* 
bishop  Dolben,  I  have  since  observed,  wu  printed  in 
<*  the  History  of  Rochester,*'  1774,  and  again  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica.  . 

P.  575.  n.  1. 4*  For  ahctU  th  year  166a,  r.  jlpHl  9,  {66$. 

P.  618.  n.  The  observation  quoted  was  not  made  b^  Ca^ 
tullus,  as  Dryden  supposed,  but  by  Martial,  Ub»  iti» 
epig.44: 

•*  Occurrit  tibi  nemo  quod  libenter  1 
**  Quod  quocunqne  venis,  fuga  est,  ct  ingens 
i  **  Circa  te,  Ligutine,  aolttudoi 

I  <*  Quid  sit,  scire  cupia  ?  mmis  paU  a.** 
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P«657«  0.  The  circumiUQce  bcre.'incotioned,  wht^hex* 
plaini  and  illustrate!  some  of  our  authorli  veriesi  is 
ascertained  by  a  letter  written  by  Congreve  to  Joseph 
Keallyi  Esq*  ^  gentleman  who  resided  at  Keally-mounti 
an  the  coumy  of  Kilkennyi  in  Ireland.  In  this  letter, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written,  Sep»  aS,  1697, 
(though  falsely  dated  by  the  publisher,  or  some  person 
through  whose  hands  it  passed.  Sep.  17071)  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — **  My  Lord  Duke  of  Ormond.whom 
I  waited  on  yesterday,  talks  of  going  for  Ireland  oviMon^ 
day  next.  -  •  - 1  believe  my  Lady,  and  the  good  Bishop, 
[Dr.  John  Hartstong,  Bishop  of  Ossory,   who  had 

.  been  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  Chaplain,]  will  have  their 
books  a)  tliat  time.  [Probably  Drydcn's  Virgil.]  Tell 
the  good  Bishop,  I  mu^t  have  very  good  fortune  before 
I  am  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  my  staying  in  Eng. 
Jand,  at  a  time  when' I  promised  myself  the  liappiness 
of  seeing  him  at  Kilkenny.  /  would  say  somewhat 
very  devout  to  the  Duchess  :  but  you  are  a  profane  dog, 

•  and  would  spoil  it."  See  Literary  Relicks,  pub* 
•  lished  by  George  Monck  Berkeley,  Esq.  8vo.  1789, 
p.  35«- 


ERRATA. 
In  the  life  of  DcfdeQ.  p»  461,  I#  )•  fothm^  ^Ume. 
r«  464, 1.  io»  Fqi  TumMI.  u  fnmM/. 
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TOb  t. 


PROLEGOMENA. 

EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 

TO  THE 

RIVAL  LADIES. 

TO  THB  BIGHT  HONOVRABLB 

ROGER,  EARL  OF  ORRERY.' 

MTLORD, 

1  HIS  worthless  present  was  designed  you, 
long  before  it  was  a  Play,  when  it  was  only  a  con* 
(used  mass  of  thoughts,  tumblingover  oneanother  in 
the  dark ;  when  the  Fancy  was  yet  in  its  first  work,  v^ 
moving  the  sleeping  images  of  things  towards  the 
light,  there  to  be  distinguished,  and  then  either 

*  Roger  Boyle*  Earl  of  Orrery*  fifth  ion  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Cork*  was  bom  April  95,  16a  1 ;  and  died  on  • 
the  16th  of  October*  1679.    He  is  author  of  eight  plays, 
seven  of  which  were   collected  and  published  in  two 
volumes*  8vo.  in  1739. 

The  present  Dedication  was  addressed  to  him  in  the  year 
1664*  ^hen  the  Rival  Ladiu,  which  was  Dryden'a 
second  play*  was  first  printed* 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  DsrsNCB  or  ths 
Essay  on  Dramatics  Poesy,  th^  reader  will  find  the 
reason  of  this,  and  the  following  piece,  being  placed  here. 
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chosen  or  rejected  by  the  judgment :  it  wasyouri^ 
my  Lordi  before  I  could  call  it  mine.  And,  I\ 
confess^  in  that  first  tumult  of  my  thoughts,  there . 
uppeared  a  disorderly  kind  of  beauty  in  some  of 
themi  which  gave  me  hopci  something  worthy  my 
Lord  of  Obreey  might  be  drawn  from  them :  but 
I  was  then  in  that  eagerness  of  imagination,  which 
by  over-pleasing  fanciful  men,  flatters  them  into 
the  danger  of  writing ;  so  that  when  I  had  moulded 
it  to  that  shape  it  now  bears,  I  looked  with  such 
disgust  upon  it,  tliat  the  censures  of  our  severest 
criticks  arc  charitable  to  what  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  of  it  myself  Tis  so  far  fix)m  me  to  believe^ 
this  perfect,  that  I  am  apt  to  conclude  our  best 
plays  are  scarcely  so;  for  the  stage  being  the 
representation  of  the  world,  and  the  actions  in  it, 
how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  picture  of  human 
life  can  be  more  exact,  than  life  itself  is  ?  He  may  ^ 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  err,  who  undertakes  to 
move  so  many  characters  and  humours  a^  are 
requisite  in  a  play,  in  those  narrow  channels  which 
arc  proper  to  each  of  them ;  tp  conduct  his  imagi* 
nary  {xrrsons  through  so  many  various  intrigues  and 
chances,  as  the  labouring  audience  shall  think 
them  lost  under  every  billow ;  and  then  at  length 
to  work  them  so  naturally  out  of  their  distresses, 
that  when  the  whole  plot  is  laid  open,  the  spectators 
may  rest  satisfied,  that  every  cause  was  powerful 
enough  to  produce  the  effect  it  had }  and  that  the 
V  whole  chain  of  them  was  with  such  due  order  linked 
together^  that  the  first  accident  would  naturally 
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htgti  the  secoridt  till  they  all  rendered  the  eon*" 
dusion  necessary* 

These  difficulties^  my  LorAf  may  reasonably 
excuse  the  errors  of  my  undertaking ;  but  for  this 
confidence  of  my  Dedication,  I  have  an  argument 
which  is  too  advantageous  for  me  not  to  publish  it 
to  the  world ;    *tis  the  kindness  your  Lordship 
has  continually  shown  to  all  my  writings*    You 
have  been  pleased,  my  Lord,  they  should  some^ 
times  cross  the  Irish  seas,  to  kiss  your  hands  i  which 
passage  (contrary  to  the  experience  of  others)  I 
have  found  the  least  dangerous  in  the  worid. 
Your  favour  has  shone  upon  me  at  a  remote 
distancei  without  the  least  knowledge  of  my 
person  t  and,  like  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^  you  have  done  good,  without  knowing  to 
whom  you  did  it    Tis  this  virtue  in  your  Lord-* 
ship,  which  emboldens  me  to  this  bttempt  t    for 
cUd  I  not  consider  you  as  my  patron,  I  have  little 
reason  to  desire  you  for  my  judge ;  and  should 
appear  with  as  much  awe  before  you  in  the  reading, 
as  I  had  when  the  full  theatre  sat  upon  the  actbn, 
'  For  who  could  so  severely  judge  of  faults  as  he, 
who  has  given  testimony  he  commits  none ;  your 
excellent  poems  having  afforded  that  knowledge 
of  it  to  the  worid,  that  your  toemies  are  ready  to 
upbraid  you  with  it,  as  a  crime  for  a  man  of  business 
to  write  80  well.  Ndther  durst  I  have  justified  your 
Lordship  in  it,  if  examples  of  it  had  not  been  in 
the  worid  before  you ;  if  Xenophon  had  not  writteii 
anmiancei  and  a  certain  Roauuii  called  Aiiguitut 
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GaMar^  a  tragedy/ and  q>igniin8.  But  thdr  writing 
was  the  entertainment  of  their  pleasure,  yours  isv 
only  a  diversion  of  your  pain.  The  Muses  have 
seldcxn  employed  your  thoughts,  but  when  some 
J  violent  fit  of  the  gout  has  snatched  you  from 
afBurs  of  state:  and,  like  the  Priestess  of  Apollo^ 
yoii  never  come  to  deliver  his  oracles,  but  un- 
willingly and  in  torment.  So  that  we  are  obliged 
to  your  Lordship*s  misery  for  our  delight :  you 
treat  us  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  a  Turkish 
triumph,  where  those  who  cut  and  wound  their 
bodies,  sing  songs  of  victory  as  they  pass,  and 
divert  others  with  their  own  sufferings.  Other 
men  endure  their  diseases,  your  Lordship  only 
can  enjoy  them.  Plottine  and  writing  in  this 
kind,  are  certainly  more  troublesome  employments 
than  many  which  signify  more,  and  are  of  greater 
moment  in  the  world :  The  fancy,  memory,  and 
judgment  are  then  extended  (like  so  many  limbs) 
upon  the  rack ;  all  of  them  reaching  with  their 
utmost  stress  at  nature ;  a  thing  so  almost  infinite 
and  boundless,  as  can  never  fully  be  comprehended, 
but  where  the  images  of  all  things  are  always 
present.  Yet  I  wonder  not,  your  Lordship  succeeds  * 
so  well  in  this  attempt :  the  knowledge  of  men 
is  your  daily  practice  in  the  world ;  to  work  and 
bend  their  stubborn  minds,  which  go  not  all  after 
^  the  same  grain,  but  each  of  them  so  particular  a 
way,  that  the  same  common  humours,  in  several 
persons,  must  be  wrought  upon  by  several  means* 

.    »  Entitled  Ajax.    See  Sueton.  in  Aug*  85. 
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Thu8|  my  Lordi  your  sickness  is  but  the  imitation 
of  your  health ;  the  poet  but  subordinate  to  the 
statesman  in  you !  you  still  govern  men  with  the 
same  address^  and  manage  business  with  the  same 
pradeiice ;  allowing  it  hcrei  as  in  the  worlds  the 
due  increase  and  growth,  till  it  comes  to  the  just 
height ;  and  then  turning  it  when  it  b  fully  ripe, 
and  Nature  calls  out,  as  it  were,  to  be  delivered. 
With  this  only  advantage  of  ease  to  you  in  your 
poetiy,  that  you  have  fortune  here  at  your  com-> 
mand ;  with  which,  wisdom  does  often  unsuccess- 
fully struggle  in  the  world.  Here  is  no  chance 
which  you  have  not  foreseen  ;  all  your  heroes  are 
more  than  your  subjectSi  they  are  your  creatures ; 
and  though  they  seem  to  move  freely  in  all  the 
sallies  of  their  passions,  yet  you  make  destinies 
for  them  which  they  cannot  shun.  They  are 
moved,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  like  the  rational 
creatures  of  the  Almighty  Poet,  who  walk  at  liberty, 
in  their  own  opinion,  because  their  fetters  are 
mvinciblc,  when  indeed  the  prison  of  their  will  is 
the  more  sure  for  being  large ;  and  instead  of  an 
absolute  power  over  their  actions,  they  have  only 
a  wretched  desire  of  dcnng  that,  which  they  cannot 
choose  but  do. 

I  have  dwelt,  my  Lord,  thus  long  upon  your 
writing,  not  because  you  deserve  not  greater  and 
moft  noble  commendations^  but  because  I  am  not 
equally  able  to  express  them  in  other  subjects. 
Like  an  ill  swimmer,  I  have  vrillingly  staid  long  in 
my  own  depth;  and  though  I  am  eager  of  perform-^ 
ing  more,  yet  am  loath  to  venture  out  beyond 
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my  knowledge:  for  beyond  your  poetry^  my 
Lord^  all  is  ocean  to  me.  To  speak  of  you  as  a 
soldier^  or  a  statesman,  were  only  to  betray  my 
own  ignorance ;  and  I  could  hc^  no  better  success 
from  ity  than  that  miserable  rhetorician  had,  who 
solemnly  declaimed  before  Hannibal,  of  the  con- 
duct of  arms,  and  the  art  of  war,  I  can  only  say 
in  general,  that  the  souk  of  other  men  shine  out 
at  little  crannies ;  they  understand  some  one  thing, 
perhaps  to  admiration,  while  they  are  darkened  on 
all  the  other  parts:  but yourLordship*s80ulisan 
entire  globe  of  light,  breaking  out  on  every  side ; 
and  if  I  have  only  discovered  one  beam  of  it,  *tis 
not  that  the  light  falls  unequally,  but  because  the 
body  which  receives  it,  is  of  unequal  parts. 

The  acknowledgment  of  which  is  a  fair  occasion 
offered  mc,  to  retire  from  the  consideration  of 
your  Lordship  to  that  of  myself.  I  here  present"^ 
you,  my  Lord,  with  that  in  print,  which  you  had 
the  goodness  not  to  dislike  upon  the  stage  i  and 
account  it  happy  to  have  met  you  here  in  England ; 
it  being  at  best,  like  small  wines,  to  be  drunk  out 
upon  the  place,  and  has  not  body  enough  to  endure 
the  sea.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  been  so 
careful  of  the  plot  and  language  as  I  ought ;  but 
for  the  latter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  write  English, 
as  near  as  I  could  distinguish  it  from  the  tongue 
of  pedants,  and  that  of  afiected  travellers ;  only 
I  am  sorry,  that,  speaking  so  noble  a  language  ss 
we  do,  we  have  not  a  more  certain  measure  of  it, 
as  they  have  in  France^  where  they  have  aa 
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Actulemy'  erected  for  that  purposei  and  endowed 
with  large  privileges  by  the  present  king.  I 
wish  we  might  at  length  leave  to  borrow  words 
from  other  nations,  which  is  now  a  wantonness 
in  us,  not  a  necessity!  but  so  long  as  some 
affect  to  speak  thcmi  there  will  not  want  others 
who  will  have  the  boldness  to  write  them. 

But  I  fear,  lest  defending  the  received  words, 
I  shall  be  accused  for  following  the  new  way,-*^I 
i  mean,  of  writing  scenes  in  verse :  though,  to 
speak  properly,  *tis  not  so  much  a  new  way 
amongst  us,  as  an  old  way  new  revived }  for  many 
years  before  Shakspearc's  plays,  was  the  tragedy 
of  Queen  Gorboduc  ^  in  English  verse,  written  by 

'  Some  yean  after  this  Dedication  was  written,  Lord 
Rotcommon,  as  Fenton  infonns  us,  in  imitation  of  those 
learned  and  polite  assemblies  with  which  he  had  been 
acquainted  abroad,  formed  the  plan  of  a  Society  for 
refining  our  languagCi  and  fixing  its  standard.  In  thit 
design,  he  adds,  **  his  great  friend  Mr.  Dryden  was  hit 
principal  assistant/'— But  the  project  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  The  same  scheme  vras  again  attempted  by 
Swift,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  without 
succeu. 

4  The  author  means  TheTrageoixofFerrbx  and 
PoRREXf  written  by  Thomas  Sackville  (afterwards  Lord 
Bttckhurst,  and  finally  Eari  of  Dorset)  and  Thomas  Norton^ 
and  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  Jan.  i8th,  Sj6i-B«  A 
Ipurious  edition  of  this  play  appeared  in  i  j6  j,under  the  title 
of  TheTraoedie  or  GoRROOue }  and  the  genuine  piece 
was  printed  by  John  Daye,  in  8vo«  in  1571.  The  first  three 
.  actt  were  written  by  Norton  1  the  last  two  by  Saickville.   . 
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that  ftmoiii  Lord  Buckhurst^  afterwards  Eart  of 
Doneti  and  progenitor  to  that  excellent  peraon^* 
whO|  as  he  inherits  his  soul  and  tidei  I  wish  may 
inherit  his  good  fortune.  But  supposing  our 
countrymen  had  not  received  this  writing  till  of 
late,  shall  we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  most  polished 
and  civilized  nations  of  Europe  ?  Shall  we  with 
the  same  singularity  oppose  die  world  in  this,  as 
most  of  us  do  in  pronouncing  Latin  ?  or  do  we 
desire  that  the  brand  which  Barclay  has  (I  hope) 
unjustly  laid  upon  the  English,  should  still  con* 
tinue,— ^iPfg^/i  suos  ac  sua  omnia  mptnse  mirantur ; 
tateras  natmes  despectui  hahmt.  All  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  tragedies  I  have  yet  seen/ are  writ  in 
rhyme.  For  the  French,  I  do  not  name  them, 
because  it  is  the  fate  of  our  countrymen  to  admit 
little  of  theirs  among  us,  but  the  basest  of  thcir^ 
men,  the  extravagancies  of  their  fashions,  and  the 
frippery  of  their  merchandise.     Shakspeare  (who 

On  our  author*!  mistake  respecting  the  sex  of  Gorboduc, 
who  was  king  of  Britain,  and  the  father  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  Langbalne  expatiates  with  his  usual  severity. 

This  play,  however,  is  not  written  in  rkynu^  which 
from  the  context  appears  to  liavc  been  meant  by  the  words 
English  verse.  The  greater  part  of  the  piece  is  in  blank 
verse ;  the  choruses  in  alternate  rhymes* 

Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Spence  being  struck  with  the  merit 
of  this  tragedy,  the  latter  gentleman  republished  it  in  1735, 
with  a  preface ;  but  unluckily  followed  a  spurious  edition 
of  1590,  instead  of  the  genuine  copy  above  mentioned. 

'  Charles,  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  who,  in  1677,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  became  Earl  of  Dorset. 
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with  some  errors  not  to  be  avoided  in  thrt  age,  had, 
undoubtedly,  a  larger  aoul  of  poesy  than  ever  any 
of  our  nation)  was  the  first,  who,  to  shun  the 
pains  of  continual  rhymingi  invented  that  kind  of  - 
writing,   which  we  call  blank  verse,  ^  but  the 
FVench  more  properly,  prose  mesurt:  into  which 
the  English  tongue  so  naturally  slides,  that  in 
writing  prose  His  hardly  to  be  avoided.    And  there* 
fore  I  admire,    some    men  should  perpetually 
stumble  in  a  way  so  easy  f   and  inverting  the 
order  of  their  words,  constantly  close  their  lines 
with  verbs ;  which  though  commended  sometimea 
in  writing  Latin,  yet  we  were  whipped  at  Westmin* 
I        ster  if  we  used  it  twice  together.    I  know  some,  ^ 
.1        who,  if  they  were  to  write  in  blank  verse.  Sir,  I  ask 
\       jroi^r/arJbif,  would  think  it  sounded  more  heroically 
to  write.  Sir,  tywr  pardm  ask.    I  should  judge 
;        him  to  have  little  command  of  English,  whom  the 
:        necessity  of  a  rhyme  should  force  upon  this  rock, 
I        though  sometimes  it  cannot  easily  be  avoided :  and 
4        indeed  this  is  the  only  inconvenience  with  whicli 
.;     ,  rhyme  can  be  charged*    This  is  that  which  makea 
them  say,  rhyme  is  not  natural »  it  being  only  so, 
\       when  the  poet  either  makes  a  vicious  choice  of 
. ;     -  words,or  places  them  for  rhyme*-sakc  so  unnaturally, 
as  no  mati  would  in  ordinary  speaking:  but  when 
*tis  so  judiciously  ordered,  that  the  first  word  in  the 

1       verse  seems  to  beget  the  second,  and  that  the  next| 

*3     •  • 

!       '  ■   ■ 

*  Onr  author  it  here  sgsin  inaccurate*    Many  plays 

•  \        before  tboie  of  Shakipeare  exhibit  pasiagei  in  blank 
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till  that  becomes  the  last  word  in  the  line,  whicli 
in  the  negligence  of  prose  would  be  so,  it  must 
then  be  granted,  rhyme  has  all  the  advantages  of 
prose,  besides  its  own.  But  the  excellenoe  and 
dignity  of  it  were  never  fully  known,  till  Mr« 
Waller  taught  it|  he  first  made  writing  easily  an 
art  I  first  shewed  us  to  conclude  the  sense,  most 
commonly  in  distichs;  which  in  the  verse  of  those 

•  before  him,  runs  on  for  so  many  lines  together, 
that  the  reader  is  out  of  breath  to  overtake  it.  This 
sweetness  of  Mr.  Waller's  lyrick  poesy,  was  after- 
wards  followed  in  the  epick  by  Sir  John  Denham,  in 
his  Cooper VHiLL;  a  poem  which  your'Lordship 
knows,  for  the  majesty  of  the  style,  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  exact  standard  of  good  writing.  But  if  we 
owe  the  invention  of  it  to  Mr.  Waller,  we  are  ac- 

'  knowledging  for  the  noblest  use  of  it  to  Sir  William 
D^Avenant,  who  at  once  brought  it  upon  the  stage, 
and  made  it  perfect,  in  the  Sibgb  op  Rhodes.^ 

The  advantages  which  rhyme  has  over  blank 
vcrsci  are  so  many,  that  it  were  lost  time  to  name 
them^  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy^ 
gives  us  one,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the 
least  considerable ;  I  mean  the  help  it  brings  to 
.memory :  which  rhyme  so  knits  up  by  the  affinity 
of  sounds,  that  by  remembering  the  last  word  in 
one  line,  we  often  call  to  mind  both  the  verses. 
Then  in  the  quickness  of  repartees,  which  in 
discoursive  scenes  fall  very  often,  it  has  so  parti- 

1  First  a<;tedat  the  Duke'i  Theatre  in  i66a«  and  printed 
in4to.  in  1663. 
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enlar  a  gracei  and  is  »  aptly  suited  to  them,  that 
the  sudden  smartness  of  the  answer,   and  the  ' 
sweetness  of  the  rhyme,  set  ofF  the  beauty  of  each 
other.    But  that  benefit  which  I  consider  most 
in  )t|  because  I  have  not  seldom  found  it,  is,  that  it  ^^ 
bounds  andcircumscribes  the  fancy :  for  imagination 
in  a  poet  is  a  faculty  so  wild  and  lawless,  that,  likean 
high-rengbg  spaniel,  it  must  have  clogs  tied  to  it, 
lest  it  outrun  the  judgment  The  great  easiness  of 
blank  verse  renders  the  poet  too  luxuriant ;  he  is 
tempted  to  say  many  things  which  might  better 
be  omitted,  or  at  least  shut  up  in  (bwer  words  s  but 
when  the  difficulty  of  artfiil  riiyming  is  interposed, 
where  the  poet  comnK>nly  confines  his  sense  to  his 
couplet,  and  must  contrive  that  sense  into  such 
words,  that  the  rhyme,  shall  naturally  follow  them, 
not  they  the  rhyme;  the  fancy  then  gives  leisure 
to  the  judgment  to  come  in ;   which  seeing  so 
heavy  a  tax  imposed,  is  ready  to  cut  off  all  un- 
necessary expences.    This  last  consideration  has 
already  answered  an  objectbn  which  some  have 
made;  that  rhyme  is  only  an  embroidery  of  sense,  y 
to  make  that  which  is  ordinary  in  ttsdf,  pass^^ 
excellent  with  less  examination.     But  certainly, 
that  which  most  regulates  the  &ncy,  and  gives  the 
judgment  its  busiest  employment,  is  like  to  bring 
ibrth  the  richest  and  clearest  thoughts.    The  poet 
examines  that  most  tdiich  he  produceth  with  the 
greatest  leisure,  an^  which,  hct  knows,  must  pass 
the  severest  test  of  the  audience,  because  they  are 
qiteit  to*  have  it  ever  in  their  memory}  as  the 
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fttoiiuicb  fiuikes  the  be9t  oofU3ocUoni  wlicii  h 
embraces  the  oourishmept^  and  takes  account  of 
every  little  particle  as  it  passes  through.  But  as 
the  best  medicines  may  lose  their  virtue  by  being 
/"  ill  applied^  so  is  it  with  versey  if  a  fit  subject  be  not 
chosen  for  it.  Neither  must  the  argument  alone^ 
but  the  characters  and  persons,  be  great  and  noble; 
otherwise  (as  Scaliger  says  of  Claudian)  the  poet 
will  be  ignobiUore  materid  depressm.  The  scenes, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  most  commend  it,  are  those 
of  argumentation  and  discourse,  on  the  result  of 
which  the  doing  or  not  doing  some  considerable 
action  should  depend. 

But,  my  Lord,  though  I  have  more  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  yet  I  Aiust  remember,  *tis  your  Lord- 
ship to  whom  I  speak  I  who  have  much  better 
commended  this  way  by  your  writing  in  it,  than 
I  can  do  by  writing  for  it  Where  my  reasons 
cannot  prevail,  I  am  sure  your  Lordship^s  example 
must.  Your  rhctorick  has  gained  my  cause;  at 
least  the  greatest  part  of  my  design  has  already 
succeeded  to  my  wish,  which  was  to  interest  so 
noble  a  person  in  the  quarrel,  and  withal  to  testify 
to  the  world  how  happy  I  esteem  myself  in  the 
honour  of  being. 

My  Loan, 

Your  Lordship's 
Most  humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


PREFACE 

to 

SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD^S  PLAYS, 

PIR8T  PRIKTBD  IN  PQLIO^  IK  1605. 

TO  THE  READER. 

X  HBRB  is  none  more  senuble*  than  I  ami 
how  great  a  charity  the  most  ingenious  may  need^ 
that  expose  their  private  wit  to  a  publick  judg* 
ment;  since  the  same  fancy  from  whence  the 
thoughts  proceed,  must  probably  be  kind  to  iu 
own  issue.  This  renders  men  no  perfecter  judges 
of  their  own  writings,  than  *  fathers  are  of  their 
own  children;  who  find  out  that  wit  in  them  which 
another  discerns  not,  and  see  not  those  errors 
which  are  evident  to  the  unconcerned.  Nor  is 
this  self-kindness  more  fatal  to  men  in  their 
writings,  than  in  their  actions ;  every  man  being 
a  greater  flatterer  to  himself  than  he  knows  how  ^ 
to  be  to  another:  otherwise  it  were  impossible 
that  things  of  such  distant  natures  should  find 
their  own  authors  so  equally  kind  in  their  affections 
to  them,  and  men  so  different  in  parts  and  virtues, 
should  rest  equally  contented  in  their  own  opinions* 
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TUs  ^iprdiemioiii  added  to  that  greaterwhich 
I  have  of  my  ownweakaessi  may,  I  hope^  incline 
the  reader  to  believe  wc,  when  I  assure  him  that 
these  follies  were  made  publick  as  much  against 
my  inclination  as  judgment :  but  being  pursued 
with  so  many  solicitations  of  Mr.  HeiTingman*s/ 
and  having  received  civilities  from  htm^  if  it  were 
possiblcy  exceeding  his  importunities,  I  at  hist 
yielded  to  prefer  that  which  he  believed  his  in- 
terest,  before  that  which  I  apprehend  my  own 
disadvantage :  considering  withal,  that  he  might 
pretend  it  would  be  a  real  los&  to  him,  and  could 
be  but  an  imaginary  prejudice  to  me ;  since  things 
of  this  nature,  though  never  so  excellent,  or  never 
80  mean,  have  seldom  proved  the  foundation  of 
men*s  new-built  fortunes,  or  the  ruin  of  their  old ; 
it  being  the  fate  of  poetry,  though  of  no  other 
good  parts,  to  be  wholly  separated  frcxn  interest ;  i 
and  there  are  few  that  know  me  but  will  easily 
believe  I  am  not  much  concerned  in  an  unprofitable 
reputation.  This  clear  account  I  have  given  the 
reader  of  this  seeming  contradiction,— *to  offer  that 
to  the  world  which  I  dislike  myself;  and  in  alN 
things  I  have  no  greater  an  ambition  than  to  be 
believed  a  person  that  would  rather  be  unkind  to 
myself,  than  ungrateful  to  others.  ^ 

I  have  made  this  excuse  for  myself;  I  offer  none^ 
for  my  writings,  but  freely  leave  the  reader  to 
condemn  that  which  has  received  my  sentence 

*  The  bookseller  by  whom  Sir  Robert  Howard's  plays 
were  published. 
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Already.  Yet  I  Bhall  presume  to  ay  something  in 
the  justification  of  our  nation's  playSi  though  not 
of  my  own ;  sincei  in  my  judgment,  without  being 
pertial  to  my  countryi  I  do  really  prefer  our  plays 
as  much  before  any  other  nation*s,  as  I  do  the  hcBt 
]     of  out's  before  my  own. 

j         The  manner  of  the  stage^ntertainments  have 

diflfered  in  all  ages ;  and  as  it  has  encrcased  in  use, 

I      it  has  enlarged  itself  in  business :  the  geheral  rnan- 

I      ner  of  plays  among  the  ancients  we  find  in  Se« 

j      neca*s  tragedies,  for  serious  subjects,  and  in  Te*  • 

rence  and  Plautus,  for  the  comical ;  in  which  latter 

<      we  see  some  pretences  to  plots,'  though  certainly 

short  of  what  we  have  seen  in  some  of  Mr.  Jon- 

»>n*s  plays ;  and  for  their  wit,  especially  Hautus, 

I  suppose  it  suited  much  better  in  those  days  than 

it  would  do  in  ours  t  for  were  their  plays  strictly 

^      translated,  and  presented  on  our  stage,  they  would 

hardly  bring  as  many  audiences  as  they  have  now 

:      admirers. 

I  The  serious  plays  were  anciently  composed  of 
t  speeches  and  choruses,  where  all  things  are  re-* 
f  lated,  but  no  matter  of  fiict  presented  on  the  Stage : 
j  this  pattern  the  French  do  at  this  time  nearly  fol* 
low ;  only  leaving  out  the  chorus,  making  up  thdr 
plays  with  almost  entire  and  discoursive  sceiieSi 
presenting  the  business  in  rehtions.  This  way  haa 
very  much  al!ected  some  of  our  natkm,  who  pos* 
nbly  believe  v^W  of  it,  more  upon  the  account 
that  what  the  French  do  ought  to  be  a  iashkii^ 
than  upon  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
voii.  t.     ,  .0 
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It  ia  fint  aeccsaary  to  ooouder  why^  probably^ 
the  compofiitioiis  of  the  ancienti^  especially  in  their 
serious  piays^  were  after  this  manner ;  and  it  will 
be  founds  that  the  subjects  they  commonly  chose 
drove  them  upon  the  necessity,  which  were  usually 
the  most  known  stories  and  fiibles.  Accordingly, 
Seneca  making  choice  of  Medea,  Hyppotitus,  and 
Hercules  Oetus,  it  was  impossible  to  shew  Medea 
throwing  old  mangled  i£aon  into  her  agenrenew- 
ing  caldron,  or  to  present  the  scattered  limbs 
of  Hyppolitus  upon  the  stage,  or  shew  Hercules 
burning  upon  his  own  funeral  pile :  and  this  the 
judicious  Horace  clearly  speaks  of  in  his  Artt 
Poetica^  where  he  says, 

Non  tamen  iatuc 
Digna  geri,  promes  in  scenam:  multique  toilet 
Ex  oculiftt  quae  mox  nsiret  facundia  praeiens. 
Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet  \ 
Am  humana  palim  coquat  exu  nefarius  Aireui;. 
Aui  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem, 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  siC|  incredulus  odi. 

So  that  it  appears  a  fault  to  choose  such  subjects 
tot  the  stage,  but  much  greater  to  afTect  that  me* 
thod  which  those  subjects  enforce;  and  therefore 
the  French  seem  much  mistaken,  who,  without  the 
necessity,  sometimes  commit  the  error ;  and  this  b 
as  plainly  decided  by  the  same  author  in  his  pre- 
ceding words : 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acu  refertur : 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aiiremt 
Quam  qus  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quse 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. 

By  which  he  directly  declares  his  judgment,  that 
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every  thing  nukes  more  impression  presented  than 
rehited.  Nofi  indeed,  can  any  one  rationaUy  assert 
the  contrary  I  for  if  they  afiiiin  otherwise,  they  do 
by  consequence  maintain,  that  a  whde  pky  might 
be  as  well  related  as  acted:  therefore,  whoever 
t^hooses  a  subject  that  enforces  him  to  relations,  ia 
to  blame ;  and  he  that  does  it  without  the  neces« 
sity  of  the  subject,  is  much  more« 

If  these  premises  be  granted)  it  is  no  partiality  to 
conclude,  that  Our  English  plays  justly  challenge 
the  preeminence;  yet  I  shall  as  candidly  ac- 
knowledge, that  our  best  poets  have  difTered  from 
other  nations,  (though  not  so  happily,)  in  usually 
mingling  and  interweaving  mirth  and   sadness 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  plays,  Ben  Jon-* 
son  only  excepted,  who  keeps  himself  entire  to  one 
argument.    And  I  confess  I  am  now  convinced  in 
my  own  judgment,  that  it  is  most  proper  to  keep 
the  audience  in  one  entire  disposition  both  of  con- 
cern and  attention ;  for  when  scenes  of  so  difFerent 
natures  inunediately  succeed  one  andther,  it  ia 
probable  the  audience  may  not  so  suddenly  recol- 
lect themselves,  as  to  start  into  an  enjoyment  of 
'  the  mirth,  or  into  a  concern  for  the  sadness.  Yet 
I  dispute  not  but  the  variety  of  this  world  may  af- 
ford pursuing  accidents  of  such  different  natures : 
but  yet,  though  possible  in  themselves  to  be,  they  ^ 
may  not  be  so  proper  to  be  presented  v  an  entire 
connexion  being  the  natural  beauty  of  all  plays^ 
and  language  the  ornament  to  ditss  them  int 
whichi  th  sdious  subjects^  ought  to  be  gftat  and 
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easy,  like  a  high«bom  penon,  that  expreaies  great* 
ness  without  pride  or  afFectation.    The  easier  dic- 
tates of  natuit  ought  to  flow  in  Comedy,  yet  ae- 
.  panted  from  obsceneness,  there  being  nothing 
^  more  impudent  than  the  immodesty  of  words :  wit 
should  be  chaste  \  and  those  that  have  it  can  only 
write  well : 
Si  mode 
Scimus  inurbsnuro  lepido  seponeic  dicto. 

Another  way  of  the  ancients,  which  the  FVench 
fellow,  and  our  stage  has  now  lately  practised,  is, 
to  write  in  rhyme ;  and  this  is  the  dispute  betwixt 
many  ingenious  persons,  whether  verse  in  liiyme, 
or  verse  without  the  sound,  which  may  be  called 
blank  verse,  (though  a  hard  expression,)  is  to  be 
preferred.  But  take  the  question  largely,  and  it 
is  never  to  be  decided  \  but,  by  right  application, 
I  suppose  it  may;  for  in  the  general,  they  are  both 
proper,  that  is,  one  for  a  play,  the  other  for  a 
poem  or  copy  of  verses ;  a  blank  verse  being  as 
much  too  low  for  one,  as  rhyme  is  unnatural  for 
the  other.  A  poem  being  a  premeditated  form  of 
'  thoughts  upon  designed  occasions,  ought  not  to  be 
unfurnished  of  any  harmony  in  words  or  sound ; 
the  other  is  presented  as  the  present  cfFect  of  ac* 
cidents  not  thought  of:  so  that  it  is  imposdbic  it 
should  be  equally  proper  to  both  these,  unless  it 
were  possible  that  all  persons  were  bom  so  much 
more  than  poets,  that  verses  were  not  to  be  com* 
posed  by  them,  but  already  mode  in  them.  Some 
may  object,  that  this  argument  is  trivial,  because. 
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whatever  is  shewed,  it  is  known  still  to  be  but  a 
play;  but  such  may  as  well  excuse  an  ill  scene^ 
that  is  not  naturally  painted,  because  they  know  it 
is  only  a  scene,  and  not  really  a  city  or  country. 

But  there  is  yet  another  thing  which  makes 
verse  upon  the  stage  appear  more  unnatural ;  that 
is,  when  a  piece  of  a  verse  is  made  up  by  one  that 
knew  not  what  the  other  mc^nt  to  say,  and  the 
former  verse  answered  as  perfectly  in  sound  as  the 
last  is  supplied  in  measure ;  so  that  the  smartness 
of  a  reply,  which  has  its  beauty  by  coming  fixmi 
sudden  thoughts,  seems  lost  by  that  which  rather 
looks  like  a  design  of  two,  than  the  answer  of  one* 
It  may  be  said,  that  rhyme  is  such  a  confinement 
to  a  quick  and  luxuriant  fancy,  that  it  gives  a  stop 
to  its  speed,  till  slow  judgment  comes  in  to  assist 
it ;  but  this  is  no  argument  for  the  question  in 
hand :  for  the  dispute  is  not,  which  way  a  man 
may  write  best  in,  but  which  is  most  proper  for  the 
subject  he  writes  upon ;  and,  if  this  were  let  pass, 
the  argument  is  yet  unsolved  in  itself:  for  he  that 
wants  judgment  iii  the  liberty  of  his  ftncy,  may 
as  well  shew  the  defect  of  it  in  its  confinement : 
and,  to  say  truth,  he  that  has  judgment  will  avoid 
the  errors,  and  he  that  wants  it  will  commit  them 
both.  It  may  be  objected,  it  is  improbable  that 
any  should  speak  extempore  as  well  as  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  makes  them,  thou^  in  blank  verse : 
I  do  not  only  acknowledge  that,  but  that  it  is  also 
improbable  any  will  write  so  well  that  way.  But 
if  that  may  be  allowed  improbable,  I  believe  it 
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may  be  eondiukd  hnpoaaiblfi  that  any  Bhmi^ 
ai  good  verses  mrhymei  as  the  best  poets  have 
writ  I  and  therefore,  that  which  seems  nearest  to 
what  it  intends,  is  ever  to  be  preferred.  Nor  ts^ 
great  thoughts  more  adorned  by  verse,  than  verse 
unbeautified  by  mean  ones ;  so  that  verse  seems 
not  only  unfit  in  the  best  use  of  it,  but  much  more 
in  the  worse,  when  a  servant  is  called,  or  a  door 
bid  to  be  shut,  in  rhyme.  Verses  (I  mean  good 
ones)  do  in  their  height  of  fancy  dedare  the  labour 
that  brought  them  forth,  like  majesty,  that  grows 
with  care ;  and  Nature,  that  made  the  poet  capa* 
ble,  seems  to  retire,  and  leave  its  offers  to  be  made 
perfect  by  pains  and  judgment.  Against  this  I  can 
raise  no  argument  but  my  Lord  of  Orreiy*s  writings, 
in  whose  verse  the  greatness  of  the  majesty  seems 
unsullied  with  the  cores,  and  his  inimitable  fancy 
descends  to  us  in  such  easy  expressions,  that  they 
seem  as  if  neither  had  ever  been  added  to  the 
other,  but  both  together  flowing  from  a  height ; 
like  birds  got.  so  high,  that  use  no  labouring 
wings,  but  only  with  an  easy  care  preserve  a  stea* 
dincss  in  motion.  But  this  particular  happiness, 
among  those  multitudes  which  that  excellent  per* 
son  is  owner  of,  does  not  convince  my  reason,  but 

•  This  disregard  of  concord  was  common  in  the  last 
age*  So  again  in  this  preface : — **  The  manner  of  the 
stage  entertainments  have  diOered,"  &c.  and,  *^  The  ufoni 
of  abilities  are  largely  supplied/'  &c.  a  species  of  in- 
accuracy  into  which  mort  correct  writers  than  Sir  Robert 
Howard  have  fallen,  when  a  second  noun  in  the  plural 
number  immediately  precedes  the  verb. 
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employ  my  wonder:  yet  I  am  glad  rach  verse  has 
been  written  for  our  i tagei  amce  it  has  so  happily 
exceeded  those  whom  we  seemed  to  imitate.  But 
while  I  give  these  arguments  against  verse,  I  may 
seem  fkvAiy  that  I  have  not  only  written  ill  ones, 
but  written  any:  but/ since  it  was  the  fashioni  I 
was  resolved,  as  in  all  indiflerent  things,  not  to  ap- 
pear singular,  the  danger  of  the  vanity  being  greater 
than  the  error ;  and  therefore  I  followed  it  as  a 
fashion,  though  very  ftr  ofT. 

For  the  Italian  plays,  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
which  have  been  given  me  as  the  best  t  but  they 
are  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  particulars  of  them 
are  not  at  all  w6rthy  to  entertain  the  reader ;  but 
as  much  as  they  are  short  of  others  in  thb,  they 
exceed  in  their  other  performances  on  the  stage : 
I  mean  their  Operas ;  which,  consisting  of  musick 
and  painting,  there  is  none  but  will  believe  it  ia 
much  harder  to  equal  them  in  that  way,  than  it  is 
to  excel  them  in  the  other. 

The  Spanish  plays  pretend  to  more,  but,  indeed, 
are  not  much  ;  being  nothing  but  so  many  novels 
put  into  acts  and  scenes,  without  the  least  attempt 
or  design  of  making  the  reader  more  concerned 
than  a  well-told  tale  might  do  i  whereas  a  poet  that 
endeavours  not  to  heighten  the  accidents  which 
fortune  seems  to  statter  in  a  well-knit  design,  had 
better  have  told  his  tali)  by  a  fire-«dei  than  pre* 
sented  it  on  a  stage. 

For  these  times  wherrin  we  write,  I  admire  to 
hw  the  poets  so  often  tiy  out  upon,  ano  wittily 
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(as  they  believe)  threaten  thdr  judgesi  sinee  the 
efiectfl  of  their  mercy  has  so  much  exceeded  their 
justice^  that  others,  with  me,  cannot  but  remember 
how  many  &vourable  audiences  some  of  our  ill 
plays  have  hod ;  and  when  I  consider  how  severe 
the  ibrmcr  age  has  been  to  some  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  Jonson*s  never-to-be-equallcd  comedies,  I 
cannot  but  wonder  why  any  poet  should  speak  of 
former  times,  but  rather  acknowledge  that  the 
want  of  abilities  in  this  age  are  largely  supplied 
with  the  mercies  of  it.  I  deny  not  but  there  are 
some  who  resolve  to  like  nothing ;  and  such,  per- 
haps, are  not  unwise,  since  by  that  general  resolu- 
tion they  may  be  certainly  iq  the  right  sometimes, 
which  perhaps  they  would  seldom  be,  if  they  should 
venture  their  understandings  in  different  censures; 
and  being  forced  to  a  general  liking  or  disliking, 
lest  they  should  discover  too  much  their  own  weak- 
ness, it  is  to  be  expected  they  would  rather  choose 
to  pretend  to  judgment  than  good  nature,  though 
I  wish  they  could  find  better  ways  to  shew  either. 

]3ut  I  forget  myself;  not  considering,  that  while 
I  entertain  the  reader  in  the  entrance  with  what  a 
good  play  should  be,  when  he  is  come  beyond  the 
entrance  he  must  be  treated  with  what  ill  plays  arc : 
but  in  this  I  resemble  the  greatest  part  of  the  world, 
^  that  better  know  how  to  talk  of  things  than  to  per- 
fbnn  them,  and  live  short  of  their  own  discourses. 

And  now  I  seem  like  an  eager  hunter,  that  has 
long  pursued  a  chace  after  an  inconsiderable  quarry, 
and  gives  over  weary,  as  I  do. 
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DRAMATICK  POESY. 

TO  THE  BIORT  HONOVBABtB 

CHARLES,  LORD  BUCKHURST.^ 

MTLOED, 

An  I  was  lately  reviewing  my  loose  papers, 
amongst  the  rest  I  found  this  Essay,  the  writing  of 
which,  in  this  rude  and  indigested  manner  wherein 
your  lordship  now  sees  it,  served  as  an  amusement 
to  me  in  the  country,  when  the  violence  of  the 

*  Charles,  lord  Buckhttnt,  afterwards  frequently  diittn« 
guithed  by  the  appellation  of  the  wiiiy  earl  of  Dorset, 
%rat  the  son  of  Richard,  the  fifth  earl  of  Dorset,  and  was 
bom  January  84,  i637-8.  He  survived  our  author  a  few 
years,  dying  January  agth,  1705-6,  He  attended  the 
duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  was 
in  the  lea-fight  of  June  3, 1665,  alluded  to  in  the  opening 
of  the  following  Dialogue.  On  the  preceding  evenin|| 
according  to  tradition,  he  %rmte  the  well-known  ballad, 
TotJl  yon  UuKes  now  ai  land^  &c.  But  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  more  probability,  tells  us  from  the  information  of 
John,  the  fifth  earl  of  Orrery,  that  he  then  only  re« 
touched  and  finished  it. 
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last  plague  *  had  driven  me  from  the  town.  See* 
ing  then  our  theatrea  ahui  i^)|  I  waa  engaged  in 
these  kind  <^  thoughts  with  the  same  delight  with 
which  men  think  upon  their  absent  mistresses.  I 
confess  I  find  many  things  in  this  Discourse  which 
I  do  not  now  approve  i  my  judgment  being  not  a 
little  altered  since  the  writing  of  it ;  but  whether 
for  the  better  or  the  worse,  I  know  not :  neither 
indeed  is  it  much  material,  in  an  essay,  where  all 
I  have  said  is  problematicd.  For  the  way  of  wri- 
ting plays  in  verse,  which  I  have  seemed  to  favour, 
I  have,  since  that  time,  laid  the  practice  of  it  aside, 
till  I  have  more  leisure,  because  I  find  it  trouble- 
some  and  slow.  But  I  am  no  way  altered  from 
my  opinion  of  it,  at  least  with  any  reasons  which 
have  opposed  it.  For  your  lordship  may  easily 
observe,  that  none  are  very  violent  against  it,  but 
those  who  either  have  not  attempted  it,  or  who 
have  succeeded  ill  in  their  attempt.  It  is  enpugh 
for  me  to  have  your  lordship*s  example  for  my  ex- 
cuse in  that  little  which  I  have  done  in  it ;  and  I 
am  sure  my  adversaries  can  bring  no  such  argu- 
ments against  verse,  as  those  with  which  the  fourth 
act  of  PoMP£Y*  will  furnish  me  in  its  defence.  Yet, 
my  lord,  you  must  suffer  me  a  little  to  complain 

*  The  great  plague  of  1665. 

*  The  tragedy  of  Pompey  tlie  Great,  **  translated  out 
of  French  by  cenain  persons  of  honour."  4to»  1664.-— 
From  Dryden's  euloghmi  it  appears,  that  the  fourth  act 
was  translated  by  lord  Buckhurst ;  the  first  was  done  by 
Waller. 
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of  you,  that  you  too  soon  withdraw  from  ua  a  ton- 
tentmenti  of  which  we  expected  the  continuance, 
because  you  gave  it  us  so  early.    It  is  a  revolt, 
without  occasion,  fixim  your  party,  where  your 
merits  had  already  raised  you  to  the  highest  conv- 
mands,  and  where  you  have  not  the  excuse  of  other 
men,  that  you  have  been  ill  used,  and  therefore 
liud  down  arms.    I  know  no  other  quarrel  you  can 
have  to  verse,  than  that  which  Spurina'  had  to  his 
beauty,  when  he  tore  and  mangled  the  features  of 
his  £ice,  only  because  they  pleased  too  well  the 
aight.    It  was  an  honour  which  seemed  to  wait  for 
you,  to  lead  out  a  new  colony  of  writers  from  the 
mother  nation :  and  upon  die  first  spreading  of 
your  ensigns,  there  had  been  many  in  a  readiness 
to  have  followed  so  fortunate  a  leader }  if  not  all^ 
yet  the  better  part  of  poets : 

— — '/tffi,  indodh  melior  gregei  mollis  d  exspa 
Jucminatd  perprimai  tuMid. 

I  am  almost  of  opinion,  that  we  should  force  you 
to  accept  of  the  command,  as  sometimes  the  ¥m* 
torian  bands  have  compelled  their  captains  to 
receive  the  empire.  The  court,  which  is  the  best  6 
and  surest  judge  of  writing,  has  generally  allowed^ 
.  of  verse ;  and  in  the  town  it  has  found  favourers  of 
wit  and  quality.  As  for  your  own  particular,  my 
lord,  you  have  yet  youth,  ^  and  time  enough  io 

^  Se6  Valerias  Maximui,  K  iv.  c.  $• 
^  To  all0w  inthe  tail  age  signified  to  Mpprdve. 
^  Lord  Buckhum  was  at  thti  lime  jttit  thirty  years  old* 
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pve  part  of  them  lo  the  divertiaement  of  the  pub* 
lick«  before  you  enter  into  the  serious  and  mart 
unpleasant  business  of  the  world.  That  which  the 
French  poet  said  of  the  temple  of  Love,  may  be  as 
well  applied  to  the  temple  of  the  Muses.  The  words, 
.  as  near  as  I  can  remember  them^  were  these : 

JLe  jeune  homme  d  mauvaise  grace^ 
N'ayaai  pas  adorl  dans  k  Tkmplt  d^ Amour  : 
Ilfaui  qu*il  entre ;  it  pour  U  sage 
Si  C€  n'tsi  pas  son  vrai  sejour^ 
Ccsi  un  gUe  sur  son  passage. 

I  leave  the  words  to  work  their  effect  upon  your 
lordship  in  their  own  language,  because  no  other 
can  so  well  express  the  nobleness  of  the  thought ; 
and  wish  you  may  be  soon  called  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  afiiiirs  of  the  nation,  where  I  know  the 
world  expects  you,  and  wonders  why  you  have 
been  so  long  forgotten ;  there  being  no  person 
amongst  our  young  nobility,  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
all  men  are  so  much  bent.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
your  lordship  may  imitate  the  course  of  Nature, 
who  gives  us  the  flower  before  the  fruit:  that  I  may 
apeak  to  you  in  the  language  of  the  muses,  which 
I  have  taken  from  an  excellent  poem  to  the  king : 

As  Nature,  when  the  fruit  designs,  thinks  fit 
By  beauteous  blossoms  to  proceed  to  it ; 
And  while  she  does  accomplish  all  the  spring* 
Birds  to  her  secret  operations  sing.* 

*  These  lines  are  found  in  a  poem  by  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  printed  in  4to.  in  1663,  and  republished  in 
bis  works,  folio,  1673,  p.  a68. 
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I  confess  I  have  no  greater  reason,  in  addressing 
this  Essay  to  your  lordship,  than  that  it  might 
awaken  in  you  the  desire  of  writing  something,  in 
whatever  kind  it  be,  which  might  be  an  honour  to/j 
our  age  and  country.  And  mcthinka  it  might' 
have  the  same  effect  on  you,  which  Homer  tells  ua 
the  fight  of  the  Greeks  and  Trcgans  before  the 
fleet,  had  on  the  spirit  of  Achilles;  who,  though  hcf 
had  resolved  not  to  engage,  yet  found  a  martial 
warmth  to  steal  upon  him  at  the  sight  of  blows^ 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  cries  of  fighting 
men. 

For  my  own  part,  if^  in  treating  of  this  subjecti 
I  sometimes  dissent  fixim  the  opinion  of  better  wits^ 
I  declare  it  is  not  so  much  to  combat  their  opi« 
nions,  as  to  defend  my  own,  which  were  first  made 
publick.^  Sometimes,  like  a  scholar  in  a  fencing* 
school,  I  put  forth  myself,  and  shew  my  own  ill 
play,  on  purpose  to  be  better  taught.  Sometimes 
I  stand  despemtely  to  my  arms,  like  the  foot  when 
deserted  by  their  horse ;  not  in  hope  to  overcome, 
but  only  to  yield  on  more  honourable  terms.  And 
yet,  my  lord,  this  war  of  opinions,  you  well  know, 
has  fallen  out  among  the  writers  of  all  ages,  and 
sometimes  betwixt  fiiends.  Only  it  has  been  pro* 
secuted  by  some,  like  pedants,  with  violence  of 
words,  and  managed  by  others  like  gentlemen, 
with  candour  and  civility.  Even  Tully  had  a  con- 
troversy with  his  dear  Atticus  t  and  in  one  of  hti 

^  la  the  Dedication  to  Thi  Rival  LAOiUt 
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Dnlogue^  makes  him  sottain  the  port  of  an  enemy 
tn  philoaophyi  who»  in  his  letters,  is  his  confident  ci 
state,  and  made  fMivj  to  the  most  wdghty  afiaiii 
of  the  Roman  senate.  And  the  same  respect  which 
was  paid  by  Tully  to  Atticus,  we  find  returned  to 
him  aftcnvwls  by  Cassar  on  a  like  occasbn,  who 
answering  his  book  in  praise  of  Cato^  made  it  not 
so  much  his  business  to  condemn  Cato,  as  to  praise 
Cicero. 

But  that  I  may  decKne  some  part  of  the  en« 
counter  with  my  adversaries,  whom  I  am  neither 
willing  to  combat^  nor  well  able  to  resist ;  I  will 
gire  your  lordship  the  relation  of  a  dispute  betwixt 
some  of  our  wits  on  the  same  subject,  in  which 
they  did  not  only  speak  of  plays  in  verse,  but  min- 
gled, in  the  freedom  of  discourse,  some  things  of 
the  ancient,  many  of  the  modem,  ways  of  writing; 
comparing  those  with  these,  and  the  wits  of  our 
nation  with  those  of  others :  it  is  true,  they  dif- 
fered in  their  opinions,  as  it  is  probable  they  would : 
neither  do  I  take  upon  me  to  reconcile,  but  to  re- 
late them ;  and  that  as  Tacitus  professes  of  himself,  ^ 
shte  studio  partkim^  aui  IrA^  without  passion  or  inte- 
rest ;  leaving  your  lordship  to  decide  it  in  favour 
of  which  part  you  shall  judge  most  reasonable,  and 
withal,  to  pardon  the  many  errors  of 

Your  Lordship*s 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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TO  THE  RBADEIL 

Tbm  driftof  the  ensuing  diflcoune  wasehiefljr 
/to  vindicate  the  honour'  6f  our  English  writerii 
from  the  censure  of  those  who  unjustly  prefer  the 
Erench  before  them.  This  I  intimate^  lest  any 
should  think  me  so  exceeding  vain/  as  to  teach 
others  an  art  which  they  understand  much  better 
than  myself.  But  if  this  incorrect  Essay,  written  ' 
in  the  country  without  the  help  of  books  or  ad- 
vice  of  iriehds,  shall  find  any  acceptance  in  the 
world,  I  promise  to  myself  a  better  success  of  the* 
Second  Part,  wherein  I  shall  more  fully  treat  of 
the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  English  poets,  who 
have  written  either  in  this,  the  epick,  or  the  lyrick 
way. 

?  Of  the  use  of  adjectivei  as  adverbs,  I  have  given  se« 
veral  instances  in  the  Notes  on  Shakspeare's  works.  From 
the  present,  and  various  other  examples  that  might  be 
produced,  it  is  evident  that  his  anomalies  were  the  language 
not  only  of  his  own,  but  a  subsequent  period ;  and  were 
not  errors  of  the  press,  as  has  been  frequently  maintained 
in  the  edition  of  1793,  whenever  they  happened  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  hypothesis  of  the  editor. 


AN  ESSAY 

or 

DRAMATICK  POESY.* 


It  was  that  memorable  day,^  in  the  first 
summer  of  the  late  y^zr,  when  our  navy  engaged 
the  Dutch ;  a  day  wherein  the  two  most  mighty 
and  best  appdnted  fleets  which'  any  age  had  .ever 
seeOj^disputcd  the  command  of  the  greater  half  of 
the  globct  the  commerce  of  nationsi  and  the  riches 
of  the  universe:  while  these  vast  floating  bodies^ 
on  either  side^  moved  against  each  other  in  parallel., 
iinesj  and  our  eountrymeui  under  the  happy  con- 
duct of  his  royal  highness/  went  breaking,  by 
little  and  little,  into  the  line  of  the  enemies  t  the 
noise  of  the  cannon  fixim  both  navies  reached  our 

^  Martin  CliRbrdt  in  hii  Letten  on  Dryden'i  Poemi, 
wliich«though  first  published  in  410.  in  1687,  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  1674,  says,  tliat  this  Essay  was  **  stollen 
from  Mons.  Hedelin,  Menardine,  and  Corneitle/*  T/o 
the  latter  writer  our  author  frequently  acknowledges  his 
obligations. 

Lord  Bblingbroke,  however,  told  Mr.  Spence,  as  he 
informs  us  in  his  Anecdotes,  that  Dryden  assured  him* 
he  was  more  indebted  to  the  Spanish  Crititks,  than  to  the 
writers  of  any  other  nation. 

^  June  8, 1665. 

*  Jamesi  duke  of  York«  afterwards  James  II. 
VOk  I.  3 
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ears  about  the  city,*  so  that  all  men  being  alaimed 
with  it|  and  in  a  dreadful  suspence  of  the  event, 
which  they  knew  was  then  decidingi  every  one 
went  following  the  sound  as  his'  &ncy  led  him ; 
and  leaving  the  town  .almost  empty,  some  took 
towards  the  park,  some  cross  the  river^  others  down 
it ;  all  seeking  the  noise  in  the  depth  of  silence. 

Amongst  the  rest,  it  was  the  fortune  of  Euge- 
nius,  Critcs,  Lisideius,  and  Neander,  to  be  in  com* 
pany  together ;  three  of  them  persons  whom  thcir_ 
wit  and  quality  have  made  known  to  all  the  town;' 
and  whom  I  have  chose  to  hide  under  these  bor- 
rowed names,  that  they  may  not  suffer  by  so  ill  a 
relation  as  I  am  going  to  make  of  their  discourse. 

Taking  then  a  barge^  which  a  sen'ant  of  Lisi* 
dcius  had  provided  for  them,  they  made  haste  to 
shoot  the  bridge,  and  left  behind  them  that  great 
fall  of  waters  which  hindered  them  fix)m  hearing 

*  The  engagement  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  took  place  about  eight  leagues  to  the  east  of  Leo* 
stoiT,  in  Suffolk.  In  this  memorable  battle,  eighteen  larg^ 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  and  fourteen  others  were  de- 
stroyed ;  Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  engaged  the 
duke  of  York,  was  blown  up  beside  him,  and  he  and 
all  his  crew  perished. 

'  The  person  hid  under  the  feigned  name  of  EucE- 
Nius,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  was  Charles^  earl  of  Dorset. 
Crites  and  Lisideius,  perhaps,  were  meant  to  represent 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Roscommon,  and  John  Sheffield,  earl 
of  Mulgrave,  afterwards  duke  of  Bucks  and  Normanby. 
Under  the  character  of  Neander,  who  in  the  latter  pait 
of  this  Essay  appears  as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  rhyming 
tragedies,  our  author  himself,  I  conceive,  is  shadowed. 
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what  they  desired  :  after  which,  having  disengaged 
themselves  from  many  vessels  whieh  rode  at  anchor  ' 
in  the  Thames,  and  almost  blocked  up  the  pa8«» 
sage  towards  Greenwich^  they  ordered  the  water- 
men to  let  fell  their  oars  more  gently ;  and  then, 
every  one  favouring  his  own  curiosity  with  a  strict 
silence,  it  was  not  long  ere  they  perceived  the  air 
to  break  about  them  like  the  noise  of  distant  thun- 
der, or  of  swallows  in  a  chimney :  those  little  un- 
dule  Jons  of  sound,  though  almost  vanishing  before 
they  reached  them,  yet  still  seeming  to  retain 
somewhat  of  their  first  horrour,  which  they  had  be* 
twiitt  the  fleets.  After  they  had  attentively  listened 
till  such  time  as  the  sound  by  little  and  little  went 
from  them,  Eugenius,  lifting  up  his^^head,  and 
taking  notice  of  it,  was  the  first  whotrdSgratulated 
to  the  rest  that  happy  omen  of  our  nation*s  vic« 
tory :  adding,  that  we  had  but  this  to  desire  in 
confirmation  of  it,  that  we  might  hear  no  more  of 
that  noise,  which  was  now  leaving  the  English  coast. 
When  the  rest  had  concurred  in  the  same  opinion, 
Crites,  a  person  of  a  sharp  judgmcntj  and  some* 
what  too  delicate  a  taste  in  witj^  which  the.  worid 
have  mistaken  in  him  for  ill*nature,'  said,  smiling 

*  Prior,  ivho  probably  wa^  well  informed,  in  the  dedi* 
cation  of  hii  Poems  to  Lionel*  eari  of  Dorset  and  Middle* 
iex4  tells  us,  that  by  EugenIUs  in  this  Essay,  Drydeit 
meant  Charles,  earl  of  Dorset,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.*^ 
The  passage  before  us,  were  we  not  to  submit  to  this 
authority,  would  rather  lead  uS  to  suppose  that  Cattu 
was  intended  to  represent  that  nobleman  :— 

*'  The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-naturcd  muse***  * 
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to  be  punished  for  the  malice  of  the  action^  as  oof 
vritches  are  justly  hangcdj  because  they  think  thenH'r 
t/ielve^  to  be  such ;  and  suffer  deservedly  for  be- 
lieving they  did  mischief  because  they  meant  it. 
You  have  described  him^  said  Crites,  so  exactlyi 
that  I  am  afraid  to  come  after  you  with  my  other 
extremity  of  poetry :  he  is  one  of  those  who^  hav« 
iog-hadsqmc  advantagej]rf^  cdu^^  and  converse^ 
knows  bettcTTEanjthe^o^  a  poet  should 

i2C,  but  puts  it  into  practice  more  unluckily  than 
any  nrian.  His  style  and  matter  are  every  where 
alike :  he  is  the  most  calm,  peaceable  writer  you 
ever  read : .  he  never  disquiets  your  passions  with 
the  least  concernment,  but  still  leaves  you  in  as 
even  a  temper  as  he  found  you ;  he  is  a  very  le» 
vellcr  in  poetry :  he  creeps  aloog  with  ten  littlo 
words  in  every  line,^  and  helps  out  his  numbers 
with  For  tQ$  and  Unto,  and  all  the  pretty  expletives 
he  ean  find^  till  he  cU^gs  them  to  the  end  of  an<* 
other  line ;  while  the  sense  is  left  tired  half  way 
behind  it ;.  he  doubly  starv,es  all  bi9  ver^es^  first  for 
Want  of  thoughti  and  then  of  expression.  His 
poetry  neither  has  wit  in  it^  nor  seems  to  have  it  % 
like  him  in  Martial  t 

.    Pauper  vidcfi  Cirtna  vuU.  H  ui  faufer. 

He  affects  plainness^  to  cover  his  want  of  ima« 
gination :  when  he  writes  t,he  serious  way^  the 

4  This  passage  evidently  furnished  Pope  with  his  welU 
iL^own  couplet  in  the  Essay  onCiiiticism  ; 
**  While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
^  And  Un  low  taoris  oft  crap  in  one  dull  line*" 
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highest  flight  of  his  fency  is  some  miscnible  anti* 
thesis,  or  seeming  contradiction ;  and  in  the  co«* 
mick  he  is  still  reaching  at  sonoe  thin  conceit,  the 
ghost  of  a  jest,  and  that  too  flies  before  him,  never 
to  be  caught.  These  swallows  which  we  see  be* 
fore  us  on  the  Thames,  are  the  just  resemblance  of  ^ 
his  wit :  you  may  observe  how  near  the  water  they 
9toopi  how  many  i>roflrers  they  make  to  dip,  and 
yet  how  seldom  they  touch  it ;  and  when  they  do, 
it  is  but  the  surfiu^ :  they  skim  over  it  but  to  catch 
a  gnat,  and  then  mount  into  the  air  and  leave  it 

Well,  gentlemen,  said  Eugenius,  you  may  speak 

your  pleasure  of  these  authors ;  but  though  I  and 

some  few  more  about  the  town  may  give  you  a 

peaceable  hearing,  yet  assure  yourselves,  there  ai^  «-^ 

multitudes  who  would  think  you  malicious  and 

them  injured :  especially  him  whom  you  first  de- 

scribed.  He  is  the  very  Withers*  of  the  city :  they 

have  bought  more  edidons  of  his  works  than  would 

serve  to  lay  under  all  their  pies  at  the  lord  mayor*s 

Christmaft.     When  his  ftmous  poem  first  came 

out  in  the  year  1660,  I  have  seeit  them  reading  it 

in  the  midM  of  *Change  time  \  nay  so  vehement 

they  wire  at  it,  that  they  llost  their  bargain  by  the* 

etadles*  ends :'  but  what  will  you  say,  ifh^  has  been 

received  amongst  great  persons  r  I  eaii  assure  you 

*  George  Wither,  a  very  volttminoos  poelaster.-^ 
Se6  Wood*i  Atk# Oxon.  ^toI.  li.  col.  89i«    ' 

'  ktalLthy  ikt  cmuBe  it  one  of  the  modes  of  lellinf 
goodi  by  puhlick  auction.  . 
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be  i8»  thift  day^  the  envy  of  one  who  is  lord  in  th» 
art  c^  quibbling ;  and  who  does  not  take  it  well, 
that  any  nuui  diould  intrude  so  fitf  into  his  pro- 
vince. All  I  would  wish^  replied  CriteSy  is,  that 
they  who  love  his  writings,  nuiy  still  admire  him, 
and  his  fellow  poet :  Qui  Bavkm  non  odii,  &c.  is 
curse  sufficient.  And  fiuther,  added  Lisideius,  I 
believe  there  is  no  man  who  writes  well,  but  would 
think  he  had  hard  measure,  if  their  admirers  should 
praise  any  thing  of  his :  Nam  quos  cmtemmntus^  earum 
quofue  laudes  cmiemninms*  There  are  so  few  who 
write  well  in  this  age,  said  Crites,  that  methinks 
.  «ny  praises  should  be  welcome ;  they  neither  rise 
\J  to  the  dignity  of  the  last  age,  nor  to  any^ofjthe 
ancients:  and  we  may  cry  out  of  the  writers  of  this 
time,  with  more  reason  than  Petroniusof  his,  Paa 
vestrd  liceat  dixisse^  frhni  ommum  eJojumiiam  pndi-- 
dlsiit :  you  have  debauched  the  true  old  poetiy  so 
far,  that  Nature,  which  is  the  soul  of  it,  is  not  in 
any  of  your  writings. 

If  your  quarrel  (said  Eugenius)  to  those  who 

now  write,  be  grounded  only  on  your  reverence  to 

antiquity,  there  is  no  fnan  more  ready  to  adore 

those  great  Greeks  and  Romans  than  I  am :  but  on 

,  the  other  side,  I  cannot  think  so  contemptibly  of 

/  the  age  in  which  I  live,  or  so  dishonourably  of  my 

.     own  country,  as  not  to  judge  we  equal  the  an-' 

cients  in  most  kinds  of  poesy,  and  in  some  surpass 

them ;  neither  know  I  any  reason  why  I  may  not 

be  as  zealous  for  the  reputation  of  our  age,  as  we 

>^  find  ibe  ancients  themselves  were  in  reference  to 
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those  who  lived  before  them.    For  yoii  hear  jour 
Horace*  n^yingi 

InSgncr  quutffuam  refrehenA^  ncn  fmu  crasst 
Cow^fisitum^  ilkpidhft  puidur^  sed  quia  nupvr. 

And  after; 

SimeHora  Sts^  tU  vina^poemata  reddii^ 

Scire  veHm^  prdium  ekarHs  quoius  arrogei  annus? 

But  I  see  I  am  engaging  in  a  wide  disputei 
where  the  argumenta  are  not  like  to  reach  close 
on  either  aide ;  for  poesy  is  of  so  large  an  extent^ 
and  ao  many  both  of  the  ancients  and  modema 
have  done  well  in  all  kinds  of  it^  that  in  citing  one 
against  the  other^  we  shall  take  up  more  time  this 
evening  than  each  man*s  occasions  will  allow  him; 
therefore  I  would  ask  Crites  to  what  part  of  poesy 
be  would  confine  his  argumentSi  and  whether  he 
would  defend  the  genml  cause  of  the  ancients 
agdnst  the  modems^  or  oppose  any  age  of  the 
niodems  against  this  of  ours  i 

Crites^  a  little  while  considering  upon  this  de« 
mand^  told  Eugeniusi  that  if  he  pleasedi  he  would 
limit  thdr  dispute  to  Dmmatick  Poesy ;  in  which 
he  thought  it  not  difficult  to  prove,  either  that  the 
ancients  were  superior  to  the  modems,  or  the  last 
age  to  this  of  ours. 

Eugeniua  was  somewhat  surprised,  when  he 
heard  Crites  make  choice  of  that  subject.  For 
aught  I  see,  said  he,  I  have  undertaken  a  harder 
province  than  I  imagined;  for  though  I  never 

*  Tbii  patttge  adds  lome  support  to  my  conjecturei  disi . 
Ce;tu  was  inusnded  to  repreMnt  lord  Roscommon. 


#9  pir  pMAU$mcK  vo^fr, 

Jttdg^  th«  plays  o£  the  Greek  or  ^fomn  poeti. 
comparable  toours^  yet,  on  the  other  Qide,  thofie^ 
we  now  see  acted  come  short  of  many  which  were 
written  in  the  last  age.  But  my  comfort  is,  if  we 
are  overcomci  it  will  be  only  by  our  own  countiy- 
ment  and  if  we  yield  to  them  in  this  one  part  of 
poesy,  we  more  surpass  them  in  all  the  other :  for 
in  the  epick  or  lyrick  way,  it  will  be  hard  for  them 
to  shew  us  one  such  amongst  them,  as  we  have 
many  now  living,  or  who  lately  were :  they  can 
y  produce  nothing  so  cQurtly  writ,  or  which  ex« 
presses  so  much  the  conversation  of  a  gentleman^ 
as  Sir  John  Suckling ;  nothing  so  even,  sweet,  and 
fiowingi  fis  Mr.  Waller ;  nothing  so  majestick,  so 
correct,  as  Sir  Jphn  Denham ;  nothing  so  elevated, 
so  copious,  and  full  of  spirit,  as  Mr.  Qiwlcy.  Ay 
for  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  plays,  I  can 
make  it  evident,  that  those  who  now  write,  surpass 
them ;  and  that  the  drama  is  wholly  ours. 

All  of  them  were  thus  far  of  Eugenius  his^'^ 
opinion,  that  the  sweetness  of  English  verse  was 
never  understood  or  practised  by  our  fathers ;  even 
Crites  himself  did  not  much  oppose  it :  and  every 
one  was  willing  to  acknowledge  how  much  our 
poesy  is  improved,  by  the  happiness  of  some  wri- 
ters yet  living ;  who  first  taught  us  to  mould  our 

*  This  ungrammatical  phraseology  continued  to  be  used 
by  all  our  best  writers,  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign.  Our  author,  as  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London, 
has  clearly  shewn,  (Grammar,  p*  3if)  ought  to  have  written 
^  Eugetdusis  opinion.'* 
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thoughts  into  easy  and  significant  words,— to  re^r 
trench  the  superfluities  of  expression, — and  to  make 
oar  riiyme  so  properly  a  part  of  the  verse,  that  it 
ihould  never  mislead  the  senscy  but  itself  be  led 
and  governed  by  it. 

Eugcnius  was  going  to  continue  this  discoursci^ 
when  Ltsidcius  told  him  that  it  was  necessary^ 
before  they  proceeded  further,  to  take  a  standing 
measure  of  their  controversy;  for  how  was  it 
possible  to  be  decided  who  wrote  the  best  plays^ 
before  we  know  what  a  play  should  be  ?  But,  thitf 
once  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  each  might  have 
recourse  to  it,  either  to  prove  his  own  advantages, 
or  to  discover  the  failings  of  his  adversary. 

He  had  no  sooner  said  this,  but  all  desired  the 
favour  of  him  to  give  the  definition  of  a  play ;  and 
they  were  the  more  importunate,  because  neither 
Aristotle,  nor  Horace,  nor  any  other,  who  had 
writ  of  that  subject,  had  ever  done  it. 

Lisideius,  after  some  modest  denials,  at  last  con- 
fessed he  had  a  rude  notion  of  it ;  indeed,  rather  a 
description  than  a  definition ;  but  which  served  to 
guide  him  in  his  private  thoughts,  when  he  was  to 
make  a  Judgment  of  what  others  writ :  that  he 
conceived  a  play  ought  to  be^  A  just  and  Ihelj 
ima^^htmtan  nature^  representing  its  passions  and 
himmirs,  and  the  changes  of  fortune  to  which  it  i$ 
iuhject ;  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  mankind. 

This  definition,  though  Crites  raised  a  logical 
objection  against  it-**that  it  was  only  a  genere  i$ 
fine^  and  so  not  altogether  perfect,  was  yet  well 
received  by  the  rest  t  and  after  they  had  given 
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Older  to  the  watermen  to  turn  their  baige^  and  toir 
softlyj  that  they  might  take  the  cool  of  the  even« 
ihg  in  their  return^  Crites,  bdng  desired  by  the 
company  to  begini  spoke  on  behalf  c^the  ancients^ 
in  this  manner : 

If  confidence  presage  a  victory^  Eugenius,  in 
his  own  opinion^  has  already  triumphed  over  the 
ancients :  nothing  seems  more  easy  to  him,  than  to 
overcome  those  whom  it  is  our  greatest  praise  to 
have  imitated  well ;  for  we  do  not  only  build  upon 
their  foundations,  but  by  their  models.  Dramatick 
Poesy  had  time  enough^  reckoning  from  Thespis 
(who  first  invented  it)  to  Aristophanes,  to  be  bom, 
to  grow  up,  and  to  flourish  in  maturity.  It  has 
been  observed  of  arts  and  sciences,  that  in  one 
and  the  same  century  they  have  arrived  to  great 
I)crfection  ;*[and  no  wonder,  since  every  age  has  a 
kind  of  universal  genius,  which  inclines  those  that 
live  in  it  to  some  particular  studies ;  the  work 
then  being  pushed  on  by  many  hands,  must  of 
necessity  go  fonvard.^ 

Is  it  not  evident,  in  these  last  hundred  yean 
(when  the  study  of  philosophy  has  been  the  bu- 
siness of  all  the  Virtuosi  in  Christendom)  that  al« 
most  a  new  nature  has  been  revealed  to  us  ?  That 
more  errors  of  the  school  have  been  detected, 
more  useful  experiments  in  philosophy  have  been 
made,  more  noble  secrets  in  opticks,  medicine,  ana- 
tomy, astronomy,  discovered,  than  in  all  those  cre- 
dulous and  doting  ages  from  Aristotle  to  us  ?«-st> 

^  See  VfiLL.  PATsac.  i*  i6,  17. 
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true  it  ii|  that  nothing  spreads  more  fast  than 
science,  when  rightly  and  generally  cultirated. 

Add  to  this,  the  more  than  common  emulation 
that  was  in  those  times  of  writing  well  i  which 
though  it  be  found  in  all  ages  and  all  persons  that  r^ 
pretend  to  tKe  same  reputation,  yet  poesy  being 
then  in  more  esteem  than  now  it  is,  had  greater 
honours  decreed  to  the  professors  of  it,  and  conse*  y 
quently  the  rivalship  was  more  high  between  them.  ^ 
They  had  judges  ordained  to  decide  their  merit, 
and  prizes  to  reward  it  t  and  historians  have  been 
diligent  to  record  of  .^schylus,  Euripides,  Sopho- 
cles, Lycophron,  and  the  rest  of  them,  both  who 
they  were  that  vanquished  in  these  wars  of  the 
theatre,  and  how  oAcn  they  were  crowned  :  while 
the  Asian  kings  and  Grecian  commonwealths 
'scarce  afforded  them  a  nobler  subject  than  the 
unmanly  luxuries  of  a  debauphed  court,  or  giddy 
intrigues  of  a  factious  city  :— ^/i/  amuJatio  Ingenia^ 
(says  Patcrculns,)  et  nunc  ifrvidia^  nunc  aJniiratio 
weUatlmem  accemlit:  Emulation js  the*  spur  of  wit  \ 
and  sometimes  envy,  sometimes  admiration,  quick- 

\  rnsj2U]LeDdcayoiirs. 

I  But  now,  since  the  rewards  of  honour  are  taken 

nway,  that  virtuous  emulation  is  turned  into  direct 

malice ;  yet  so  slothful,  that  it  contents  itself  to 

'     condemn  and  cry  down  others,  without  attempting 

I  to  do  better:  it  is  a  reputariontog^pptY>fi^aM'^,  »^   ' 

take  the  .necessary  pains  iorit  \  yet,  wishing  they 

had  it,  that  desire  is  incitement  enough  to  hinder 

others  from  it«    And  this,  in  short,  Eugenius,  is 

the  reason  why  you  have  now  so  few  good  poats. 
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And  flo  mbny  severe  judges.    Certainly »  to  mutate 
the  ancients  well^  much  labour  and  long  study  it 
required ;  which  pains^  I  have  already  shewn,  our 
poets  would  want  encouragement  to  take,  if  yet 
they  had  ability  to  go  through  the  work.    Those 
ancients  have  been  faithful   imitators   and  wise 
,.  •    observers  of  that  nature  which  is  so  torn  and  ill 
represented  in  our  plays ;  they  have  handed  down 
^^l  'to  us  a  perfect  resemblance  of  her ;  which  we,  like 
^'     ill.  copiers,  neglecting  to  look  on,  have  rendered 
monstrous,  and  disfigured.     But,  that  you  may 
know  how  much  you  are  indebted  to  those  your 
masters,  and  be  ashamed  to  have  so  ill  requited 
them,  I  must  remember  you,  that  all  the  rules 
by  which  we  practise  the  drama  at  this  day,  (either 
such  as  relate  to  the  justness  and  symmetry  of  the 
plot ;  or  the  episodical  ornaments,  such  as  descrip- 
tions, narrations,  and  other  beauties,  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  play ;)  were  delivered  to  us  from 
the  observations  which  Aristotle  made,  of  those 
poets,  who  either  lived  before  him,  or  were  his 
contemporaries,    Wc  have  added  nothing  of  our 
own,  except  we  have  the  confidence  to  say  our  wit 
is  better ;  of  which,  none  boast  in  this  our  age,  but 
such   as  understand  not  theirs.     Of  that  book 
)  which  Aristotle  has  left  us,  wtf\  riic  n^mrixiic,  Horace 
,  his  Art  of  Poetry  is  an  excellent  comment,  and, 
;  I  believe,  restores  to  us  that  Second  Book  of  his 
concerning  Comedy,  which  is  wanting  in  him. 

Out  of  these  two  have  been  extracted  the  fa- 
mous Rules,  which  the  French  call  Des  Trots 
Umtis^  or.  The  Three  Unities,  which  ought  to  be 
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observed  in  evety  reguldr  play ;  tiamelyi  of  time^ 
placcj  and  action. 

The  unity  of  time  they  comprehend  in  twenty- 
four  hours^  the  compass  of  a  natural  day,  or  as 
near  as  it  can  be  contrived ;  and  the  rca»a  of  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one, — that  the  time  of  the  feigned 
action^  or  fiible  of  the  play,  should  be  proportioned' 
as  near  as  can  be  to  the  duration  of  that  time  in  ) 
which  it  is'  represented :  since  therefore,  all  plays; 
are  acted  on  the  theatre  in  a  space  of  time  much 
within  the  compass  of  twenty-four  hours,  that  play 
is  to  be  thought  the  nearest  imitation  of  nature, 
whose  plot  or  action  is  confined  within  that  time. 
And,  by  the  same  rule  which  concludes  this  ge- 
neral proportion  of  time,  it  follows,  that  all  the 
parts  of  it  are  (as  near  as  may  be)  to  be  equally 
subdivided  ;  namely,  that  one  act  take  not  up  the 
supposed  lime  of  half  a  day,  which  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rest ;  since  the  other  four  are  then 
to  be  straitened  within  the  compass  of  the  remain- 
ing half:  for  it  is  unnatural  that  one  act,  which  { 
being  spoke  or  written,  is  not  longer  than  the  rest, 
should  be  supposed  longer  by  the  audience ;  it  ii  j 
therefore  the  poet's  duty,  to  take  care  that  no  act 
should  be  imagined  to  exceed  the  time  in  which  it  is 
represented  on  the  stage;  and  that  the  intervals  and 
inequalities  of  time  be  supposed  to  fall  out  between 
the  acts. 

This  rule  of  time,  how  well  it  has  been  ob* 
served  by  the  ancients,  most  of  their  plays  will  wit- 
i}css.    You  sec  tbcm  in  their  tnig«dieS|  (wherein 
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to  follow  this  rule,  is  certainly  most  difficult^ 
from  the  veiy  beginning  of  their  plays,  falling 
dose  into  that  part  of  the  story  which  they  intend 
fi)r  the  action  or  principal  object  of  it,  leaving  the 
former  part  to  be  delivered  by  narration :  so  that 
they  set  the  audience,  as  it  were,  at  the  post  where 
the  race  is  to  be  concluded ;  and,  saving  them  the 
tedious  expectation  of  seeing  the  poet  set  out  and 
ride  the  beginning  of  the  course,  they  suffer  you 
not  to  |)chold  him,  till  he  is  in  sight  of  the  goal, 
and  just  upon  you. 

For  the  second  unity,  which  is  that  of  place,  the 
ancients  meant  by  it,  that  the  scene  ought  to  be 
continued  through  the  play,  in  the  same  place 
where  it  was  laid  in  the  beginning ;  for  the  stage, 
on  which  it  is  represented,  being  but  one  and  the 
same  place,  it  is  unnatural  to  conceive  it  many ; 
and  those  far  distant  from  one  another.  I  will 
not  deny  but,  by  the  variation  of  painted  scenes, 
the  fancy,  which  in  these  cases  will  contribute  to 
ittmoLdcccit^  iinaglnc  it  several 

places,  with  some  appearance  of  probability;  yet  it 
still  carries  the  greater  likelihood  of  truths  if  those 
jplaccs  be  supposed  so  near  each  other,  as  in  the 
same  town  or  city;  which  may  all  be  comprehended 
under  the  larger  denomination  of  one  place ;  for 
a  greater  distance  will  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
shortness  of  time  which  is  allotted,  in  the  acting, 
to  pass  from  one  of  them  to  another.  For  the 
observation  of  this^  next  to  tlie  ancients,  the  French 
are  to  be  most  commended.    They  tie  themselves 
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80  Strictly  to  the  unity  of  placc^  that  you  never  sec 
in  any  of  their  plays,  a  scene  changed  in  the  middle 
.  of  an  act :  if  the  act  begins  in  a  garden^  a  street^ 
or  chamber,  *tis  ended  in  the  same  place;  and 
that  you  may  know  it  to  be  the  same,  the  stage  is 
so  supplied  with  persons,  that  it  is  never  empty  all 
the  time :  he  who  enters  second,  has  business  with 
him  who  was  on  before ;  and  before  the  second 
quits  the  stage,  a  third  appears  who  has  business 
with  htm.    This  Comeille  calls  la  liaison  Jes  sceneSf 
the  continuity  or  joining  of  the  scenes ;  and  'tis  / 
a  good  mark  of  a  well-contrived  play,  when  all  the  / 
persons  are  known  to  each  other,  and  every  one  oy 
them  has  some  affairs  with  all  the  rest.  ' 

As  for  the  third  unity,  which  is  that  of  action, 
the  ancients  meant  no  other  by  it  than  what  the 
logicians  do  by  their /if/x,  the  end  or  scope  of  any 
action ;  that  which  is  the  first  in  intention,  and  last 
in  execution.  Now  the  poet  is  to  aim  at  one  great 
and  complete  action,  to  the  carrying  on  of  which 
all  things  in  his  play,  Aven  the  very  obstacles,  are 
to  be  subservient ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  as  evi* 
dent  as  any  of  the  former.  For  two  actions  equally 
laboured  and  driven  on  by  the  writer,  would  de« 
stroy  the  unity  of  the  poem  ;  it  would  be  no  longer 
one  play,  but  two :  not  but  that  there  may  be 
many  acUons  in  a  play,  as  Ben  Jonson  has  ob-. 
fervcd  in  his  Disco vbries  }  but  they  must  be  all 
subservient  to  the  great  one,  which  our  language 
happily  expresses  in  the  name  of  under-plots :  such 
as  in  Terence*s  Eunuch  is  the  difTerence  and  re« 

VOL.1.  B 
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concilement  of  Thus  and  PheBdriai  which  k  not 
the  chief  buaness  of  the  play^  but  promotes  the 
marriage  of  Chaerea  and  Chrcme6*8  sister^  princi*^ 
pally  intended  by  the  poet.  There  ought  to  be 
ut  one  actioni  says  Gomeillei  that  is,  one  com- 
plete actioni  which  Icavca  the  mind  of  the  audience 

a  full  rep^;  buTthis  cannot  be  brought  to 
•"'  .pasfibuT'Eyinany  other  imperfect  actions,  which 
/  conduce  to  it,  and  hold  the  audience  in  a  delight* 
ful  suspence  of  what  will  be. 

If  by  these  rules  (to  omit  many  other  drawn  fixun 
the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  ancients)  we  should 
Judge  our  modem  plays,  *tis  probable  that  few  of 
them  would  endure  the  trial :  that  which  should 
be  the  business  of  a  day,  takes  up  in  some  c^  them 
an  age ;  instead  of  one  action,  they  are  the  epi- 
tomes of  a  man*s  life;  and  for  one  spot  of  ground, 
which  the  stage  should  represent,  we  are  some- 
times in  more  countries  than  the  map  can  shew  us. 

But  if  we  allow  the  Ancients  to  have  copjtmed 
well,  wemust  acknowledge  them  to  have  written 
better.  Questionless  we  are  deprived  bf  a  great 
stock  of  wit  in  the  loss  of  Menander  among  the 
Greek  poets,  and  of  Caecilius,  Afiranius  and  Varius, 
among  the  Romans :  we  may  guess  at  M6nander*s 
excellency  by  the  plays  of  Terence,  who  translated 
some  of  his ;  and  yet  wanted  so  much  of  him, 
that  he  was  called  by  C.  Caesar  the  half-Menandcr; 
and  may  judge  of  Varius,  by  the  testimonies  of 
Horace,  Martial,  and  Velleius 'Paterculus.  Tis 
probable  that  these,  could  they  be  recovered,  would 
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decide  the  controversy ;  but  so  long  as  Aristophanes 
and  Plautus  are  extant,  while  the  tragedies  of  £u« 
rinides,  Sophocles^  and  Seneca,  are  in  our  hands,  I 
can  never  see  one  of  those  plays  which  are  now 
written,  but  it  increases  my  admiration  of  the  an* 
cients.    And  yet  I  must  acknowicdge  farther^  that 
to  admire  them  as  we  ought,  we  should  understand 
them  bettg  than  wcr^ir'TDoubticss  many  things 
appear  flat  to  us,  the  wit  of  which  depended  on 
some  custom  or  story,  which  never  came  to  our 
knowledge ;  or  perhaps  on  some  criticism  in  their 
language,  which  being  so  long  dead,  and  only  re- 
maining in  their  books,  *tis  not  possible  they  should 
make  us  understand  perfectly.    To  read  Macro- 
bins,  explaining  the  propriety  and  elegancy  of  many 
words  in  Virgil,  which  I  had  before  passed  over  • 
without  consideration,  as  common  things,  is  enough 
to  assure  mc  that  I  ought  to  think  the  same  of 
Terence ;  and  that  in  the  purity  of  his  style  (which 
Tully  so  much  valued  that  he  ever  carried  his 
works  about  him)  there  is  yet  left  in  him  great 
room  for  admiration,  if  I  knew  but  where  to  place 
it.    In  the  mean  time  I  must  desire  you  to  take 
notice,  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  last  age,  Ben 
Jonson,  was  willing  to  give  place  to  them  in  alt 
things :  he  was  not  only  a  professed  imitator  of 
Horace,  but  a  learned  plagiary  of  all  the  others  { 
you  track  him  every  where  in  their  srtow :  if  Ho- 
race, Lucan,  Petronius  Arbiter,  Seneca,  and  Juve- 
nal, had  their  own  from  him,  there  are  few  serious 
thoughts  which  are  new  in  him :  you  will  pardon 
me,  therefore,  if  I  presume  he  loved  their  ftshtoi^ 
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when  he  wore  their  deaths.'  But  unce  I  htve 
otherwise  a  great  veneratbn  for  hinij  and  you, 
EugeniuSj  prefer  him  above  all  other  poets,*  I  will 
use  no  farther  argument  to  you  than  his  example : 
I  will  produce  before  you  Father  Ben,  dressed  in 
all  the  ornaments  and  colours  of  the  ancients ;  yoii 
^  ^  will  need  no  other  guide  to  our  party,  if  you  follow 
him ;  and  whether  you  consider  the  bad  plays  of 
^  )\  our  age^  or  reg^  thejgoQd4d^^  ^^  ^Uc  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  best  and  worst  of  the  modem  poets  will  equally 
instruct  you  to  admire  the  ancients. 

Crites  had  no  sooner  left  speaking,  but  Eugenius, 
who  had  waited  with  some  impatience  for  it,  thus 
began : 

I  have  observed  in  your  speech,  that  the  former 
part  of  it  is  convincing  as  to  what  the  modems 

'  So  again,  (as  Langbaikie  has  observed,)  in  our  author's 
Prologue  to  Albumazar,  which,  I  find,  was  revived  at 
the  Duke's  Theatre  in  1668,  the  year  in  which  this  Essay 
was  first  published : 

**  Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 

**  That  Alchemist  by  this  Astrologer ; 

'**  Here  he  was  fashion*d ;  and  we  may  suppose, 

**  He  hied  the  fashion  well,  who  wore  the  cloaihs.*' 

.     The  thought,  if  I  remember  right,  is  originally  Suck* 

ling's ;  but  I  cannot  at  present  turn  to  the  passage. 
Dryden,  however,  was  inaccurate  in  supposing  that  the 

Alchemist  was  formed  on  Albumazar  ;  for  the  Al* 

CHEMIST  was  acted  and  primed  in  1610,  and  Albumazar 

did  not  Appear  till  four  years  afterwards. 

^  See  a  high  eulogy  on  Ben  Jonson,  by  lord  Buckhunt, 

(the  Eugenius  of  this  piece,)  written  about  the  year  t668, 

Dryden's  Miscel.  v.  123.  edit.  1716. 
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ha\*e  profited  by  the  rules  of  the  ancient;; ;  but  in 
the  latter  you  are  eareflil  to  conceal  how  much  they 
have  excelled  them.    We  own  all  the  helps  we 
have  from  themi  and  want,  neither  veneration  nor 
gratitudCf  while  we  acknowledge  that,  to  overcome 
themj  we  must  make  use  of  the  advantages  we  have 
received  from  them :  but  to  these  assistances  we 
have  joined  our  own  industry ;  for,  had  we  sat 
down  with  a  dull  imitation  of  them,  we  might  then 
have  lost  somewhat  of  the  old  perfection,  but  never 
acquired  any  that  was  new.    We  draw  not  there- 
fore after  their  lines,  but  those  of  nature  \  and 
having  the  life  before  us,  besides  the  experience  of 
all  they  knCM',  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  hit  some  airs 
and  features  which  they  have  missed.    I  deny  not 
what  you  urge  of  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  have 
flourished  in  some  ages  more  than  others ;  but  your 
instance  in  philosophy  makes  for  me  :  for  if  natural 
causes  be  more  known  now  s  than  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  because  more  studied,  it  follows  that 
poesy  and  other  arts  may,  with  the  same  pains,  ar- 
rive still  nearer  to  perfection  }  and,  that  granted,  it 
will  rest  for  you  to  prove  that  they  wrought  more 
jxrrfcct  images  of  human  life  than  we }  which  see- 
ing in  your  discourse  you  have  flvoided  to  make 
good,  it  shall  now  be  my  task  to  shew  you  some 
part  o^  their  defects,  and  some  few  excellencies  of , 
the  modems.    And  I  thipk  there  is  none  among 
us  can  imagine  I  do  it  enviouslv*  or  with  purpose 
to  detract  fiom  them ;  for  what  interest  of  feme  or 
profit  can  the  living  lose  by  the  reputation  of  the 
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dead)  On  the  other  side/it  is  a  great  troth  which 
Velleius  Faterculus  afiirms :  Audita  visis  Ubentm 
hudatma ;  etfrasentia  invidid,  fraterita  admratkm 
fraseyuimur  i  ei  kis  nos  obrui,  ilUi  mstrui  aredimus : 
that  (Nnaifie  or  censure  is  certainly  the  most  sincere^ 
which  unbribed  posterity  shall  give  us. 

Be  pleased  then  in  the  first  place  to  take  notice^ 
that  the  Greek  poesy^  which  Critcs  has  affirmed  to 
have  arrived  to  perfection  in  the  reign  of  th^  old 
comedy^  was  so  far  from  it^  that  the  distinction  of 
it  into  acts  was  not  known  to  them ;  or  if  it  werci 
it  is  yet  so  darkly  delivered  to  us  that  we  cannot 
make  it  out. 

All  we  know  of  it  is^  fix>m  the  singing  of  their 
Chorus;  and  that  too  is  so  uncertain,  that  in  some 
of  their  plays  we  have  reason  to  conjecture  they 
sung  more  than  five  times.    Aristotle  indeed  di- 
vides the  integral  parts  of  a  play  into  four.    Firsti 
the  Protasis,  or  entrance^  which  gives  light  only  to 
the  characters  of  the  persons,  and  proceeds  very 
little  into  any  part  of  the  action.    Secondly,  the 
Epitasis,  or  working  up  of  the  plot ;  where  the  play 
grows  warmer,  the  design  or  action  of  it  is  drawing 
on,  and  you  see  something  promising  that  it  will 
eome  to  pass.    Thirdly,  the  Caiastasis,  called  by 
the  Romans,  Status,  the  height  and  full  growth 
of  the  play :  we  may  call  it  properly  the  counter- 
turn,  which  destroys  that  expectation,  imbroili 
the  action  in  new  difficulties,  and  leaves  you  far 
distant  from  that  hope  in  which  it  found  you;  as 
you  may  have  observed  in  a  violent  stream  resisted 
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by  a  narrow  passage, — ^it  runs  round  to  an  eddy^ 
and  carries  back  the  waters  with  more  swiftness 
than  it  brought  them  on.  Lastly,  the  Catastrophe^ 
which  the  Grecians  called  kSrn,  the  French  leJi* 
nouemeni^  and  we  the  discovert^  or  unravelling  of 
the  plot:  thmyou^SMaU  things .M^^^ 
upon  their  first  fcmndations ;  and  the  obstacles  which 
fiindatdllle  design  oraction  of  the  play  once  re* 
movedi  it  ends  with  that  rraemblance  of  trutlLaod 
nature,  that  the  audience  are  satisfied  with  the 
ron'ducf  oTU^  Thus  this  great  man  delivered  to 
us  the  image  of  a  play  t  and  I  must  confess  it  is  so 
lively,  that  from  thence  much  light  has  been 
derived  to  the  forming  it  more  perfectly  into  acts 
and  scenes :  but  what  poet  first  limited  to  five  the 
number  of  the  acts,  I  know  not ;  only  we  see  it  so 
firmly  established  in  the  time  of  Horace,  that  he 
gives  it  for  a  rule  in  comedy,-— Am  brevior  juinto, 
neu  sit  productiwr  actuJ^  So  that  you  see  the  Gre- 
cians cannot  be  said  to  have  consummated  this  art; 
writing  rather  by  entrances,  than  by  acts,  and 
having  rather  a  general  indigested  notion  of  a 
play,  than  knowing  how  and  where  to  bestow  the 
particuhur  graces  of  it. 

But  since  the  Spaniards  at  this  day  allow  but 
three  acts,  which  they  call  Jomadas^  to  a  phy, 
and  the  Italians  in  many  of  theirs  follow  them, 
when  I  condemn  the  ancients,  I  declare  it  is  not 

*  Horace*!  line  if, 

Nivi  mm§r^  nn  sii  fMtW#  predu^tier  octM^ 
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^together  because  they  have  not  five  actt  to  eveiy 

play^  but  because  they  have  not  confined  thero- 

'  selves  to  one  certain  number:  it  is  building  an 

'house  without  a  model  t  and  when  they  succeeded 

y  in  such  undertakings^  they  ought  to  have  sacrificed 

to  Fortune,  not  to  the  Muses. 

Next,  for  the  plot,  which  Aristotle  called  x% 
I^Aitf  and  often  rm  wfayiAirw  Wt^fCftf,  and  fitim 
him  the  Romans  Fabula\  it  has  already  been  judi* 
ciously  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  in  their 
tragedies  it  was  only  some  tale  derived  from  Thebes 
^or  Troy,  or  at  least  something  that  happened  in 
those  two  ages ;  which  was  worn  so  threadbare  by 
the  pens  of  all  the  epick  poets,  and  even  by  tra- 
dition itself  of  the  talkative  Greeklings,  (as  Ben 
Jonson  calls  them,)  that  before  it  came  upon  the 
stage,  it  was  already  known  to  all  the  audience : 
and  the  ])eople,  so  soon  as  ever  they  heard  the  name 
of  Oedipus,  knew  as  well  as  the  poet,  that  he  had 
killed  his  father  by  a  mistake,  and  committed  incest 
with  his  mother,  before  the  play ;  that  they  were 
now  to  hear  of  a  great  plague,  an  oracle,  and  the 
ghost  of  Laius :  so  that  they  sat  with  a  yawning 
kind  of  expectation,  till  he  was  to  come  with  his 
eyes  pulled  out,  and  speak  a  hundred  or  more 
verses  in  a  tnigick  tone,  in  complaint  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. But  one  Oedipus,  Hercules,  or  Medea, 
had  been  tolerable :  poor  people,  they  esca|x^ct  not 
so  good  cheap ;  they  had  still  the  chapon  bouHlS  set 
before  them,  till  their  appetites  were  cloyed  with 
the  same  dish,  and,  the  novelty  being  gone,  the 
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pleasure  vanished ;  so  that  one  main  end  of  Dra« 
matick  Poesy  in  its  definition,  which  was  to  cause 
delighti  was  of  consequence  destroyed. 

In  their  comedies,  the  Romans  generally  bor« 
rowed  their  plots  from  the  Greek  poets ;  and  theirs, 
was  commonly  a  little  girl  stolen  or  wandered  fixim 
her  parents,  brought  back  unknown  to  the  city,, 
there  got  with  child  by  some  lewd  young  fcllowi 
who,  by  the  help  of  his  servant,  cheats  his  father ; 
and  when  her  time  conies,  to  cry — Jvm  Ludna, 
fer  opem,  one  or  other  sees  a  little  box  or  cabinet 
which  was  carried  away  with  her,  and  so  discovers 
her  to  her  fncnds,  if  some  god  do  not  prevent  it, 
by  coming  down  in  a  machine,  and  taking  the 
thanks  of  it  to  himself.  ' 

By  the  plot  you  may  guess  much  of  the  charac* 
ters  of  the  persons.  An  old  father,  who  would 
willingly,  before  he  dies,  see  his  son  well  married } 
his  debauched  son,  kind  in  his  nature  to  his 
mistress,  but  miserably  in  want  of  money  ;«a  servant 
or  slave,  who  has  so  much  wit  to  strike  in  with 
him,  and  help  to  dupe  his  father ;  a  braggadocio 
captain,  a  parasite,  and  a  lady  of  pleasure. 

As  for  the  poor  honest  maid,  on  whom  the  story 
is  byilt,  and  who  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  play,  she  is  commonly  a  mute  in  it : 
she  has  the  breeding  of  the  old  Elieabeth  way, 
which  was  for  maids  to  be  seen  and  not  to  be 
heard ;  and  it  is  enough  you  know  'she  is  willing 
to  be  married,  wheh  the  fifUi  act  requires  it. 

These  are  (dots  built  after  the  Italian  mode  of 
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hoiiiesy^^you  see  through  them  all  at  bnce :  the 
characters  are  indeed  the  imitations  oTnatufe^  but 
so  narrow,  as  if  they  had  imiiated  only  an  ^  or  an 
hand,  and  did  not  dare  to  venture  on  the  lines  of 
^^o^:  a  face,  or  the  proportion  of  abody* 

But  in  how  strait  a  compass  soever  they  have 
bounded  their  plots  and  characters!  we  will  pass  it 
by,  if  they  have  regularly  pursued  them,  and 
perfecdy  observed  those  three  unities  of  time,  pkce, 
and  action ;  the  knowledge  of  which  you  say  is 
derived  to  us  from  them.  But  in  the  first  place 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  unity  of  place, 
however  it  might  be  practised  by  them,  was  never 
any  of  their  rules :  we  neither  find  it  in  Aristotle, 
Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of  it,  till  in  our 
age  the  French  poets  first  made  it  a  precept  of  the 
stage.  The  unity  of  time,  even  Terence  himself, 
who  was  the  best  and  most  regular  of  them,  has 
neglected :  his  Heautontimorumbnos,  or  Self- 
Punisher^  takes  up  visibly  two  days,  says  Scaliger; 
the  two  first  acts  concluding  the  first  day,  the 
three  last  the  day  ensuing;  and  Euripides,  in 
tying  himself  to  one  day,  has  committed  an 
absurdity  never  to  be  forgiven  him  ;  for  in  one  of 
hb  tragedies  he  has  made  Theseus  go  from  Athens 
to  Thebes,  which  was  about  forty  English  miles, 
under  the  walls  of  it  to  give  battle,  and  appear 
victorious  in  the  next  act ;  and  yet,  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  to  the  return  of  the  Nuntius,  who 
gives  the  relation  of  his  victory,  yEthra  and  the 
Chorus  have  but  thirty-six  verses ;  which  is  not 
fyr  eveiy  mile  a  verse. 
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The  like  error  U  as  evident  in  Terence  his 
EuKUCH,  when  LacheSi  the  old  mani  enters  by 
mistake  into  the  house  of  Thais }  where,  betwixt 
his  exit  and  the  entrance  of  Pythias,  who  comes  to 
give  ample  relation  of  the  disorders  he  has  raised 
within,  Parmeno,  who  war  left  upon  the  stage^ 
has  not  above  five  lines  to  speak.  Cett  bim 
mployer  un  temps  si  court,  says  the  French  poet| 
who  furnished  me  with  one  of  the  observations  t 
and  almost  all  their  tragedies  will  afford  us  ex- 
amples of  the  like  nature* 

It  is  true,  they  have  kept  the  continuity,  or,  aS: 
you  called  it,  liaison  de$  scenes,  somewhat  better  i 
two  do  not  perpetually  come  in  together,  talk,  and. 
go  out  together ;  and  other  two  succeed  them,  and 
do  the  same  throughout  the  act,  which  the  English 
call  by  the  name  of  single  scenes  \  but  the  reason 
is,  because  they  have  seldom  above  two  or  three 
scenes,  properly  so  called,  in  every  act  i  for  it  is  to 
be  accounted  a  new  scene,  not  only  cvtry  time  the 
stage  is  empty,  but  every  person  who  enters,  though 
to  others,  makes  it  so }  because  he  introduces  a 
new  business.  Now  the  plots  of  their  plays  being 
narrow,  and  the  persons  few,  one  of  their  acts  was 
written  in  a  less  compass  than  one  of  our  well- 
wrought  scenes ;  and  yet  they  are  often  deficient 
even  in  this.  To  go  no  further  than  Teience  t 
'  you  find  in  the  C^unvch,  Antipho  entering  singia 
in  the  midst  of  the  third  act,  afler  Chremes  and 
Pythias  were  gone  ofFt  in  the  same  play  you  have 
likewise  Dorias  beginning  the  fourth  act  alone  i 
and  afUft*  she  has  nwde  a  relation  of  what  was  done 
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"^  the  Soldier'8  entertainineitty  (which  by  the  uray 
was  very  inartificial^  because  she  was  presumed  to 
speak  directly  to  the  aucUence,  and  to  acquaint 
^em  with  what  was  necessary  to  be  known^  but 
yet  should  have  been  so  contrived  by  the  poet  as 
to  have  been  told  by  persons  of  the  dnuna  to  one 
another^  and  so  by  them  to  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people,)  she  quits  the  stage,  and 
Phaedria  enters  next,  alone  likctwise :,  he  also  gives 
you  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his  rctuniing 
from  the  country,  in  monologue ;  to  which  unna- 
tural way  of  narration  Terence  is  subject  in  all  his 
plays.  In  his  Adrlphi,  or  Brothers,  Syrus  and 
Demea  enter  after  tlie  scene  was  broken  by  the 
departure  of  Sostrata,  Geta,  and  Guithura ;  and 
indeed  you  can  scarce  look  into  any  of  his  comedies, 
where  you  will  not  presently  discover  the  same 
interruption. 

But  as  they  have  failed  both  in  laying  of  their 

plotSi  and  in  the  management,  swerving  from  the 

f    "v rules  of  their  own  art  by  inisrcprcsenting  nature 

•    /stilus,  in  which  they  havellT satUticd  one  iiltcntion 

of  a  play,  which  was  delight;  so  in  the  instructive 

i//  part  they  have  erred  worse :  instcadof  punishing 

^    vice  and  rewarding  virtue^ dieyjmco^    shewn 

^    a  prosperous  wickedness,  and  ^aUJughappy  piety  t 

thcyliave  set  before  us  a  bfoody  image  of  revenge 

in  Medea,  and  given  her  dragons  to  convey  her 

safe  from  punishment;  a  Priam  and  Astyanax 

murdered,  and  Cassandra  ravished,  and  the  lust 

and  murder  ending  in  the  victory  of  him  who  acted 

them :  in  short,  there  is  no  indecorum  in  any  of 
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our  modern  plays,  which  if  I  would  excuse,  I  could 
not  shadow  with  some  authority  from  the  ancients. 
And  one  farther  note  of  them  let  me  leave  you: 
tragedies  and  comedies  were  not  writ  then  as  th^ 
are  now,  promiscuously,  by  the  same  person ;  but 
he  who  found  his  genius  bending  to  the  one,  never 
attempted  the  other  way.  This  is  so  plain,  that 
I  need  not  instance  to  you,  that  Aristophanes, 
Plautus,  Terence,  never  any  of  them  writ  a  tragedy; 
.^Eschylus,  Euripides,*  Sophocles,  and  Seneca, 
never  meddled  with  comedy :  the  sock  and  buskin 
were  not  worn  by  the  same  poet.  Having  then  so 
much  care  to  excel  in  one  kind,  veiy  little  is  to  be 
pardoned  them,  if  they  miscarried  in  it;  and  this 
would  lead  mc  to  the  consideration  of  their  wit,  ' 
had  not  Crites  given  me  sufficient  warning  not  to 
be  too  bold  in  my  judgment  of  it ;  because,  the 
languages  being  dead,  and  many  of  the  customs  /  ^ 
and  little  accidents  on  which  it  depended,  lost  to 
us,  we  are  not  competent  judges  of  it.  But  though 
I  grant  that  here  and  there  we  may  miss  the 
application  of  a  proverb  or  a  custom,  yet  a  thing 
well  said  will  be  wit  in  all  languages ;  and  though 
it  may  lose  something  in  the  translation,  yet  to 
him  who  reads  it  in  the  original,  *tis  still  the 
same :  he  has  an  idea  of  its  excellency,  though  it 
cannot  pass  from  his  mind  into  any  other  expression 
or  words  than  those  in  which  he  finds  it.    When 

*  Dryden  is  here  not  correct*  Euripides  hit  tefk  us 
one  utirical  dratna^  (lomewhat  resembling  our  tr^gi« 
comedy,)  entitled  The  Cvciors. 
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nuBdiia,  in  the  Eunuch^  liad  a  oonmuuiil  fiom 
hit  muticss  to  be  absent  two  days,  and  encouiaging 
hiiDflelf  to  go  through  with  it»  laid^  Tandem  eg^  " 
mn  Hid  eaream^  si  sit  afus^  vsl  tctum  triibmrnf^^ 
F^HinenOy  to  mock  the  softneas  of  his  master,  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  eyes,  cries  out,  aa  jt  were  in 
admiration,  Hui  I  unhersum  triduum  /  the  elegancy 
of  which  ufihersum,  though  it  cannot  be  rendered 
in  our  lan^ge,  yet  leaves  an  impression  on  our 
souls.  But  this  happens  seldom  in  him ;  in  Plautus 
oftener,  who  is  infinitely  too  bold  in  hb  metaphors 
and  cdning  words,  out  of  which  many  times  his 
wit  is  nothing ;  which  questionless  was  one  reason 
why  Horace  falls  upon  him  so  severely  in  those 
verses: 

Sedproavi  noslri  Plautinos  d  numeros  d 
Laudavere  sates ^  mmium  paiienier  uirumqutt 
Nt  duam  UdiJi.^ 

For  Horace  himself  was  cautious  to  obtrude  a 
new  word  on  his  readers,  and  makes  custom  and 
common  use  the  best  measure  of  receiving  it  into 
our  writings: 

Mulia  renasceniur  qua  nmie  [jMii]  uddere^  cadeniqiu 
Quit  nunc  sunt  in  konore  vocabula^  si  voki  usus^ 
Quern  penes  arUtrium  esi^  djus^  d  norma  hquauH. 

The  not  observing  this  nile  is  that  which  the 
world  has  blamed  in  our  satyrist,  Cleivebnd :  to 
express  a  thing  hard  and  unnaturally,  is  his  new 

*  Our  author  has  quoted  from  memory.  The  lines 
vt^Ai  nostfi  prpavif  &c.  and  afterwards— A'Sf  disam 
tlulte,.mira/i. 
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wqr  of  elocutkm.    It  is  tmt,  no  poet  but  may 
mnetiities  use  a  catachresis :  AHrgil  does  it«^ 
Misiaque  ridenii  colocasia/undd  aeaniha-^ 

in  his  eclogue  of  Pollto;  and  in  his  seventh  Mntid,^ 

■     wiraniur  d  unda^ 
MiraiuT  nemust  insueiumfolgcntia  longe 
Scuta  virumjluviotpiciasque  innare  carituu. 

And  Ovid  once  so  modestly,  that  he  asks  leave 
to  do  it : 


[^ttf m,]  si  uerh  audacia  deiur^ 


Haud  fMuam  sumnd  dixisse  Palaiia  caH. 

calling  the  court  of  Jupiter  by  the  name  of  Au« 
gustus  his  palace;  though  in  another  place  he  is 
more  bold^  where  he  says,*— €/  longas  visent  Caps* 
tolia  pampas.^  But  to  do  this  always,  and  never  be 
able  to  write  a  line  without  it,  though  it  may  be 
admired  by  some  few  pedants,  will  not  pass  upon 
those  who  know  that  wit  is  best  conveyed  to  us  in 
the  most  easy  language ;  and  is  most  to  be  admired  ^-^ 
when  a  great  thought  comes  dressed  in  words  so 
commonly  received,  that  it  is  understood  by  the 
meanest  apprehensions,  as  the  best  meat  is  the 
most  easily  digested  i  but  we  cannot  read  a  vene 
of  aeivdand's  without  making  a  face  at  it,  as  if 
every  word  were  a  pill  to  swallow  i  he  givea  ua 

*  These  lines  ire  in  the  eighik  Aneiil. 

*  This  rcniark  is  unfounded  i  for  the  words  are-^ 
longm  viseni  CapiioUa  pmp4t.  Ovid.  Met.  I.  i.  In  the 
preceding  quotation,  for  vtrU^  we  should  readif«f<ii|  and 
for  sitfaMisi  ^aaisifr--AfsiaisiiiM^'« 
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mimy  times  a  hard  nut  to  break  our  teetl^  nvithout 
a  kernel  for  our  pains.  So  that  there  is  this  dif- 
ference betwixt  his  Satires  and  doctor  Donne's ; 
that  the  one  gives  us  deep  thoughts  in  ccwnmoQ 
language^  though  rough  cadence ;  the  other  gives 
us  common  thoughts  in  abstruse  words.  It  is  true, 
in  some  places  his  wit  is  independent  of  his  words, 
as  in  that  of  the  rebel  Scot : 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  liave  chang'd  hit  doom; 
Not  forc'd  him  wander,  but  confin'd  him  home. 

Si  sic  omnia  dixisset  I  This  b  wit  in  all  languages: 
it  is  like  mercury,  never  to  be  lost  or  killed:— and 
so  that  other*-* 

For  beauty,  like  white  powder,  makei  no  noise. 
And  yet  the  silent  hypocrite  destroys. 

You  see,  the  last  line  is  highly  metaphorical,  but 
it  b  so  soft  and  gentle,  that  it  does  not  shock  us  as 
we  read  it. 

But,  to  return  (rom  whence  I  have  digressed,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ancients*  writing,  and  their 
wit ;  of  which  by  this  time  you  will  grant  us  in 
some  measure  to  be  fit  judges.  Though  I  see 
many  excellent  thoughts  in  Seneca,  yet  he,  of 
them  who  had  a  genius  most  proper  for  the  stage, 
was  Ovid  ;  he  had  a  way  of  writing  so  fit  to  stir  up 
a  pleasing  admiration  and  concernment,  which  are 
the  objects  of  a  tragedy,  and  to  shew  the  various 
movements  of  a  soul  combating  betwixt  two  dif- 
ferent passions,  that,  had  he  lived  in  our  age,  or  in 
his  own  could  have  writ  with  our  advantages,  no 
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tniri  but  must  have  yielded  to  him ;  and  therefore 
I  am  confident  the  Medba  is  none  of  his :  fot, 
though  I  esteem  it  for  the  gravity  and  sententious* 
ness  of  it,  whieh  he  himself  concludes  to  be  suitable 
to  a  tnigedyy«— Qmyir  ^^ymi  scripii  gravitate  tragcsdia 
vmcit f-^yzt  it  moves  not  my  soul  enough  to  judge 
that  he,  who  in  the  cpick  way  wrote  things  so  near 
the  drama,  as  the  story  of  Myrrha,  of  Caunus  and 
Biblis,  and  the  rest,  should  stir  up  no  more  con* 
comment  where  he  most  endeavoured  it.'  The 
master-piece  of  Seneca  I  hold  to  be  that  scend 
in  the  Troadbs,  where  Ulysses  b  seeking  for 
Astyanax  to  kill  him :  there  you  see  the  tendemesa 
of  a  mother  so  represented  in  Andromache,  that  it 
raises  compassion  to  a  high  degree  in  the  reader, 
and  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  of  any  thing  in 
the  tragedies  of  the  ancients,  to  the  excellent  scenes 
of  passion  in  Shakspeare,  or  in  Fleteher.-^For 
love-scenes,  you  will  find  few  among  them  t  their 
tragick  poets  dealt  not  with  that  sod  passion,  but 
with  lust,  cruelty,  revenge,  ambition,  and  those 
bloody  actions  they  pixxluced  {  which  were  more 
capable  of  raising  horrpur  than  compassion  in  an 
audience :  leaving  Joyejmtouched,  whofie  gentle- 
ness would  have  tempered  them ;  which  is  the  most 
frequent  of  all  the  passions,  and  which  being  the 

'  Our  author  (ai  Dr.  Johnson  hai  observed)  **  might 
have  determined  thil  quMibn  upon  surer  evidence  \  for 
it  [Medea]  u  quoted  by  Quintiliao  as  Seneca's,  and  the 
only  line  which  remains  of  Ovid'i  play,  fot  one  line  t| 
leit  us,  IS  not  found  diere*"  ; 
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private  concpmrnfint  fff  fvry  p*^*^",  ^  jooAed  fcy 
viewing  its  own  image  in  a  publick  cntgrtainmftQt 

Among  their  oomediesi  we  find  a  scene  or  two 
of  tendernessi  and  that  where  you  would  least 
expect  it,  in  Plautus  i  but  to  speak  generally,  thdr 
lovers  say  little,  when  they  see  each  other,  but 
amma  mea^  vUa  mea ;  (imI  ij  ^^^  as  the  women  in 
Juvenal's  time  used  to  cry  out  in  the  fury  of  their 
kindness.     Any  sudden  gust  of  pas»on  (as  an 
extasy  of  love  in  an  unexpected  meeting)  cannot 
better  be  expressed  than  in  a  word  and  a  sigh, 
breaking  one  another.    Nature  is  dumb  on  such 
iiccasions ;  and  to  make  her  speak,  would  be  to 
represent  her  unlike  herself.   But  there  arc  a  thou*  " 
sand  other  concernments  of  lovers,  as  jealousies^ 
complaints,  contrivances,  and  the  like,  where  not 
to  open  their  minds  at  large  to  each  other,  were  tQ 
be  wanting  to  their  own  love,  and  to  the  expecta* 
tion  of  the  audience ;  who  watch  the  movements 
of  their  minds,  as  much  as  the  changes  of  their 
fortunes.    For  the  imaging  of  the  first  is  properly 
the  work  of  a  poet  \  the  latter  he  borrows  fiom  the 
historian. 

Eugenius  was  proceeding  in  that  part  of  his 
discourse,  when  Critcs  intemiptcd  him.  I  see, 
said  he,  Eugenius  and  I  are  never  like  to  have  this 
uestion  decided  betwixt  us;  for  he  maintains,  the 
modems  have  acquired  a  new  perfection  in  writing, 
I  can  only  grant  they  have  altered  the  mode  of  it. 
Homer  described  his  heroes  men  of  great  appetites^ 
lovers  of  beef  broiled  upon  the  coals,  and  g^ 
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fellows;  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  French 
Romances^  whose  heroes  neither  eat,  nor  drinki 
nor  sleep,  for  love.  Virgil  makes  .^«neas  a  bold 
avower  of  his  own  virtues : 

Sum  plus  JSimas^fami  super  ^kera  noiusf 

which,  in  the  civility  of  our  poets  is  the  chaFscter 
of  a  fanfaron  or  Hector :  for  with  us  the  knight 
takes  occasion  to  walk  out,  or  sleep,  to  avoid  the 
vanity  of  telling  his  own  story,  which  the  trusty 
*8quire  is  ever  to  perform  for  him.  So  in  their  love^ 
scenes,  of  which  Eugcnius  spoke  last,  the  ancients 
were  more  hearty,  we  more  talkative :  they  writ 
love  as  it  was  then  the  mode  to  make  it ;  and  I  will 
grant  thus  much  to  Eugenius,  that  perhaps  one  of 
their  pocui,  had  he  lived  in  our  age,  si  farei  hoc 
nostrum  fato  deldpsus  in  ^evum^  as  Horace  says  of 
Lucilius,  he  had  altered  many  things ;  not  that 
they  were  not  natural  before,  but  that  he  niight 
accommodate  himself  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived* 
Yet  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  not  to  conclude  any 
thing  rashly  agmnst  those  great  men,  but  preserve 
to  them  the  dignity  of  masters,  and  give  that 
honour  to  their  memories,— ^uofXiM/mi  sacravit^^ 
part,  of  which  we  expect  may  be  paid  to  us  in  y 
future  times.  ^ 

.  This  moderation  of  Crites,  as  it  was  pleasing  to 
all  the  company,  so  it  put  an  end  to  that  dispute  \ 
which,  Eugenius,  who  seemed  to  have  the  better 
of  the  argument,  would  uige  no  fiurther.  But 
lasideius,  after  he  had  acknowledged  himself  of 
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Eugenius  his  opinion  concerning  the  ancientii  yet 
told  him»  he  had  forbornei  till  hb  discoune  were 
ended,  to  ask  him  why  he  preferred  the  English 
plays  above  those  of  other  nations  ?  and  whether 
we  ought  not  to  submit  our  stage  to  the  exactness 
6f  our  next  neighbours  ? 

Though,  said  Eugenius,  I  am  at  all  times  ready 
to  defend  the  honour  of  my  country  against  the 
French,  and  to  maintain,  we  are  as  well  able  to 
vanquish  them  with  our  pens,  as  our  ancestor; 
have  been  ^vith  their  swords ;  yet,  if  you  please, 
added  he,  looking  upon  Neander,  I  will  commit 
this  cause  to  my  fKend^s  management ;  his  opinion 
bf  our  plays  is  the  same  with  mine  :  and  besides, 
there  is  no  reason,  that  Critcs  and  I,  who  have  now 
left  the  stage,  should  re-enter  so  suddenly  upon  it; . 
which  is  against  the  laws  of  comedy. 

If  the  question  had  been  stated,  replied  Lisideius, 
who  had  writ  best,  the  French  or  English,  forty 
years  ago,  I  should  have  been  of  your  opinion, 
and  adjudged  the  honour  to  our  own  nation  ;  but 
since  tliat  time,  (said  he,  turning  towards  Neander,) 
we  have  been  so  long  together  bad  Englishmen, 
that  we  had  not  leisure  to  be  good  poets.  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  and  Jonson,  (who  werb  only 
capable  of  bringing  us  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  we  have,)  were  just  then  leaving  the  world  i^ 

4  This  is  not  quite  accurate.  Beaumont  died  in  16  ij, 
about  ffty  years  before  die  time  when  this  dialogue  is 
supposed  to  have  passed ;  Fletcher  in  16a j»  forty  years 
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as  tf  in  an  age  of  so  much  horrour^  wit,  and  those 
milder  studies  of  humanity^  had  no  farther  business 
among  us.  But  the  Muses^  who  ever  follow  peace^ 
went  to  plant  in  another  coimtiy :  it  was  theui 
that  the  great  Cardinal  of  Richelieu  began  to  take 
them  into  his  protection  ;  and  that,  by  his  cncou* 
ragementi  Cometlle^'  and  some  other  Frcnchmcni 
reformed  their  theatre,  which  before  was  as  much 
below  ours,  as  it  now  surpasses  it  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  But  because  Crites  in  his  discourse  for  . 
the  ancients  has  prevented  me,  by  observing  many 
rules  of  the  stage  which  the  modems  have  bor- 
*rowcd  from  them,  I  shall  only,  in  short,  demand  of 
you,  whether  you  are  not  convinced  that  of  all 
nations  the  French  have  best  observed  them  ?  In 
the  unity  of  time  you  find  them  so  scrupulous, 
that  it  yet  remains  a  dispute  among  their  poets, 
whether  the  artificial  day  of  twelve  hours,  more  or 
less,  be  not  meant  by  Aristotle,  rather  than  the 
natural  one  of  twenty-four;  and  consequently, 
whether  all  plays  ought  not  to  be  reduced  into  that 
compass.  This  I  can  testify,  that  in  all  theif  dramas 
writ  within  these  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  I 
have  not  observed  any  that  have  extended  the  time 
to  thirty  hours.  In  the  unity  of  place  they  are 
full  as  scrupulous;  for  many  of  their  criticks  limit 

from  the  same  period,  as  here  rightly  stated ;  and  Ben 
Jonion  in  1637,  only  twenty-cighi  years  from  16659  the 
supposed  era  of  the  dialogue. 

^  Pierre  Comeiiie  was  bom  in  June,  1606,  and  pro* 
duced  his  first  play,  MsLin,  about  the  year  1630. 
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it  to  that  very  spot  of  ground  where  the  play  in 
supposed  to  begin  ;  none  of  them  exceed  the  com- 
pass of  the  same  town  or  city.    The  unity  of 
action  in  all  their  plays  b  yet  more  conspicuous ; 
for  they  do  not  burden  them  with  under-plots^  as 
the  English  do :  ^hich  is  the  reason  why  many 
scenes  of  our  tragi-comedies  carry  on  a  design  that 
h  nothing  of  kin  to  the  main  plot ;  and  that  we 
see  two  distinct  webs  in  a  play^  like  those  in  ill- 
jwrought  stuffs ;  and  two  actions^  that  is,  two  plays, 
carried  on  together,  to  the  confounding  of  the 
audience ;  who^  before  they  are  warm  in  their 
concernments  for  one  part,  are  diverted  to  anrither; 
and  by  that  means  espouse  the  interest  of  neither. 
From  hence  likewise  it  arises,  that  the  one  half  of 
our  actors  are  not  known  to  the  other.    They 
keep  their  distances,  as  if  they  were  Mountagues 
and  Cnpulcts,  and  seldom  begin  an  acquaintance 
till  the  last  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  when  they  are  all 
to  meet  upon  the  stage.    There  is  no  theatre  in 
the  world  has  any  thing  so  absurd  as  the  English 
tmgi-comedy;  it  is  a  drama  of  our  own  invention, 
and  the  fashion  of  it  is  enough  to  proclaim  it  so ; 
here  a  cour^  of  mirth,  there  another  of  sadness 
and  passion,  and  a  third  of  honour  and  a  duel : 
thus,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  run  through  all 
the  fits  of  Bedlam.    The  French  affords  you  as 
much  variety  on  the  same  day,  but  they  do  it  not 
so  unseasonably,  or  ntal  a  propos^  as  we  :  our  poets 
present  you  the  play  and  the  farce  together ;  and 
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our  Stages  still  retain  somewhat  of  the  original 
civility  ofthe  Red  Bull:'. 

jiique  ursum  etpugiles  media  inter  carnina  poscuni. 

The  end  of  tragedies  or  serious  play9,  says 
Aristotle,  is  to  beget  admiration,  compasnion,  or 
concernment ;  but  are  not  mirth  and  compassion 
things  incompatible  ?  and  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
poet  must  of  necessity  destroy  the  former  by  inter* 
mingling  of  the  latter  ?  that  is,  he  must  ruin  the 
sole  end  and  object  of  his  tragedy,  to  introducii 
somewhat  that  is  forced  into  it,  and  is  not  of  the 
body  of  it.  Would  you  not  think  that  physician 
mad,  who,  having  prescribed  a  purge,  should  im* 
mediately  order  you  to  take  restringcnts  ? 

But  to  leave  our  plays,  and  return  to  theirs.  I 
have  noted  one  great  advantage  they  have  had  in 
the  plotting  of  their  tragedies ;  that  is,  they  are 
always  grounded  upon  some  known  history :  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Horace,  Ex  nolo  fictum  carmen 
$efuar\  and  in  that  they  have  so  imitated  the 
ancients,  that  thdy  have  surpassed  them.  For  the 
ancients,  as  was  observed  before,  took  for  the  fbun- 
elation  of  their  plays  some  poetical  fiction,  such  as 
under  that  consideration  could  move  but  litde 
concernment  in  the  audience,  because  they  already 

^  The  Red  Bull,  in  St.  John's-iirtet,  was  one  of  tha 
meanest  of  our  ancient  tlieatret,  and  was  famoui  for 
enteruinmenU  adapted  to  the  tatte  of  the  lower  orders  ol 
people^ 
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knew  the  event  of  it.     But  the  FVench  goes 

farther: 

Miput  ii0  mentitur^  sic  peris  falsa  remised^ 
Prima  ne  nudium^mJia  ne  discrefd  imum. 

He  80  interweaves  truth  with  probable  fiction,  that 
fie  puts  a  pleasing  fallacy  upon  us;  mends  the 
intrigues  of  fate,  and  dispenses  with  the  severity  of 
history,  to  reward  that  virtue  which  has  been  ren- 
dered to  ua  there  unfortunate*    Sometimes  the 
story  has  left  the  success  so  doubtful,  that  the 
writer  is  free,  by  the  privilege  of  a  poet,  to  take 
that  which  of  two  or  more  relations  will  best  suit 
with  his  design :  as  for  example,  in  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  whom  Justin  and  some  others  report  to 
have  perished  in  the  Scythian  war,  but  Xenophon 
affirms  to  have  died  in  his  bed  of  extreme  old  age, 
.Nay  more,  when  the  event  is  past  dispute,  even 
/  then  we  are  willing  to  be  deceived,  and  the  poet, 
/  if  he  contrives  it  with  appearance  of  truth,  has  all 
I  the  audience  of  his  party ;  at  least  during  the  time 
his  play  is  acting  :_jo_naturalIy  we  arc  kmd  to 
^7     virtue,  ^yhcn  our  own  interest  is  not  in  cjupstlfiQ, 
J'     that  we  take  it  up  a^  the  j^cncnil  concernment  of 
mankiiuL      On  the  other  side,  if  you  consider 
the  historical  plays  of  Shakspcare,  they  are  rather 
so  many  chronicles  of  kings,  or  the  business  many 
times  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  cram|)cd  into  a  repre- 
sentation of  two  hours  and  an  half;  which  is  not  to 
imitaie  or  paint  nature,  but  nuher  to  dniw  her  in 
miniature,  to  take  her  in  little  ;  to  look  upon  her 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  perspective,  and 
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receive  her  images  not  only  much  less,  but  infinitely 
more  imperfect  than  the  life:  this,  instead  of 
making  a  play  delightful^  renders  it  ridiculous : 

Quodctinque  csUndis  miki  sict  increJulus  odi* 

For  ihe  jipirit  of  man  cannot  be  satisfied  but 
witJL_tmthy-or.4it  least  vcrisimility  i  and  a  ppcm  is 
to  contain,  if  not  ri  Irvfui^  yet  mV^mv  •/*•?«,  as  one 
of  the  Greek  poets  has  expressed  it. 

Another  thing  in  which  the  French  differ  from 
us  and  from  the  Spanianls,  is,  that  they  do  not 
embarrass,  or  cumber  themselves  with  too  much 
plot ;  they  only  represent  so  much  of  a  story  as 
will  constitute  one  whole  and  great  action  Sufficient 
for  a  play:  we,  who  undertake  more,  do  but 
multiply  adventurcis ;  whichj^not  being  produced 
fmm  one  another,  as  effects  from  causes,  but  barely  . 
folIowingT^onstitute  many  actions  in  the  dWma, . 
aiidl:onScciuchtly  ihake  it  many  plays. 
"T5ut  by  pursuing  closely  one  argument,  which 
is  not  cloyed  with  many  turns,  the  French  have 
gained  more  liberty  for  verse,  in  which  they  write: 
they  have  leisure  to  dwell  on  a  subject  which 
deser\'es  it ;  and  to  represent  the  passions,  (which 
we  hqvc  acknowledged  to  be  the  poet*s  work,) 
without  lacing  hurried  from  one  thing  to  another^ 
as  we  arc  in  the  plays  of  Calderon,  which  we  have 
seen  lately  upon  our  theatres,  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  plots.  I  have  taken  notice  but  of  one 
tragedy  of  ours,  whose  plot  has  that  uniformity  and 
Unity  of  design  in  it,  which  I  have  commended  in 
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the  FVench ;  and  that  is  Rollo^  or  rather^  under 
the  name  of  Rollo,  the  Story  of  Basaanus  and 
Geta  in  Herodian :  there  indeed  the  plot  is  ndther 
/yAwrgc  nor  intricate^  hut  just  enough  to  fill  the  minds 
of  the  audience^  not  to  cloy  them.  Besides^  you 
see  it  founded  upon  the  truth  of  history,— -only 
the  time  of  the  action  is  not  reduccable  to  the 
strictness  of  the  rules ;  and  you  see  in  some  places 
a  little  farce  mingled^  which  is  below  the  dignity 
of  the  other  parts ;  and  in  this  all  our  poets  arc 
extremely  peccant :  even  Ben  Jonson  himself,  in 
&BJANUS  and  Catiline,  has  given  us  this  olio  of  a 
play,  this  unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy ; 
which  to  me  sounds  just  as  ridiculously  as  the 
history  of  David  with  the  merry  humours  of  Go- 
liah.  In  Sejanus  you  may  take  notice  of  the 
scene  betwixt  Livia  and  the  physician,  which  is  a 
pleasant  satire  upon  the  artificial  helps  of  beauty: 
in  Catiline  you  may  sec  the  parliament  of  women ; 
the  little  envies  of  them  to  one  another;  and  all  that 
posses  betwixt  Curio  and  Fulvia :  scenes  admirable 
in  their  kind,  but  of  an  ill  mingle  with  the  rest* 

But  I  return  again  to  the  French  writers,  who, 
as  I  have  said,  do  not  burden  themselves  too  much  "^ 
with  plot,  which  has  been  reproached  to  them  by 
an  ingenious  person^  of  our  nation  as  a  fault;  for  he 
sirj's,  they  commonly  make  but  one  person  con- 
siderable in  a  play ;  they  dwell  on  him,  and  his 

^  Though  I  have  not  been  negligent  in  my  rescarclics* 
J  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  writer  here  alluded  lo. 
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conccmmentSj  while  the  rest  of  the  pcnon^aro 
only  subservient  to  set  him  off.  t(  he  intends  this 
by  it,— -that  there  is  one  person  in  the  play  who  ii 
of  greater  dignity  than  the  rest,  he  must  tax,  not 
only  theirs,  but  those  of  the  ancients,  and  which 
he  would  be  loth  to  do,  the  best  of  ours ;  for  it  is 
impossible  but  that  one  person  must  be  more  con- 
spicuous in  it  than  any  other,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  share  in  the  action  must  devolve  on 
him.  We  see  it  so  in  the  management  of  all 
affairs;  even  in  the  most  equal  aristocracy,  the 
balance  cannot  be  so  justly  poised^  but  some  one 
will  be  superiour  to  the  rest,  either  in  parts,  fortune^ 
interest,  or  the  consideration  of  some  glorious 
exploit ;  which  will  reduce  the  greatest  part  of 
business  into  his  hands. 

But,  if  he  would  have  us  to  imagine, .  that 
in  exalting  one  character  the  rest  of  them  are 
neglected,  and  that  all  of  them  have  not  some 
share  or  other  in  the  action  of  the  play,  I  desire 
him  to  produce  any  of  Comeille*s  tragedies,  wherein 
every  person,  like  so  many  servants  in  a  welU 
governed  family,  has  not  some  employment,  and 
who  is  not  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
plot,  or  at  least  to  your  understanding  it. 

There  are  indeed  some  protatick  persons  in  the 
ancients,  whom  they  make  use  of  in  their  playsj 
cither  to  hear  or  give  the  relation  :  but  the  French 
avoid  this  with  great  address,  making  their  narra* 
tions  only  to,  or  by  such,  who  are  some  way  in-* 
teresscd  in  the  main  design.    And  now  I  am 
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speaking  d  relations,  I  cannot  take  a  fitter  oppor* 
tunity  to  add  this  in  favour  of  the  French,  that 
they  often  use  them  with  better  judgment  and 
more  a  fropos  than  the  English  do*  Not  that  I 
commend  narrations  in  general,-— but  there  arc  two 
sorts  of  them ;  one,  of  those  things  which  are 
antecedent  to  the  play,  and  are  related  to  make 
the  conduct  of  it  more  clear  to  us ;  but  *tis  a 
fault  to  choose  such  subjects  for  the  stage  as  will 
force  us  on  that  rock,  because  we  sec  they  are 
^  seldom  listened  to  by  the  audience,  and  that  is 
/  many  times  the  ruin  of  the  play  ;  for,  being  once 
let  pass  without  attention,  the  audience  can  never 
recover  themselves  to  understand  the  plot :  and 
indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  that  they 
should  be  put  to  so  much  trouble,  as,  that  to  com* 
prehend  what  passes  in  their  sight,  they  must  have 
recourse  to  what  was  done,  perhaps,  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  relations,  that  is,  of 
things  happening  in  the  action  of  the  play,  and 
supposed  to  be  done  behind  the  scenes ;  and  this 
is  many  times  both  convenient  and  beautiful :  for, 
by  it  the  French  avoid  the  tumult  to  which  we 
are  subject  in  England,  by  representing  duels, 
battles,  and  the  like ;  which  renders  our  stage  too 
like  the  theatres  where  they  fight  prizes.  For 
what  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  represent  an  army 
with  a  drum  and  five  men  behind  it ;  all  which, 
the  hero  of  the  other  side  is  to  drive  in  before  him} 
or  to  sec  a  duel  fought,  and  one  slain  with  two  or 
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three  thrusts  of  the  foils,  which  we  know  arc  so 
blunted,  that  wo  might  give  a  man  an  hour  to  kill 
another  in  good  earnest  with  them, 

I  have  observed  that  in  all  our  tragedies,  the 
audience  cannot  forbear  laughing  when  the  actors 
arc  to  die ;  it  is  the  most  comick  part  of  the  whole 
play.  All  passiofts  may  be  lively  represented  on 
the  stige,  if  to  the  well-writing  of  them  the  actor 
supplies  a  good  commanded  voice,  and  limbs  that 
move  easily,  and  without  stiffness ;  but  there  are 
many  actions  which  can  never  be  imitated  to  a  just 
height :  dying  especially  is  a  thing  which  none  but 
a  Roman  gladiator  could  naturally  perform  on  the 
itage,  when  he  did  not  imitate  or  represent,  but 
do  it  t  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  omit  the  rcpre«> 
sentation  of  it. 

The  words  of  a  good  writer,  which  describe  it 
lively,  will  make  a  deeper  impression  of  belief  in 
us  than  all  the  actor  can  insinuate  into  us,  when 
he  seems  to  fell  dead  before  us ;  as  a  poet  in  the 
description  of  a  beautiful  garden,  or  a  meadow, 
will  please  our  imagination  more  than  the  place 
itself  can  please  our  sight  When  we  see  .death 
represented,  we  are  convinced  it  is  but  fiction ; 
but  when  we  hear  it  related,  our  eyes,  the  strongest 
witnesses,  are  wanting,  which  might  have  unde« 
ccived  ttS{  and  we  are  all  willing  to  favour  the 
sleighti  when  the  poet  does  not  too  grossly  impose 
on  us.  They  therefore  who.  imagine  these  rela« 
tions  would  make  no  concernment  in  the  audience 
ire  deoeivodi  by  conibunding  them  with  the  other^ 
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which  are  of  things  antecedent  to  the  play :  those 
are  made  often  in  cold  bloody  as  I  may  say,  to  t)ie 
audience ;  but  these  are  wanned  with  our  con* 
cemmentSi  which  were  before  awakened  in  the 
play.  What  the  philosophers  say  of  motion,  thatt 
when  it  is  once  begun,  it  continues  of  itself,  and-- 
will  do  so  to  eternity,  without  some  stop  put  to  it, 
is  clearly  true  on  this  occasion :  the  soul,  being 
already  moved  with  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
those  imaginary  persons,  continues  going  of  its 
own  accord  ;  and  we  are  no  more  weary  to  hear 
what  becomes  of  them  when  they  are  not  on  the 
stage,  than  we  are  to  listen  to  the  news  of  an 
absent  mistress.  But  it  is  objected,  that  if  one 
part  of  the  play  may  be  related,  then  why  not  all  ? 
I  answer,  some  parts  of  the  action  are  more  fit  to 
be  represented,  some  to  be  related.  Comeille  says 
judiciously,  that  the  poet  is  not  obliged  to  expose 
to  view  all  particular  actions  which  conduce  to  the 
principal :  he  ought  to  select  such  of  them  to  be 
seen,  which  will  appear  with  the  greatest  beauty, 
cither  by  the  magnificence  of  the  show,  or  the 
vehemence  of  passions  which  they  produce,  or 
some  other  charm  which  they  have  in  them;  and 
let  the  rest  arrive  to  the  audience  by  narratbn. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  in  us  to  believe  the  French 
present  no  part  of  the  action  on  the  stage :  eveiy 
alteration  or  crossing  of  a  design,  every  new*sprung 
passion,  and  turn  of  it,  is  a  part  of  the  action,  and 
much  the  noblest,  except  we  conceive  nothing  to 
be  action  till  the  players  come  to  blows ;  as  if  the 
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painting  of  the  hero*8  mind  were  not  mote  pro« 
periy  the  poet*8  work  than  the  strength  of  hit 
body.  Nor  does  this  any  thing  contradiot  the 
opinion  of  Horace,  where  he  tells  tis, 

Segniys  irritant  animos  dendssa  per  aurem^ 
Quam  quit  sunt  oculis  subjectafdtUhus. 

For  he  says  immediately  after, 

Nim  tamen  inius   ^ 
Digna  geri  promts  in  scenam ;  multaq;  talks 
Ex  ocuHs^  fu^  mcx  narrei/acundia  pntsens. 

Among  which  many  he  recounts  some  % 

Mtcpnercs  coram  populo  Medea  tmddet^ 

Ant  in  avm  Prugne  muteiur^  Cadmus  in  anguemf  &€. 

That  is,  those  actions  which  by  reason  of  their 
cruelty  will  cause  aversion  in  us,  or  by  reason  of 
their  impossibility,  unbelief,  ought  either  wholly  to 
be  avoided  by  a  poct,orbnly  delivered  by  narration. 
To  which  wc  may  have  leave  to  add,  such  as,  to 
avcnd  tumult,  (as  was  before  hinted,)  or  to  reduce 
the  plot  into  a  more  reasonable  compass  of  timci 
or  for  defect  of  beauty  in  them,  are  rather  to  be 
related  than  presented  to  the  eye.  Examples  of 
all  these  kinds  are  frequent,  not  only  among  all 
the  ancients,  but  in  the  best  received  of  our  English 
poets.  We  find  Ben  Jonson  using  them  tn  his 
Maombtick  Lady,  where  one  comes  out  from 
dinner,  and  idates  the  quarrels  and  disorders  of  it, 
to  save  the  undecent  appearance  of  them  on  the 
stage,  and  to  abbreviate  the  story ;  and  this  in 
express  imitation  of  Terence,  who  had  done  the 
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eame  before  him  in  bi8  ^ukucHi  where  Pythias 
makes  the  like  relation  of  what  had  happened 
within  at  the  SoIdier*s  entertainment  The  relations 
likewise  of  Sejanus*s  dcathj  and  the  prodigies  before 
itji  are  remarkable ;  the  one  of  which  was  hid  from 
sights  to  avoid  the  horrour  and  tumult  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  the  other,  to  shun  the  introducing  of 
things  impossible  to  be  believed.  In  that  excellent 
play^THE  King  and  no  King,  Fletcher'  goes 
yet  further ;  for  the  whole  unravelling  of  the  plot ' 
is  done  by  narration  in  the  fifth  act,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients ;  and  it  moves  great  con«* 
cemmcnt  in  the  audience,  though  it  be  only  a 
relation  of  what  was  done  many  years  before  the 
play.  I  could  multiply  other  instances,  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  no  errour  ii\ 
phoosing  a  subject  which  requires  this  sort  of 
narrations ;  in  the  ill  management  of  them,  there 
may. 

But  I  find  I  have  been  too  long  in  this  discourse, 
since  the  French  have  manyotlicr  excellencies  not 
common  to  us ;  as  that  you  never  see  any  of  their 
plays  end  with  a  conversion,  or  simple  change  of 
will,  which  is  the  ordinary  way  which  our  poets 
use  to  end  theirs.  It  shews  little  art  in  the  con-' 
elusion  of  a  dramatick  poem,  when  they  who  have 
hindered  the  felicity  during  the  four  acts,  desist 
from  it  in  the  fifth,  without  some^powfiriuLcgusc 

'  AKiNG  AND  NO  Kino  is  one  ofthe  few  plays  in  which 
Fletcher  had  the  aid  of  Beaumont,  It  was  acted  at  court 
in  16131  ^^<>  y^^>  before  Beaumont's  death. 
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to  take  them  off  their  design  ;  and  though  I  deny 
not  but  such  reasons  may  be  found,  yet  it  is  a  path 
that  is  cautiously  to  be  trod^  and  the  poet  is  to  be 
surehc^onvinceaLthc  audicn  that  thcjmotive  is 
"Strong^Doygh*  As  for  example,  the  conversion 
ortheUsurer  in  The  Scornful  Lady,  seems  to 
me  a  littlp  forced  i  for,  being  an  Usurer,  which 
implies  a  lover  of  itioney  to  the  highest  degree  of 
covetousncss,---and  such  the  poet  has  represented 
him, — ^the  account  he  gives  for  the  sudden  change 
is,  that  he  has  been  duped  by  the  wild  young 
fellow ;  which  in  reason  might  render  him  more 
wary  another  time,  and  make  him  punish  himself 
with  harder  hro  and  coarser  clothes,  to  get  up 
again  what  he  had  lost :  but  that  he  should  look 
on  it  as  a  judgment,  and  so  repent,  we  may  expect 
to  hear  in  a  sermon,  but  I  should  never  endure 
it  in  a  play. 

%  I  pass  by  this ;  neither  will  t  insist  on  the  care 
they  take,  that  no  person  after  his  first  entrance 
shall  ever  appear,  but  the  business  which  brings 
him  upon  the  stage  shall  be  evident  t  which  rule, 
if  observed,  must  needs  render  all  the  events  in 
the  play  more  natural ;  for  there  you  ste  the  pro* 
bability  of  every  accident^  ln_thc  giaiuse  that  pto- 
duc^Jt ;  and  that  which  appears  chance  in  the 
play,  will  seem  so  reasonable  to  you,  that  you  will 
there  find  jtj1mogi><^^^  :'  so  that  in  the  exit 
of  \he  actor  you  have  a  clear  account  of  his  purpose 
and  design  in  the  next  entrance  {  (though,  if  the 
scene  be  well  wroughti  the  event  will  commonly 
VOL.  t«  o 
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deceive  you ;)  for  there  is  nothing  flo  aUurdi  layi 
Comeille,  as  for  an  actor  to  leave  the  atage,  only 
because  he  has  no  more  to  aay. 

I  should  now  speak  of  the  beauty  of  theurrhymei 
and  the  just  reason  I  have  to  prefer  that  way  oif 
writing  in  tragedies  before  ours  in  blank  verse ; 
but  because  it  is  partly  received  by  us^  and  there* 
fore  not  altogether  peculiar  to  them^  I  will  say  no 
more  of  it  in  relation  to  their  plays.  For  our  own^ 
I  doubt  not  but  it  will  exceedingly  beautify  them; 
and  I  can  see  but  one  reason  why  it  should  not 
generally  obtain»  tliat  is^  because  our  poets  write 
so  ill  in  it*  This  indeed  may  prove  a  more  pre* 
vailing  argument  than  all  others  which  are  used  tp 
destroy  it,  and  therefore  I  am  only  troubled  when 
great  and  judicious  poets^  and  those  who  are  ac< 
knowledgcd  such^  have  writ  or  spoke  against  it :  as 
for  others,  they  are  to  be  answered  by  that  one 
sentence  of  an  ancient  authors  *<— 5^J  uifrmo  ad 
comequefulos  eos  quos  prior es  ducintus^  accendintur,  ita 
ubi  aut  prahriri^  aut  a^quari  eos  fosse  daperavimui, 
studium  cum  spe  wiescii :  quod,  scilicei^  assequi  non 
fates  I  ^  seqtii  desmi/ ;  — fraleriioque  eo  in  quo  ewktere 
fion  fossunms,  aliquid  in  quo  futafnur,  eonquirimus. 

Usideius  concluded  in  this  manner ;  and  N^ 
ander,  after  a  little  pause^  thus  answered  him : 

I  shall  grant  Lisideius,  without  much  dispute,  a 
great  part  of  what  he  has  urged  against  us;  for  I 
acknowledge  that  the  French  contrive  their  plots 
more  regularlyi  and  observe  the  bws  of  comedy, 

*  Vclleius  Paterculus.  i.  17* 
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iind  deconim  of  the  stage,  (to  speak  generally,)  with 
more  exactness  than  the  English.  Farther,  I  deny 
not  but  he  has  taxed  us  justly  in  some  irregularities 
of  ouFR,  which  he  has  mentioned ;  yet,  after  all,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  neither  our  fiiults  nor  their 
virtues  are  considerable  enough  to  place  them 
above  us. 

For  the  lively  imitation  of  nature  being  in  the 
definition  of  a  play,  those  which  best  fulfil 
that  law,  ought  to  be  esteemed  superior  to  the 
others.  TTis  true,  those  beauties  of  the  French 
poesy  are  such  as  will  raise  perfection  higher  where 
it  is,  but  arc  not  sufHcient  to  give  it  where  it  is 
not :  they  are  indc^  the  beauties  of  a  statue^  but 
not  of  a  man,  because  not  animated  with  the  soul 
of  poesy,  which  is  imitation  of  humour  and  pas^ 
stons  t  and  this  Lisidcius  himself,  or  any  others 
however  biassed  to  their  party,  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge, if  he  will  either  compare  the  humours  of 
our  comedies,  or  the  characters  of  our  serious  plays, 
with  theirs.  He  who  will  look  upon  theirs  which 
have  been  written  till  these  last  ten  yearn,  or  thert* 
abouts,  will  find  it  an  hard  matter  to  pick  out  tWo 
or  three  passable  htintours  amongst  them.  Cor- 
neille  himself,  their  arch-poet,  what  has  he  pro- 
duced except  TktB  Liar,  and  you  know  how  it  was 
cried  up  in  France ;  but  when  it  came  upon  the 
English  stage,  though  well  translated,  and  that 
part  of  Dorant  acted  to  so  much  advantage*  as  I 

•  ••  By  Mr.  Hart."<^Thes«  words,  which  were  in  the 
irtt  cditioa  of  this  Essay,  our  author  omitted  in  the 
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am  confident  it  never,  received  in  its  own  country) 
the  most  favourable  to  it  would  not  put  it  in  com- 
petition witli  many  of  Fletcher's  or  Ben  Jonson's. 
In  the  rest  of  Comeille*s  comedies  you  have  little 
humour ;  he  tells  you  himself,  his  way  is,  first  to 
shew  two  lovers  in  good  intelligence  with  each 
other ;  in  the  working  up  of  the  play  to  embroil 
them  by  some  mistake,  and  in  the  latter  end  to 
clear  it,  and  reconcile  them. 

But  of  late  years  Moliere,  the  younger  G)meillC| 
Quinault,  and  some  others,  have  been  imitating 
afar  off  the  quick  turns  and  graces  of  the  English 
stage.  They  have  inixcd  their  serious  plays  with 
mirth,  like  our  tragi-comedies,  since  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu;^  which  Lisideius  and  many 
others  not  observing,  have  commended  that  in 
them  for  a  virtue  which  they  themselves  no  longer^ 
practise.  Most  of  their  new  plays  are,  like  some 
of  ours,  derived  from  the  Spanish  novels.  There 
is  scarce  one  of  them  without  a  veil,  and  a  trusty 
Diego,  who  drolls  much  after  the  rate  of  Thb 
Adventures/  But  their  humours,  if  I  may  grace 
ihcm  with  that  name,  are  so  thin-sown,  that  never 
above  one  of  them  'comes  up  in  any  play.    I  dare 

iccond.  The  play  alluded  to  is.  The  Mistaken  Beauty. 
OR,  The  LiaRi  4to.  168^;  of  which  there  is  said  to  have 
been  a  former  edition  in  i66t«  under  the  latter  title  only. 

9  Cardinal  Richelieu  died  in  1648. 

■  The  Aoventuru  op  Five  Hours,  written  by  Sir 
Samuel  TuLe,  and  printed  in  1663*  Diego  is  one  of  ihe 
characters  in  it. . 
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take  Upon  mc  to  find  more  variety  of  them  in  mme 
6ne  play  of  Ben  Jonson^s^  than  in  all  theirs  together  t 
us  he  who  has  seen  Thb  Alchbmisti  Thb  Silent 
WoMANi  or  Bartholombw-Fair,  '  cannot  but 
acknowledge  with  me. 

I  grant  the  French  have  performed  what  was 
possible  on  the  ground-work  of  the  Spanish  plays ; 
what  was  pleasant  beftirej  they  have  made  regular: 
but  there  is  not  above  one  good  play  to  be  writ  on 
all  those  plots ;  they  are  too  much  alike  to  please   . 
often ;  which  we  need  not  the  experience  of  our 
own  stage  to  justify.    As  for  their  new  way  of 
mingling  mirth  with  serious  plot,  I  do  not^  with 
Ii»deius,  condemn  the  thing,  though  I  cannot 
approve  their  manner  of  doing  it.    He  tells  us,  wc 
cannot  so  speedily  recollect  ourselves  after  a  scene 
of  great  passion  and  concernment,  as  to  pass  to 
another  of  mirth  and  humour,  and  to  enjoy  it  with 
^  any  relish :  but  why  should  he  imagine  the  soul       y 
of  man  more  heavy  than  his  senses  ?  Docs  not  the  1/ 
eye  pass  from  an  unpleasant  object  to  a  pleasant  in 
a  much  shorter  time  than  is  required  to  this  ?  and 
does  not  the  unpleasantness  of  the  first  commend 
the  beauty  of  the  latter  ?  The  old  rule  of  logick 
might  have  convinced  him,  that  contraries,  when 
placed  near,  set  off  each  other.     A  continued 
gravity  keeps  the  spirit  too  much  bent  %  we  must 
refresh  it  sometimes,  as  we  bait  in  a  journey,  that 
we  may  go  on  with  greater  ease.   A  scene  of  mirth, 
mixed  with  tragedy,  has  the  same  effect  upon  us 
which  our  musick  has  betwixt  the  acts  \  which  we 
find  a  relief  to  us  fiom  the  best  plots  and  language 
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of  the  Stage,  if  the  discounes  have  been  long,  I 
must  therefore  have  stronger  arguments,  ere  I  am 
convinced  that  compassion  and  mirth  in  the  same 
subject  destroy  each  other ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
cannot  but  conclude,  to  the  honour  of  our  nation, 
that  we  have  invented,  increased,  and  perfected  a 
more  {feasant  way  of  writing  for  the  stage,  than 
was  ever  known  to  the  ancients  or  modems  of  any 
natbn,  which  is  tragi-comcdy. 

And  this  leads  me  to  wonder  why  Lindeius  and 
many  others  should  cry  up  the  barrenness  of  the 
fVench  plots,  above  the  ^'ariety  and  copiousness  of 
the  English.  Their  plots  are  single;  they  carry  on 
dnedesign,  which  is  pushed  forward  by  all  the  actors, 
pvcry  scene  in  the  play  contributing  and  moving 
towards  it.  Our  plays,  besides  the  main  design, 
liave  under-plots  or  by-concemmcnts,  of  less  con- 
siderable persons  and  intrigues,  which  are  carried 
on  with  the  motion  of  the  main  plot :  as  they  say 
the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  those  of  the  planets, 
though  they  have  motions  of  their  own,  are  whirled 
about  by  the  motion  of  the  frimmn  mohikf  in  which 
they  are  contained.  That  similitude  expresses 
much  of  the  English  stage;  for  if  contrary  motions 
may  be  found  in  nature  to  agree ;  if  a  planet  can 
go  east  and  west  at  the  same  time ;— one  way  by 
virtue  of  his  own  motion,  the  other  by  the  force  of 
the  first  mover ; — it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  under-plot,  which  is  only  diflfcrent,  not 
contrary  to  the  great  design,  may  naturally  be 
conducted  along  with  it. 
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Eugenius  has  already  shewn  us,  ftom  the  con- 
fession of  the  French  poets,  that  the  unity  of 
action  is  sufRciently  preserved,  if  all  the  imperfect 
actions  of  the  play  are  conducing  to  the  main 
design ;  but  when  those  petty  intrigues  of  a  play 
are  so  ill  ordered,  that  they  have  no  coherence 
with  the  other,  I  must  grant'  that  Lisideius  haa 
feason  to  tax  that  want  of  due  connexion  ;  (or  co- 
ordination in  a  play  is  as  dangerous  and  unnatural 
as  in  a  state.  In  the  mean  time  he  must  acknow- 
ledge, our  variety,  if  well  ordered,  will  afford  a 
greater  pleasure  to  the  audience. 

As  for  his  other  argument,  that  by  pursuing  ono 
single  theme  they  gain  an  advantage  to  express 
and  work  up  the  passions,  I  wish  any  example  he 
could  bring  from  them  would  make  it  good  ;  for  I 
confess  their  verses  arc  to  me  the  coldest  I  have 
ever  read.  Neither,  indeed,  is  it  possible  for  thcm^ 
in  the  way  they  take,  so  to  express  passion,  as  that 
the  effects  of  it  should  appear  in  the  concernment 
of  an  audietice,  their  speeches  being  so  many 
declamations,  which  tire  us  with  the  Icn^h ;  sq 
that  instead  of  persasdiiig  us  to  grieve  for  their 
imaginary  heroes,  we  are  concerned  for  our  bwq 
trouble,  as  we  are  in  tedious  visits  of  bad  company ) 
we  are  in  pain  till  they  are  gone.  When  the 
French  stage  came  to  be  reformed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  those  long  harangues  vrtrc  introduced 
to  comply  with  the  gravity  of  a  churchman.  Look 
upon  the  Cinma  and  the  Pompbt  ;  they  are  not 
so  properly  to  be  called  plays,  as  long  dtscouraes  of 
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feason  of  state;  and  Polibuctb  ia  matters  of 
religion  is  as  solemn  as  the  long  stops  upon  our 
organs.  Since  that  time  it  is  grown  into  a  custom, 
4ind  their  actors  speak  by  the  hour^-glass,  like  our 
parsons :'  nay,  they  account  it  the  grace  of  their 
parts,  and  think  themselves  disparaged  by  the" 
poet,  if  they  may  not  twice  or  thrice  in  a  play 
entertain  the  audience  with  a  speech  of  an  hundred 
lines.  I  deny  not  but  this  may  suit  well  enough 
with  the  French ;  for  as  we,  who  are  a  more  sullen 
Ecoplc^ome  to  be^ivm^at  Qur  p'-*y«,  «oIjtffy^ 
who  are  of  an  airy  and  gay  temper,  come  thither 
to  make  themselves  more  serious :  and  this  I  con-  ^ 
ccive  to  be  one  reason  why  comedies  are  more 
pleasing  to  us,  and  tragedies  to  them.  But  to 
speak  generally :  it  cannot  be  denied  that  short 
speeches  and  replies  are  more  apt  to  move  the 
passions  and  beget  concernment  in  us,  than  the 
other ;  for  it  is  unnatural  for  any  one  in  a  gust  of 
passion  to  speak  long  together,  or  for  another  in 
the  same  condition,  to  suffer  hun,  without  inter** 
ruption.  Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods  raised 
in  little  brooks  by  a  sudden  rain ;  they  are  quickly 
up ;  and  if  the  concernment  be  poured  unexpect** 
ediy  in  upon  us,  it  overflows  us :  but  a  long  sober 
shower  gives  them  leisure  to  run  out  as  they  came 
in,  without  troubling  the  ordinary  current.  As 
for  comedy,  repartee  is  one  of  its  chiefcst  graces ; 

*  Formerly  an  hour-glass  was  fixed  on  the  pulpit  in  all 
our  churches. 
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the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  audience  is  a  chace  of 
wit,  kept  up  on  both  sides,  and  swiftly  managed. 
And  this  our  forefathers,  if  not  we,  have  had  in 
Fletcher*s  plays,  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  the  French  poets  can  reasonably 
hope  to  reach. 

There  is  another  part  of  Lisideius  his  discourse, 
in  which  he  has  rather  excused  our  neighbours, 
than  commended  them ;  that  is,  for  aiming  only 
to  make  one  person  considerable  in  their  plays. 
Tis  very  true  what  he  has  urged,  that  one  character 
in  all  plays,  even  without  the  poet*s  care,  will  have 
*  advantage  of  all  the  others;  and  that  the  design 
of  the  whole  drama  will  chiefly  depend  on  it.  But 
this  hinders  not  that  there  may  be  more  shining 
characters  in  the  play :  many  persons  of  a  second 
magnitude,  nay,  some  so  very  near,  so  almost  equal 
to  the  first,  that  greatness  may  be  opposed  to 
greatness,  and  all  the  persons  be  made  considerable^ 
not  only  by  their  quality,  but  their  action.  ^Tia  , 
evident  that  the  more  the  persons  are,  the  greater 
will  be  the  variety  of  the  plot.  If  then  the  parts 
are  managed  so  regularly,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  be  kept  entire,  and  that  ttie  variety  become 
not  a  perplexed  and  confused  mass  of  accidental 
you  will  find  it  infinitely  pleasing  to  be  led  in  a 
labyrinth  of  design,  where  you  see  some  of  your 
way  before  you,  yet  discern  not  the  end  till  you 
arrive  at  it«  And  that  all  this  is  practicable,  I  can 
produce  for  examples  many  of  our  English  plays  s 
w  Tub  Maib^s  TaAossTi  Tuu  Ai.cIbbiiist»  Thb 
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EiLBinr  Woman  :  I  was  going  to  have  luuned 
Trx  Foxt  but  that  the  unity  of  design  seems  not 
buictly  observed  in  it  i  for  there  appear  two  actions 
in  the  play ;  the  first  naturally  ending  with  thi 
fourth  act ;  the  second  forced  fhm  it  in  the  fifth  t 
which  yet  is  the  less  to  be  condemned  in  hun, 
because  the  disguise  of  Volponci  though  it  suited 
not  with  his  character  as  a  crafty  or  covetoul 
person^  agreed  well  enough  with  that  of  a  volup« 
tuury ;  and  by  it  the  poet  gained  the  end  acVhi^h 
I  ,  he  aimed^  the  punishment  of  vice^  and  the  reward 
of  virtue^  both  which  that  disguise  produced.  So 
that  to  judge  equally  of  it,  it  was  an  excellent 
fifth  acty  but  not  so  naturally  proceeding  from  the 
former. 

But  to  leave  this,  and  pass  to  the  latter  part  of 
Lisideius  his  discourse,  which  concerns  relations : 
I  must  acknowledge  with  him,  that  the  French 
have  reason  to  hide  that  part  of  the  action  which 
would  occasion  too  much  tumult  on  the  stage^ 
and  to  choose  rather  to  have  it  made  known  by 
narration  to  the  audience.  Farther,  I  think  it 
very  convenient,  for  the  reasons  he  has  given,  that 
all  incredible  actions  were  removed  ;  but,  whether 
.  custom  has  so  insinuated  itself  into  our  country- 
men, pr  natiirc  has  so  formed  them  to  fierceness,  I 
linow  not ;  but  they  will  scarcely  suffer  combats 
and  other  objects  of  horrour  to  be  taken  from  them. 
And  indeed,  the  indecency  of  tumults  is  all  which 
can  be  objected  against  fighting:  for  why  may  not 
our  imagination  aa  well  suffer  itself  lo  be  deluded 
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with  the  probability  of  it^  as  with  any  other  thing  in 

the  play?  For  my  part|  I  can  with  as  great  ease 

persuade  myself  that  the  blows  are  given  in  good  -^ 

earnest,  as  I  can,  that  they  who  strike  them  are 

kings  or  princes,  or  those  persons  which  they  repre^ 

sent    For  objects  of  incredibility, — I  would  be 

!«atisiied  fix)m  Lisidcius,  whether  we  have  any  so 

removed  fifom  all  appearance  of  truth,  as  arc  those 

of  Comctlle*s  Andromedb  ;  a  play  which  has  been 

frequented  the  most  of  any  he  has  writ.    If  the 

PerKUs,  or  the  son  of  an  heathen  god,  the  PegasuSi 

and  the  Monster,  ivere  not  capable  to  choke  a 

strong  belief,  let  him  blame  any  representation  of 

ours  hereafter.     Those  indeed  were  objects  of 

delight ;  yet  the  reason  is  the  same  as  to  the  pro* 

bability:  for  he  makes  it  not  a  ballet  or  masque, 

but  a  play,  which  is  to  resemble  truth.    But  for 

death,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  represented,  I  have, 

besides  the  arguments  allcdgcd  by  lasideius,  the 

authority  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  has  forbom  it  in  his 

tragedies  ;^   for  both  the  death  of  Scjanus  and 

Catiline  arc  related:  though  in  the  latter  I  cannot 

but  6l)scrve  one  irregularity  of  that  great  poet;  he 

has  removed  the  scene  in  the  same  act  from  Rome 

to  Catiline*s  army,  and  from  thence  again  to  Rome  | 

^  Ont  cannot,  without  some  degree  of  admiration  and 
concern,  find  in  varioui  parti  of  this  Essay  the  merits  and 
conduct  of  these  miserably  tedious  and  uninteresting 
dramas,  which  at  their  fint  representation  were  scarcely 
endured,  and  are  now  read  only  as  afi  exercise,  gravely 
discussed,  as  if  they  were  the  most  splendid  and  perfect 
productions  of  the  English  suge. 
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and  besides,  has  allowed  a  very  inconudemble  Ume^ 
after  Catiline*s  speechi  for  the  striking  of  the 
battle,  and  the  return  of  Petreius,  who  is  to  relate 
the  event  of  it  to  the  senate :  which  I  should  not 
animadvert  on  him,  who  was  otherwise  a  painful 
observer  of  t«  wfivw,  or  the  decorum  of  the  stage, 
if  he  had  not  used  extreme  severity  in  his  Judg* 
ment  on  the  incomparable  Shakspeare  for  the  same 
fault.^<«-*-To  conclude  on  this  subject  of  relations ; 
if  we  are  to  be  blamed  for  shewing  too  much  of 
the  action,  the  French  are  as  &ulty  for  discovering 
i/  too  little  of  it :  a  mean  betwixt  both  should  be 
observed  by  every  judicious  writer,  so  as  the  audi- 
ence may  neither  be  left  unsatisfied  by  not  seeing 

*  The  only  passage  in  which  Jonson  expressly  men* 
tions  Shakspeare.  is  found  in  his  Discoveries  ;  but  it 
contains  nothing  relative  to  the  present  point.  He  has 
not,  however,  been  sparing  of  covert  sarcasms  on  that 
incomparable  poet  in  various  parts  of  his  works ;  and 
probably  meant  to  sneer  at  him  in  the  following  dialogue 
in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  to  which,  I 
suppose,  our  author  here  alludes. 

**  Mit.  He  cannot  alter  the  scene  without  crossing  the 
••seas, 

"  Cor.  He  need  not,  having  a  whole  island  to  run 
**  through,  I  thinke. 

**  Mr/.  No !  how  comes  it  then  tliat  in  some  onepUy  we 
^  see  so  many  seas^  countries^  and  kingdoms  passed  over  wiA 
"  sack  admirable  dexteritie? 

**  Cor.  O,  that  but  shews  how  well  the  authors  can 
**  travaile  in  their  vocation,  and  outrun  the  apprehension 
••  of  their  auditorie.'* 

•See  also  the  Prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  HumouRi 
foliot  1616. 
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what  is  bcBUtifuIi  or  shocked  by  beholding  what  ii 
either  incredible  or  undecent. 

I  hope  I  have  already  proved  in  this  discoursei 

that  though  wc  are  not  altogether  so  punctual  as 

the  French,  in  observing  the  laws  of  comedy,  yet 

our  errours  arc  so  few,  and  little,  and  those  things 

wherein  we  excel  them  so  considerable,  that  ux  ^ 

ought  of  right  to  be  preferred  before  them.    But 

what  will  Lisideius  say,  if  they  themselves  acknow*  -^ 

ledge  they  arc  too  strictly  bounded  by  those  laws, 

for  breaking  which  he  has  blamed  the  English  } 

I  will  alledge  Comeille*8  words,  as  I  find  them  in 

the  end  of  his  Discourse  of  the  three  Unities :— -i? 

estfadh  aux  sfectJati/s  destre  sevens^  &c.    **  Tis 

*'  easy  for  speculative  persons  to  judge  severely  i 

*^  but  if  they  would  produce  to  publick  view  ten 

*'  or  twelve  pieces  of  this  nature,  they  would  per* 

'*  haps  give  more  latitude  to  the  rules  than  I  have 

''  done,  when,  by  experience,  they  had  known 

**  how  much  we  arc  limited  and  constrained  by 

**  them,  and  how  many  beauties  of  the  stage  they 

^*  banished  from  it/*    To  illustrate  a  little  what  he 

has  said:-— By  their  servile  observations  of  .the 

unities  of  time  and  place,  and  integrity  of  scenes, 

they  have  brought  on  themsdves  that  dearth  of  ^ 

plot,  and  narrowness  of  imagination,  which  may 

be  cA)served  in  all  their  plays.  How  many  beautiful 

accidents  might  naturally  happen  in  two  or  three 

days,  which  cannot  arrive  with  any  probability  in 

the  compass  of  twenty-four  hours  ?  There  is  time 

to  be  allowed  also  for  maturity  of  design^  which| 

amongst  great  and  prudent^persons^  ludi  as  ut 
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often  ftpreaeoted  in  tragedy^  cannot^with  any 
Jikelihood  of  truths  be  brought  to  pass  at  so  short 
a  warning.    Farther;  by  tying  thonsclves  strictly  - 
to  the  unity  of  place^  and  unbroken  scenes,  they 
BTO  forced  many  times  to  omit  some  beauties  which 
cannot  be  shewn  whero  the  act  began ;  but  might, 
if  the  scene  were  interrupted,  and  the  stage  cleared 
for  the  persons  to  enter  in  another  place ;  and 
therefore  the  French  poets  are  often  forced  upon 
absurdities :  for  if  the  act  begins  in  a  chamber,  all 
•the  persons  in  the  play  must  have  some  business 
or  other  to  come  thither,  or  else  they  arc  not  to  be 
shewn  that  act ;  and  sometimes  their  characters 
are  very  unfitting  to  appear  thero :  as,  suppose  it 
were  the  king*s  bed-chamber;  yet  the  meanest 
man  in  the  tragedy  must  come  and  disixitch  his 
business  there,  rather  than  in  the  lobby  or  court- 
yard, (which  is  fitter  for  him,)  for  fear  the  stage 
should  be  cleared,  and  the  scenes  broken.    Many 
times  they  fitU  by  it  into  a  greater  inconvenience  ; 
for  they  keep  their  scenes  unbroken,  and  yet 
change  the  place ;  as  in  one  of  their  newest  plays, 
where  the  act  begins  in  the  street.     There  a 
gentleman  is  to  meet  his  friend ;  he  sees  him  with 
bis  man,  coming  out  from  his  father*s  house ;  they 
talk  together,  and  the  first  goes  out :  the  second, 
who  is  a  lover,  has  made  an  appointment  with  his 
mistress ;  she  appears  at  the  window,  and  then  we 
sue  to  imagine  the  scene  lies  under  it.    This 
gentleman  is  called  away,  and  leaves  his  servant 
with  his  mistress :  presently  her  father  is  heard 
from  within  \  the  yovng  lady  is  afraid  the  scrying- 
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man  should  be  discovcied,  and  thrusts  him  into  a 
place  of  safety^  which  is  supposed  to  be  her  closet* 
After  this,  the  father  enters  to  the  daughter,  and, 
now  the  scene  is  in  a  house  s  for  he  is  seeking 
fnom  one  room  to  another  for  this  poor  Philipin,  or 
French  Diego/  who  is  heard  from  within,  drolling 
and  breaking  many  a  miserable  conceit  on  the 
subject  of  his  sad  condition.  In  this  ridiculou« 
manner  the  play  goes  forward,  the  stage  being 
never  empty  all  the  while :  so  that  the  street^  the 
window,  the  two  houses,  and  the  closet,  are  made 
to  walk  about,  and  the  persons  to  stand  stilL  Now^ 
what  I  beseech  you  is  toort  easy  than  to  write  4 
regular  French  play,  or  more  difficult  than  to  write 
an  UTCguIar  English  one,  like  those  of  Fletcher^  or 
ofShakspcare  ? 

If  they  content  themselves,  as  Comeille  did,  with 
some  flat  design,  which,  like  an  ill  riddle,  is  found 
out  ere  it  be  half  proposed,  such  plots  we  caq 
make  every  way  regular,  as  easily  as  they  1  but; 
whenever  they  cndtibvour  to  rise  to  any  quick  tumf 
and  counterturns  of  plot,'  as  some  of  them  have 
attempted,  since  Gnneille's  plays  have  been  leas  in 
Vogue,  you  see  they  write  as  irregulariy  as  we, 
though  they  cover  it  more  spccfously.  Hence  tht 
reason  is  perspicuous,  why  no  French  plays^  when 
t/anslated,  have^  or  ever  can  suocrad  on  the 

'  A  ftervtnt  in  Sir  Siimuel  Tuke't  AovENTvats  or 
f  IVE  Hours  ;  who  it  described  by  the  author  ju  **  a  great 
toward^  and  a  pleasant  droll.*'  Philipin  is,  1  sttppose»  a 
character  in  the  French  play  alluded  to. 
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Engliflh  Stage.  Fori  if  you  oonnder  the  jdoti,  our 
own  are  fuller  of  variety  i  if  the  writing,  oun  ate 
more  quick  and  fuller  of  ajmit ;  and  therefore 
*ti8  a  strange  mistake  in  those  who  decry  the  way 
of  writing  plays  in  vcraei  as  if  the  English  ther^n 
unitated  the  French.  We  have  borrowed  nothing 
fii<!vn  them ;  our  plots  are  weavcd  in  English 
looms :  we  endeavour  therein  to  follow  the  variety 
f  and  greatness  of  cliaracters  which  are  derived  to  us 
I  fixHn  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher;  the  copiousness 
and  welUknitting  of  the  intrigues  we  have  irom 
Jonson ;  and  for  the  verse  itself  we  have  English  ' 
precedents  of  elder  date  than  any  of  Comeille*s 
plays.  Not  to  name  our  old  comedies  before 
Shakspeare,  which  were  all  writ  in  verse  of  six  feet, 
or  Alexandrines,^  such  as  the  French  now  use^— <» 
I  can  shew  in  Shakspeare,  many  scenes  of  rhyme 

^  This  assertion  is  made  with  too  great  latitude.  Many 
oi  the  old  Interludes  and  Moralities  before  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  were  chiefly^  but  not  entirely,  composed  of 
lines  of  twelve  or  fourteen  syllables ;  and  that  sort  of 
metre  was  generally  appropriated  to  the  Vice  in  the 
Moralities,  and  to  the  Clown  or  buffoon  in  other  Interludes* 
But  several  of  Lily's  comedies,  which  were  cxliibited 
before  the  time  of  Sliakspcarc,  were  written  almost  entirely 
in  prose ;  and  some  other  comedies  of  that  period,  such 
as  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  The  Old  Wives  Tale, 
The  Famous  Victories  or  Henry  the  Fifth,  &c. 
were  written  in  blank  veise,  with  prose  occasionally 
intermixed*  Of  the  long  hobbling  metre  alluded  to  by 
our  author,  various  specimens  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  f-— Shakspearc's  Plays  and 
Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  803.  edit.  1790. 
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together^  and  the  like  in  Ben  Jonson^s  ttagedies  t 
in  Catiline  and  Sejanus  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
lines^— *I  mean  besides  the  ChoruSi  or  the  mono- 
logues; which,  by  the  way^  shewed  Ben  no  enemy 
to  this  way  of  writing,  especially  if  you  read  his 
Sad  Shepherd,  which  goes  sometimes  on  rhyme^ 
sometimes  on^blank  verse,  like  an  horse  who  eases 
himself  on  trot  and  amble.  You  find  him  likewise 
commending  Fletcher^s  pastoral  of  The  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  which  is  for  the  most  part  rhyme, 
though  not  refined  to  that  purity  to  which  it  hath 
since  been  brought  And  these  examples  are 
enough  to  clear  us  from  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
French. 

But  to  return  whence  I  have  digressed  :^  I  dare 
boldly  afRrm  these  two  things  of  the  English 
drama ; — ^First,  that  we  have  many  plays  of  ours  as  ^ 
regular  as  any  of  theirs,  and  which,  besides,  have  "^ 
more  variety  of  plot  and  characters ;  and  secondly, 
that  in  most  of  tHe  irregular  plays  of  Shakspeare 
or  Fletcher,  (for  Ben  Jonson*s  arc  for  the  most 
part  regular,)  there  is  a  more  masculine  &ncy 
and  greater  spirit  in  the  writing,  than  there 
is  in  any  of  the  French.  I  cotild  produce  even  in 
Shakspearc^s  and  Fletcher*s  works,  some  plays 
which  are  almost  exactly  formed ;  as  TktE  Merry 
Wives  op  Windsor,  and  The  Scornful  Ladt  t 
but  because  (generally  speaking)  Shakspeare,  who 
writ  first,  did  not  perfectly  db«erve  the  laws  of 
comedy,  and  Fletcher,  who  came  nearer  to  per- 
fection, yet  through  carelessness  made  many  Aults  t 

T0L.U  B 
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}  will  take  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  play  fiom  Ben 
Jonflon,  .who  waa  a  careful  and  learned  observer  of 
the  dnunatick  laws,  and  from  all  his  comedies  I 
shall  select  The  Silekt  Woman  ;  of  whch  I  will 
make  d  short  examen,  according  to  those  rules 
which  the  French  observe. 

As  Neander  was  beginning  to  examine  Ths 
Silent  Woman,  Eugenius,  earnestly  regarding 
him ;  I  beseech  you,  Neander,  said  he,  gratify  the 
company,  and  me  in  particular,  so  far^  as  before 
you  speak  of  the  play,  to  give  us  a  character  of  the 
author ;  and  tell  us  frankly  your  opinion,  whether 
you  do  not  think  all  writers,  both  French  and 
English,  ought  to  give  place  to  him. 

I  fear,  replied  Ncandcr,  that  in  obeying  your 
commands  I  shall  draw  some  envy  on  myself.*' 
Besides,  in  performing  thcm,itwill  be  first  necessary 
to  speak  somewhat  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher, 
his  rivals  in  poesy ;  and  one  of  them,  in  my  opinion, 
at  least  his  equal,  perhaps^  his  superior. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the 
man  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets, 
had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul..  All 
the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and 
he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily :  when 
he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it,  you 

^  It  is  curious  to  observe  with  wliat  caution  our  author 
speaks,  when  he  ventures  to  place  Shakspeare  above 
Jonson ;  a  caution  which  proves  decisively  tlie  wretched 
taste  of  the  period  when  he  wrote. 
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feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation :  ho 
was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles 
of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards^  and 
found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  whero 
alike;  were  he  so^  I  should  do  him  injury  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  Ho 
is  many  times  flat^  insipid ;  his  comick  wit  dege« 
nerating  into  clenches^  his  serious  swelling  into 
bombast.  But  he  is  iilways  great,  when  some 
great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no  man  can 
say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  vtrit,  and 
did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest 
of  poets, 

Quanium  tenia  soUni  inier  vituma  eypressi. 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton  say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any 
poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would  prcxiuce  it  much 
better  done  in  Shakspcare  ;*  and  however  others 
are  now  genemlly  preferred  before  him,  yet  the 
age  wherein  be  lived,  which  had  contemporariea 
with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  never  equalled 
them  to  him  in  their  esteem :  and  in  the  last  king*s 
court,  when  Ben^s  reputation  was  at  highest,  Sir 
John  Suckling,  and  with  hiiii  the  greater  part  of 
the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspcare  fiur  above  him. 

*  See  an  account  of  a  remarkable  challenge  on  this 
•abject,  given  b^  Mr.  Halei  to  Ben  Jonion  and  hit  par* 
tiuns,  Playi  and  Poam  of  SHAKsraAita.  ut  sufr.  vol.  t. 
PMti.  p.  M4* 
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Beauinont  and  Fletcher^  of  whom  I  am  neit  to 
qieaky  had,  with  the  advantage  of  ShakspeaieTi 
wit,  which  was  their  precedent^  great  natural  giAs, 
improved  by  study  i  Beaumont  especially  being 
so  accurate  a  judge  of  playsj  that  Ben  Jonson^ 
while  he  livedo  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his 
censure,  and  *tis  thought,  used  his  judgment  in 
correcting,  if  not  contriving>  all  his  plots.  What 
value  he  had  for  him,  appears  by  the  verses  he 
writ  to  him ;  and  therefore  I  need  speak  no  iarther 
of  it.  The  first  play  that  brought  Fletcher  and 
him  in  esteem  was  their  Philaster  :  fi)r  before 
that,  they  had  written  two  or  three  veiy  unsuc* 
cessfully:  as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson, 
beibre  he  writ  Every  Man  in  his  Humour« 
Their  plots  were  generally  more  regular  than 
8hakspcare*s,  especially  those  which  were  made 
before  Beaumont's  death  ;^  and  they  understood 

9  Sir  Aston'  Cokaln  long  since  complained,  that  the 
booksellers  who,  in  1647,  published  ihirty-four  plays 
under  the  names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  had  not 
ascertained  how  many  of  them  were  written  solely  by 
Fletclier ; 

**  In  the  large  book  of  playes  you  late  did  print, 
**  In  Beaumont's  and  in  Fletcher's  name,  why  inH 
••  Pid  you  not  justice  ?  give  to  each  his  due  ? 
-  **  For  Beaumont  of  those  many  writ  in  few ; 
**  And  Massinger  in  other  few :  the  main 
**  Being  sole  issues  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain/' 

Pope,  as  Mr.  Spence  lias  recorded  in  his  Anecdotes, 
asserted,  that  **  Beaumont  was  not  concerned  in  above 
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and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much 
better;  whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of 
wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  before  them  could  paint 
as  they  have  done*  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson 
derived  from  particular  persons,  they  made  it  not 
their  business  to  describe :  they  represented  all  the 
passions  very  lively,  but  above  all,  love.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  the  English  language  in  them  arrived  to 
its  highest  perfection  ;  what  words  have  since  been 
taken  in,  are  rather  superfluous  than  ornamental* 
Th^ir  plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  fine- 
quent  entertainments  of  the  stage }  two  of  theirs 
being  acted  through  the  year  for  one  of  Shakspeare's 
or  Jonson*s  s  the  reason  is,  because  there  Is  a 
certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and  pathos  in 

/our  or/ve  playt  with  Fletcher/*  But  he  wu  certainly 
mistaken ;  for  the  following  nine  playt  were  undoubtedly 
the  joint  production  of  him  and  Fletcher :  PHtLAST£a»— * 
The  Maid*s  Traeody,— Rimo  and  no  KiNG«~THa 

KNIGHt  OP  THE  BiniNINGpESTLE,— -CUPlD^t  REVENGEt 

—-The  Coxcomb,— The  CArrAiM.r-THE  Honest 
Man's  Fortune,— The  Scorn  pul  Lady*  Perhaps  to 
this  list  should  also  be  added  The  Faue  One.  Of  these 
plays  four  only  were  included  in  the  edition  of  1647.  All 
the  other  plays  ascribed  to  these  authors  jointly,  were,  I  be- 
lieve,  written  by  Fletcher  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
Massinger,  Field;  Rowley,  and  others.— The  last  fbut 
pbys  which  Fletcher  produced  were-^A  Wipe  POR  A 
MoNTH^«-RvLi  A  Wipe  and  havea.Wipe<— The 
Fair  Maid  op  the  iNNy-nind  The  Noble  Gentle* 
man*  He  died  In  August,  i6a5 1  and  the  two  pieea  hsi 
named  were  not  exhibited  till  after  his  death.  ■  ■  See 
ShakspeareV  PlayIi&c.  M  ia^«  irol.  t«  p.  ii«  p.  aai. 


'  This  obiervaiion,  made  only  fifty  yein  after  the  death 
of  Shakipeare,  shews  how  little  he  was  studied  at  the 
lime  this  Essay  was  writteni  and  how  few  of  his  readers 
liad  perused  the  works  of  his  contemporaries*  Dryden 
himself,  it  is  clear,  was  not  very  conversant  ^ith  our  early 
writers ;  for  in  a  subsequent  piece  he  ascribes  both  to 
Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  as  anomalies,  phrases  which  were 
the  ordinary  language  of  their  time.-«-iSee  his  **  Defence 
of  the  Epilogue  "  to  Th^  Conquest  of  Geanapa. 
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^eir  more  serious  plays,  which  suits  gener^Uy  with 
all  men^s  humours.  Shakspeare^s  language  is  like« 
wise  a  little  obsolete/  and  Ben  Jonson*s  vdt 
comes  short  of  theirs.  — 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now 
lOTivod,  if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself,  ^ 
(for  his  bst  plays  were  but  his  dotages,)  I  think         | 
him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which        ! 
any  theatre  ever  had.    He  was  a  most  severe  judge        | 
of  himself,  as  well  as  others.    One  cannot  say  he        | 
wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it. 
In  his  works  you  find  littb  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit^  and  language,  and  humour  also  in  some 
measure,  we  had  before  him ;  but  something  of 
art  was  wanting  to  the  dnuna^  till  he  came.    Ho 
managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any 
who  preceded  him.    You  seldom  find  him  making 
love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to 
move  the  passions ;  his  genius  was  too  sullen  and 
saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully^  especially  when  hq 
knew  he  came  after  those  who  had  performed  both 
to  such  an  height.     Humour  was  his   proper 
sphere ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  represent 
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mcchanick  people.  He  was  deeply  convereant  in 
the  ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  bor* 
rowed  boldly  fh>m  them :  there  is  scarce  a  poet 
or  historian  among  the  Roman  authors  of  those 
times  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and 
Catiline.  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly, 
that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any 
law.  He  invades  authors  like  a  monarch ;  and 
what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory 
in  him.  With  the  spbils  of  these  writers  he  so 
'  represents  old  Rome  to  us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies 
and  customs,  that  if  one  of  their  poets  had  written 
either  of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen  less  of  it  than 
in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  language, 
*twas  that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously, 
in  his  comedies  especially :  perhaps  too,  he  did  a 
little  too  much  Romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the 
words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much  Latin 
as  he  found  them :  wherein,  though  he  learnedly 
followed  their  language,  he  did  not  enough  comply 
with  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would  compare  him 
with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge  him  the 
more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater 
wit  Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our 
dramatick  poets ;  Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern 
of  elaborate  writing ;  I  admire  him,  but  I  love 
Shakspeare.  To  conclude  of  him )  as  he  has  given 
us  the  most  correct  plays,  so  in  the  precepts  which 
he  has  laid  down  in  his  DiscovfeRtss,  we  have  U 
many  and  profitable  rules  fbrperfectifig  the  stage^ 
••  any  wherewith  the  CVencb  can  ftirntsh  us. 
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Having  thus  spoken  of  the  auUior»  I  proceed 
to  the  eauunination  of  his  comedy^  Tub  Siuuiy 
WoMAir. 

BXAMBN  OF  THB'SILBNT  WOMAV. 

To  begin  fint  with  the  length  of  the  action )  it 
is  SO  fiu*  fixxn  exceeding  the  compass  of  a  natuiil 
day,  that  it  takes  not  up  an  artifidal  one.  Tis  all 
included  in  the  limits  of  three  hours  and  an  half^ 
which  is  no  more  than  is  required  for  the  present- 
ment  on  the  stage :  a  beauty  perhaps  not  much 
observed ;  if  it  had^  we  should  not  have  looked  on 
the  Spanish  translation  of  Fiva  Hours*  with  so 
much  wonder.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  London ; 
the  latitude  of  place  is  almost  as  little  as  you  can 
imagine ;  for  it  lies  all  within  the  compass  of  two 
houscsj  and  after  the  first  act^  in  one.  The  con- 
tinuity of  scenes  is  observed  more  than  in  any  of 
our  playsj  except  his  own  Fox  and  Alchemist. 
They  are  not  broken  above  twice  or  thrice  at  most 
in  the  whole  comedy;  and  in  the  two  best  of 
Comcillc*s  plays^  the  Cm  and  Cikna,  they  are 
Interrupted  once.  The  action  of  the  play  is  en« 
tirely  one ;  the  end  or  aim  of  which  is  the  settling 
Moro5c*s  estate  on  Dauphine.  The  intrigue  of  it 
is  the  greatest  and  most  noble  of  any  pure  umnixed 
comedy  in  any  language:  you  see  in  it  many 
persons  of  various  characters  and  humours^  and  all 
delightful.  As  firsts  Morose^  or  an  old  man,  to 
whom  all  noise  but  his  own  talking  is  ofTcnsive. 

'  Sir  Samuel  Tuke*t  play,  already  mentioned. 
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Some  who  would  be  thought  critickSi  say  this 
humour  of  his  is  forced :  but  to  remove  that 
bbjectioni  we  may  consider  him  first  to  be  naturally 
of  a  delicate  hearingt  as  many  arc,  to  whom  all 
sharp  sounds  are  unpleasant ;  and  secondlyi  we 
may  attribute  much  of  it  to  the  peevishness  of  his 
age,  or  the  wayward  authori^  of  an  old  man  in  his 
own  house,  where  he  may  make  himself  obeyed  t 
and  to  this  the  poet.seems  to  allude  in  his  name 
Morose.    Beside  this,  I  am  assured  from  divers 
persons,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  actually  acqudnted 
with  such  a  man,  one  altogether  as  ridiculous  as 
he  is  here  represented.  Others  say,  it  is  not  enough 
to  find  one  man  of  such  an  humour  t  it  must  be 
oommon  to  more,  and  the  more  common  the  more 
natural.    To  prove  this,  they  instance  in  the  best 
of  comical  characters,  FalstafF.    There  are  many 
men  resembling  him ;  old,  fiit,  meny,  cowardly, 
drunken,  amorous,  vain,  and  lying.    But  to  con- 
vince these  people,  I  need  but  tell  them,  that 
humour  is  the  ridiculous  extravagance  of  conversa- 
tion,  wherein  one  man  differs  from  all  others.    If 
then  it  be  common,  or  communicated  to  many, 
how  differs  it.fiom  other  men's  ?  or  what  inde^ 
causes  it  to  be  ridiculous  so  much  as  the  singularity 
of  it  ?  As  for  Falstafi^,  he  is  not  properly  one 
humour,  but  a  miscellany  of  humours  or  images, 
drawn  fixmi  so  many  several  men  t  that  wherein  he 
b  singular  is.  his  wit,  or  those  things  he  says  prater 
expertatmn,  unexpected  by  the. audience ;  his  quick 
evasknis,  when  you  imagine  him  surprised,  which^ 
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89  they  are  extremely  diverting  of  themsdveti  m 
leceive  a  great  addition  (torn  his  person ;  fiir  the 
very  sight  of  such  an  unwieldy  old  debauched 
fellow  is  a  comedy  alone.  And  here,  having  a 
place  80  proper  for  it,  I  cannot  but  enlaige  some- 
what upon  this  subject  of  humour  into  which  I  am 
&lien.  The  ancients  had  litde  of  it  in  their 
comedies ;  for  the  t«  fixHw  of  the  old  comedy,  of 
which  Aristophanes  was  chief,  was  not  so  much  to 
imitate  a  man,  as  to  make  the  people  laugh  at 
some  odd  conceit,  which  had  commonly  somewhat 
of  unnatural  or  obscene  in  it.  Thus,  when  you 
see  Socrates  brought  upon  the  stage,  you  are  not 
to  imagine  him  made  ridiculous  by  the  imitation 
of  his  actions,  but  rather  by  making  him  perfomi 
something  very  unlike  himself:  something  so 
childish  and  absurd,  as  by  comfMuing  it  with  the 
gravity  of  the  true  Socrates,  makes  a  ridiculous 
object  for  the  spectators.  In  their  new  comedy 
which  succeeded,  the  poets  sought  indeed  to 
express  the  i^f^  as  in  their  tragedies  the  va&«r  of 
mankind.  But  this  ^^^r  contained  only  the  general 
characters  of  men  and  manners;  as  old  men, 
lovers,  serving-men,  courtezans,  parasites,  and  such 
other  persons  as  we  see  in  their  comedies ;  all 
which  they  made  alike :  that  is,  one  old  man  or 
father,  one  lover,  one  courtezan,  so  like  another, 
as  if  the  first  of  them  had  begot  the  rest  of  every 
sort :  Ex  homine  htmc  natum  dicas.  The  same 
custom  they  observed  likewise  in  their  tragedies. 
As  for  the  French,  though  they  have  the  word 
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humeur  among  them,  yet  they  have  small  use  of  it 
in  their  comedies  or  farces ;  they  being  but  ill 
imitations  of  the  riJiculum^  or  that  which  stirred 
up  laughter  in  the  old  comedy.  But  among  the 
English  *tis  otherwise :  where  by  humour  is  meant 
lome  extravagant  habit,  passion,  or  aflfectbn,  par- 
ticular (as  I  said  before)  to  some  one  person,  by 
the  oddncss  of  which,  he  is  immediately  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  men ;  which  being  lively 
and  naturally  represented,  most  frequently  begets 
that  malicious  pleasure  in  the  audience  which  ii 
testified  by  laughter)  as  all  things  which  are 
deviations  from  customs  are  ever  the  aptest  to 
produce  it :  though  by  the  way  this  laughter  is 
only  accidental,  as  the  person  represented  is  &n- 
tastick  or  bizarre  s  but  pleasure  is  essential  to  it, 
as  the  imitation  of  what  is  natural.  The  description 
of  these  humours,  drawn  from  the  knowledge  and 
observation  of  particular  persons,  was  the  peculiar 
genius  and  talent  of  Ben  Jonson ;  to  whose  play  I 
now  return. 

Besides  Morose,  there  are  at  least  nine  or  teii 
different  characters  and  humours  in  The  Silent 
Woman  ;  all  which  persons  have  several  concern- 
ments  of  their  own,  yet  are  all  used  by  the  poet^ 
to  the  conducting  of  the  main  design  to  perfection, 
I  shall  not  waste  time  in  commending  the  writing 
of  this  play  t  but  I  will  ^ve  you  my  opnion,  that 
there  is  more  wit  and  acuteness  of  foncy  in  it  than 
in  any  of  Ben  Jonson*s.  Besides,  that  he  has  here 
described  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  in  the 
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penoiis  of  TVne-Wit,  and  his  frieiubi  with  moie 
gaietyi  ttTf  and  fteedomj  than  in  the  rest  of  hit 
comecUes.  For  the  eontrivance  of  the  ploti  'tis 
e&treme  elaboratei  and  yet  withal  easy  t  for  the 
At/ric»  or  untying  of  it|  *tis  so  admirablei  that  when 
it  is  done,  no  one  of  the  audience  would  think  the 
poet  could  have  missed  it  s  and  yet  it  was  concealed 
so  much  before  the  hst  scene^  that  any  other  way 
would  sooner  have  entered  into  your  thoughts. 
But  I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  commend  the 
fiibrick  of  it,  because  it  is  altogether  so  full  of  art| 
that  I  must  unravel  eveiy  scene  in  it  to  commend 
it  as  I  ought  And  this  excellent  contri\wice  is 
still  the  more  to  be  admiredi  because  *tis  comedy, 
^^  where  the  persons  are  only  of  common  rank^  and 
^/  their  business  private,  not  elevated  by  passions  or 
n  high  concernments,  as  in  serious  plays.  Here  every 
one  is  a  proper  judge  of  all  he  sees,  nothing  is 
represent^  but  that  with  which  he  daily  converses: 
so  that  by  consequence  all  faults  lie  open  to  dis- 
covery, and  few  are  pardonable.  *Tis  this  which 
Horace  has  judiciously  observed : 

Cndxtur^  ex  medio  quia  res  anesstit  haiere 
SuJoris  mnifnum  ;  sed  kabei  Comedia  tantQ 
Plus  oneris^  quanta  veni^  tmnus. 

But  our  poet,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  these 

difficulties,  has  made  use  of  all  advantages ;  as  he 

who  designs  a  large  leap  takes  his  rise  from  the 

highest  ground.    One  of  these  advantages  is  that 

.  which  G>meille  has  laid  down  aa  the  greatest 
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which  can  arrive  to  any  poem,  and  which  he 
himself  could  never  compass  ahove  thrice  in  all  his  *" . 
plays ;  viz*  the  making  chcrice  of  some  signal  and 
long-expected  day,  whereon  the  action  of  the  play 
is  to  depend.  This  day  was  that  designed  by 
Dauphinc  for  the  settling  of  his  uncle's  estate  upon 
himt  which,  to  compass,  he  contrives  to  marry 
him.  That  the  marriage  had  been  plotted  by  him 
long  beforehand,  is  made  evident  by  what  he  tells 
True-wit  in  the  second  act,  that  in  one  moment 
he  had  destroyed  what  he  had  been  raising  many 
months. 

.  There  is  another  artifice  of  the  poet,  which  I 
cannot  here  omit,  because  by  the  frequent  practice 
of  it  in  his  comedies,  he  has  left  it  to.  us  almost 
as  a  ntle ;  that  is,  when  he  has  any  character  or 
humour  wherein  he  would  shew  a  cmp  de  Maiire, 
or  his  highest  skill,  he  recommends  it  to  your  ^ 
observation  by  a  pleasant  description  of  it  before 
the  person  first  appears.  Thus,  in  Bartholomew* 
Fair  he  gives  you  the  pictures  of  Numps  and 
Cokes,  and  in  this  those  of  Daw,  Lafoolc,  Morose, 
and  the  Collegiate  Ladies ;  all  which  you  hear 
described  before  you  see  them.  So  that  before 
they  Come  upon  the  stage,  you  have  a  longing 
expectation  of  them,  which  prepares  you  toHneceive 
them  favourably  i  and  when  they  are  there,  even 
from  their  first  appearance  you  are  so  far  acquainted 
with  them,  that  nothing  of  their  humour  is  lost 
to  you. 
I  will  observe  yet  one  thing  further  of  thia 
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jBdminble  plot ;  the  business  of  it  rises  in  eveiy 
aet.  The  second  is  greater  than  the  first  i  the 
third  than  the  second}  and  so  forward  to  the 
fifth.  There  too  you  see^  till  the  very  hut  scene, 
new  difficulties  arising  to  obstruct  the  action  oif 
the  play ;  and  when  the  audience  is  brought  into 
despair  that  the  business  can  naturally  be  effected, 
.  then,  and  not  before,  the  discoveiy  is  made.  But 
that  the  poet  might  entertain  you  with  more 
variety  all  this  while,  he  reserves  some  new  cha« 
ractcrs  to  shew  you,  which  he  opens  not  till  the 
second  and  third  act ;  in  the  second  Morose,  Daw, 
the  Barber,  and  Otter ;  in  the  third  the  Collegiate 
Ladies:  all  which  he  moves  afterwards  in  by- 
walks,  or  undcr-plots,  as  diversions  to  the  main 
design,  lest  it  should  grow  tedious,  though  they 
are  still  naturally  joined  with  it,  and  somewhere  or 
other  subservient  to  it.  Thus,  like  a  skilful  chess- 
player, by  little  and  little  he  dmws  out  his  men, 
and  makes  his  pawns  of  use  to  his  greater  per* 


sons.' 


If  this  comedy,  and  some  others  of  his,  weie 
translated  into  French  prose,  (which  would  now 

'  Of  the  piece  on  which  our  author  lias  given  so  h^ 
an  encomium,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Jonson*s 
contemporary  and  friend,  has  left  the  following  anecdote : 
**  When  his  play  of  The  Silent  Woman  was  first 
acted,  there  were  found  verses  after  on  the  stage  against 
bim,  conchiding,  tlua  that  play  was  well  named  The 
Silent  Woman,  because  there  was  never  one  man  to 
w/plauditt  to  it/*    WoRHS,  folio,  sjii,  p.  fia6. 
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be  no  wonder  to  them,  since  Moliere  has  lately 
given  them  plays  out  of  verse,  which  have  not 
displeased  them,)  I  believe  the  controversy  would 
soon  be  decided  betwixt  the  two  nations,  even 
making  them  the  judges.    But  we  need  not  call 
our  heroes  to  our  aid.    Be  it  spoken  to  the  honour 
of  the  English,  our  nation  can  never  want  in  any 
age  such  who  are  able  to  dispute  the  empire  of 
wit  with  any  people  in  die  universe.    And  though 
the  fury  of  a  civil  war,  and  power  for  twenty  ycarl 
together  abandoned  to  a  barbarous  race  of  men,    ^ 
enemies  of  all  good  learning,  had  buried  the  musea    -^ 
under  the  ruins   of  monarchy;    yet,  with   the 
restoration  of  our  happiness,  we  see  revived  poesy 
lifting  up  its  head,  and  already  shaking  off  the 
rubbish  which  lay  so  heavy  on  it.    We  have  seen 
since  his  majesty*s  return,  many  dramatick  poems 
which  yield  not  to  those  of  any  foreign  nation, 
and  which  deserve  all  laurels  but  the  English.    I 
will  set  aside  flattery  and  envy :  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  we  have  had  some  little  blenilsh  either  in  the 
plot  or  writing  of  all  those  plays  which  have  been 
made  within  these  seven  years  t  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  nation  in  the  world  so  quick  to  discern  theffij 
or  so  difficult  to  pardon  them,  as  ours :  yet  if  we  ^^ 
can  persuade  ourselves  to  use  the  candour  of  that  "^ 
poet,  who,  though  the  most  severe  of  criticks,ha8 
left  us  this  caution  by  which  to  moderate  our 
censures-— 

•— ^  uUplura  mtmt  in  C4rmim^  nan  igofnndi 
Offendar  macnUt  i^ 
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]f,  In  conrideration  of  their  manyand  great  beautkii 
we  can  wink  at  aome  slight  and  little  imperfection^ 
if  we,  I  sayi  can  be  thus  equal  toourselves^  I  ask 
no  fiivour  firom  the  French.  And  if  I  do  not 
venture  upon  any  particular  judgment  of  our  late 
plays,  *tis  out  of  the  consideration  which  an  ancient 
writer  gives  me:  vharum^  ut  mapia  admraiio^ 
ha  censura  difficiJis :  betwixt  the  extremes  of  ad- 
miration and  malice,  *tis  hard  to  judge  uprightly  of 
the  living.  Only  I  think  it  may  be  permitted  me 
to  say,  that  as  it  is  no  lessening  to  us  to  yield  to 
some  plays,  and  those  not  manyi  of  our  own 
Ration  in  the  last  age,  so  can  it  be  no  addition  to 
/y  pronounce  of  our  present  poets,  that  they  have  far 
^surpassed  all  the  ancients,  and  the  modem  writers 
of  other  countries. 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  was  then  spoke 
on  that  occasion  i  and  Lisideius,  I  think,  was  going 
to  reply,  when  he  was  prevented  thus  by  Crites : 
I  am  confident,  said  he,  that  the  most  material 
things  that  can  be  ssiid,  have  been  already  urged 
on  either  side ;  if  they  have  not,  I  must  beg  of 
Lisideius  that  he  will  defer  his  answer  till  another 
time  :  for  I  confess  I  have  a  joint  quarrel  to  you 
both,  because  you  have  concluded,  without  any 
reason  given  for  it,  that  rhyme  is  proper  for  the 
stage.  I  will  not  dispute  how  ancient  it  hath  been 
among  us  to  write  this  way ;  perhaps  our  ancestcm 
knew  no  better  till  Shakspeare^s  time.^    I  will 

^  Sec  p.  96,  n.  6. 
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grant  it  was  not  altogether  left  by  him^  and  that 
Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson  used  it  frequently  in 
their  Pastorals,  and  sometimes  in  other  plays. 
Farther, — I  will  not  argue  whether  we  received  it 
originally  fit>m  our  own  countrymen,  or  from  the 
French ;  for  that  is  an  inquiry  of  as  little  benefiti 
as  theirs  who^  in  the  midst  of  the  late  plague^  were 
not  so  solicitous  to  provide  against  it,  as  to  know 
whether  we  had  it  from  the  malignity  of  our  own 
air,  or  by  transportation  from  Holland.  I  have 
therefore  only  to  afHrm,  that  it  is  not  allowable  in 
serious  plays;  for  comedies,  I  find  you  already 
concluding  with  me.  To  prove  this,  I  might 
satisfy  myself  to  tell  you,  how  much  in  vain  it  is 
for  you  to  strive  against  the  stream  of  the  pcople*8 
inclination ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  pre- 
possessed so  much  with  those  excellent  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  have 
been  written  out  of  rhyme,  that  except  you  could 
bring  them  such  as  were  written  better  in  it,  and 
those  too  by  persons  of  equal  reputation  with  thcmi 
it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  gmn  your  cause  with 
them,  who  will  still  be  judges.  This  it  is  to  which| 
in  fincj  all  your  reasons  must  submit.  The  unani« 
mous  consent  of  an  audience  is  so  powerfulj  that 
even  Julius  Caesar,  (asMacrobius  reports  of  him^) 
when  he  was  perpetual  dictator^  was  not  able  to 
balance  it  on  the  other  side }  but  when  LaberiuSi 
a  Roman  Knighti  at  his  request  rpntended  in  the 
Afime  with  another  poet^  he  was  forced  to  cry  out| 
Etiamfavifi$i  m  vktus  a,  Laheri.    But  I  will  not 

Toil.  I.  I 
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cm  this  occauon  lake  the  advantage  ot  the  greater 
number^  but  only  ui^  such  reasons  against  rhyme, 
as  I  find  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  argued 
for  the  other  way.  First  thcn^  I  am  of  qrinion, 
that  rh}ine  is  unnatural  in  a  play,  because  dialogue 
there  is  presented  as  the  effect  of  sudden  thought: 
for  a  play  is  the  imitation  of  nature ;  and  since 
no  man,  without  premeditation  speaks  iu  rhyme, 
neither  ought  he  to  do  it  on  the  stage.  This 
hinders  not  but  the  fancy  may  be  there  elevated 
to  an  higher  pitch  of  thought  than  it  is  in  ordinary 
discourse ;  for  there  is  a  probability  that  men  of 
excellent  and  quick  parts  may  speak  noble  things 
extempore:  but  those  thoughts  arc  never  fettered 
with  the  numbers  or  sound  of  verse  without  study, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  but  unnatural  to  present 
the  most  free  way  of  speaking  in  that  which 
IB  the  most  constraincdt  For  this  reason,  says 
Aristotle,  *tis  best  to  write  tragedy  in  that  kind  of 
verse  which  is  the  least  such,  or  which  is  nearest 
prose:  and  tliis  amongst  the  ancients  was  the 
lambick,  and  with  us  is  blank  verse,  or  the  measure 
of  verse  kept  exactly  without  rhyme.  Thesa 
numbers  therefore  ore  fittest  for  a  play ;  the  others 
for  a  paper  of  verses,  or  a  poem ;  blank  verse  being 
as  much  below  them^  as  rhyme  is  improper  for 
the  drama.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  neither  are 
blank  verses  made  extetnpore^  yet,  as  nearest  nature, 
they  are  still  to  be  preferred.— But  there  are  two 
particular  exceptions,  which  many  besides  myself 
have  had  to  verse ;  by  which  it  will  appear  yet 
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more  plainly  how  improper  it  is  in.pla}'9.    And  the 
lirst  of  them  is  grounded  on  that  very  reason  for 
which  some  have  commended  rhyme ;  they  say, 
the  quickness  of  repartees  in  argumentative  scenes 
receives  an  ornament  from  verse.    Now  what  is 
more  unreasonable  than  to  imagine  that  a  man 
should  not  only  light  upon  the  wit,  but  the  rhyme 
too,  upon  the  sudden  ?   This  nicking  of  him  who 
itpoke  before  both  in  sound  and  measure,  is  so 
great  an  happiness,  that  you  must  at  least  suppose    . 
the  persons  of  your  play  to  be  bom  poets ;  Arcadet 
anmes^  et  cantare  pares^  it  respmdere  parati :  they 
must  have  arrived  to  the  degree  of  juicquid  conahar 
diceire ;— to  make  verses  almost  whether  they  will 
or  no.    If  they  are  any  thing  below  this,  it  will 
look  rather  like  the  design  of  two,  than  the  answer 
of  one:  it  will  appear  that  your  actors  hold  intel* 
ligence  together ;  that  they  perform  their  tricks 
like  fortune-tellers,  by  confederacy.    The  hand  of 
art  will  be  too  visible  in  it,  against  that  maxim  of 
all  professions-— ^rj  est  celare  ariem ;  that  it  is  the^ 
greatest  perfection  of  art  to  keep  itself  undisco* 
vered.     Nor  will  it  serve  you  to  object^  that 
however  you  manage  it|  *tis  still  known  to  be  a 
playi  and  consequently,  the  dialogue  of  two  per- 
sons, understood  to  be  the  labour  of  one  poet 
For  a  play  is  still  an  imitation  of  nature ;  we  know 
we  are  to  be  deceived,  and  we  desire  to  be  so ) 
bat  no  man  ever  was  deceived  but  with  a  proba*    ^^ 
bility  of  truth  \  for  who  will  suffer  a  gross  lie  to 
be  fiistcned  on  him )  Thus  we  sufficiently  under^ 
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land,  fhat  the  scenes  which  represent  cidcs  aiKl 
countries  to  us^  are  not  really  such^  but  cmlj 
painted  on  boards  and  canvass;  but  shall  that 
excuse  the  ill  painture  or  designment  of  them  ? 
Nay,  rather  ought  they  not  to  be  laboured  with 
so  much  the  more  diligence  and  exactness,  to  help 
the  imagination }  since Jthe_  mind  of  mgi^docs 
fnalURiUy  lend  JaJnith  ;  and  therefore  the^ncarcr 
any  thing  comes  to  the  imitation  of  it^  the  more 
it  pleases. 

Thus^  you  see,  your  rhyme  is  uncapable  of 
expressing  the  greatest  thoughts  naturally,  and  the 
lowest  it  cannot  with  any  grace :  for  what  is  mons 
unbefitting  the  majesty  of  verse,  than  to  call  a 
servant,  or  bid  a  door  be  shut  in  rhyme  ?  and  yet 
you  are  often  forced  on  this  miserable  necessity. 
But  verse,  you  say,  circumscribes  a  quick  and 
luxuriant  fiincy,  which  would  extend  itself  too  &r^ 
bn  every  subject,  did  not  the  labour  which  is 
required  to  well-turned  and  polished  rhyme,  set 
bounds  to  it.  Yet  this  argument,  if  grantee^ 
would  only  prove  that  we  may  write  better  in 
verse,  but  not  more  naturally.  Neither  is  it  able 
to  evince  that ;  for  he  who  wants  judgment  to 
confine  his  fancy  in  blank  verse,  may  want  it  as 
much  in  rhyme:  and  he  who  has  it  will  avoid 
errors  in  both  kinds.*    Latin  verse  was  as  great  a 

*  All  the  arguments  liere  adduced  by  Crites  against 
rhyme,  are  found  almost  verbatim  in  the  Preface  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  printed  in  a  preceding,  part  of  tliii 
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confinement  to  the  imagination  of  those  poets,  as 
rhyme  to  oure ;  and  yet  you  find  Ovid  saying 
too  much  on  every  subject  Neschii  (says  Seneca) 
quod  bene  cessit  retinquere:  of  which  he  gives 
you  one  famous  instance  in  his  description  of  the 
deluge : 

Omnia  p&nius  erai^  deerant  tjuoque  litorap^nto. 
Now  all  was  sea,  nor  had  that  sea  a  shore. 

Thus  Ovid*s  fiincy  was  not  limited  by  verse,  and 
Virgil  needed  not  verse  to  have  bounded  his. 

In  our  own  language  we  see  Ben  Jonson  con- 
fining himself  to  what  ought  to  be  said,  even  in 
the  liberty  of  blank  verse ;  and  yet  Comcillc,  the 
most  judicious  .of  the  French  poets,  is  still  varying 
the  same  sense  an  hundred  ways,  and  dwelling 
eternally  on  the  same  subject,  though  confined  by 

volume.  On  second  thoughts,  therefore,  I  believe  that 
he,  and  not  lord  Roscommon,  was  shadowed  under  the 
character  of  Crites  ;  though  that  nobleman  might  with 
sufficient  propriety  have  been  introduced  employing  the 
^n»/fi  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  on  this  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  words  noticed  in  a  former  page, 
(p.  40) — *^  for  hear  your  Horace  saying,'*  &c. — though 
Lord  Roscommon  had  not  yet  published  his  translattoii 
of  The  Art  or  Poetry,  Drydcn  might  have  known 
that  he  was  a  favourite  author  of  Roscommon's,  and  hence 
have  thus  described  the  Roman  poet :  but  Sir  Robert 
Howard  having  in  his  Preface  frequently  quoted  Horacci 
and  appealed  to  his  authority,  these  words  may  with  equal 
propriety  denote  Air  admired  author ;  and  therefore  suf« 
ficiently  well  agree  with  what  is  now  suggested,— thai  Sir 
Robert  Howard  ii  the  Critu  of  the  piece  before  ui. 
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riiyme.  Some  other  exceptions  I  have  to  vene ; 
but  since  these  I  have  named  Isre  for  the  moat  part 
already  publick^  I  CQnceive  it  reasonable  they 
should  first  be  answered. 

It  concerns  me  less  than  any^  said  Neander, 
(seeing  he  had  ended,)  io  reply  to  this  discourse ; 
because  when  I  should  have  proved  that  verse  may 
be  natural  in  plays,  yet  I  should  always  be  ready 
to  confess,  that  those  which  I  have  written  in 
this  kind*  come  short  of  that  perfection  which  is 
required.  Yet  since  you  are  pleased  I  should 
undertake  this  province,  I  will  do  it,  though  with 
all  imaginable  respect  and  deference,  both  to  that 
person'  from  whom  you  have  borrowed  your 
strongest  arguments,  and  to  whose  judgment,  when 
I  have  said  all^  I  finally  submit.  But  before  I 
proceed  to  answer  your  objections,  I  must  first 
remember  you,  that  I  exclude  all  comedy  from  my 
defence ;  and  next  that  I  deny  not  but  blank 
verse  may  be  also  used ;  and  content  myself  only 
to  assert,  that  in  serious  plays  where  the  subject 
and  characters  are  great,  and  the  plot  unmixed 
with  mirth,  which  might  allay  or  divert  these 
concernments  which  are  produced,  rhyme  is  there 
as  natural  and  more  eflTectual  than  blank  verse. 

*  I  have  suggested  in  a  former  page,  that  the  cliaracter 
of  Neander  was  intended  to  represent  our  author.  The 
passage  before  us,  and  the  subsequent  defence  of  rhyming 
tragedies,  are  the  grounds  of  my  conjecture. 

'  Sir  Robert  Howard. 
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And  now  having  laid  down  this  as  a  fbundationi 
«-*to  begin  with  CritcSy— I  must  crave  leave  to  tell 
him^  that  some  of  his  arguments  against  rhyme 
reach  no  fiirthcr  than  from  the  faults  or  defects  of 
ill  rhymcy  to  conclude  against  the  use  of  it  in 
general.    May  not  I  conclude  against  blank  verse 
by  the  same  reason  ?   If  the  words  of  some  poets 
who  write  in  it,  arc  either  ill  chosen,  or  ill  placed, 
which  makes  not  only  rhyme,  but  all  kind  of  verse 
in  any  language  unnatural,  shall  I,  for  their  vicious 
afFectation,    condemn    those  excellent    lines  of 
Fletehcr,  which  are  written  in  that  kind  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  rhyme  more  constrained  than  this 
line  in  blank  verse  ?— /  heaven  invoke^  anil  strong 
resistance  make ;  where  you  see  both  the  clauses 
are  placed  unnaturally,   that  is,  contrary  to  the 
common  way  of  speaking,  and  that  without  the 
excuse  of  a  rhyme  to  cause  it :  yet  you  would 
think  me  very  ridiculous,  if  I  should  accuse  the 
stubbornness  of  blank  verse  for  this,  and  not  rather 
the  stiffness  of  the  poet.    Therefore,  Crites,  you 
must  cither  prove  that  words,  though  well  chosen,, 
and  duly  placed,  yet  render  not  rhyme  natural  in 
itself;  or  that  however  natural  and  easy  the  rhyme 
may  be,  yet  it  is  not  proper  for  a  play.    If  you 
insist  on  the  former  part,  I  would  ask  yoii,  what 
other  conditions  arc  required    to  make  rhyme 
natural  in  itself,  besides  an  election  of  apt  words, 
and  a  right  disposition  of  them  ?   For  the  due 
choice  of  your  words  expresses  your  sense  natu<* 
rally,  and  Uio  due  placing  them  adapts  th»  rhyme 
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to  it.  If  you  object  that  one  verae  may  be  made 
*  for  the  sflJie  of  another^  though  both  the  woida 
and  rhyme  be  apt^  I  answer,  it  cannot  possibly  so 
&11  out ;  for  cither  there  is  a  dependance  of  sense 
betwixt  the  first  line  and  the  second,  or  there  is 
none :  if  there  be  that  connection,  then  in  the 
natural  position  of  the  words  the  latter  line  must 
of  necessity  flow  from  the  fonner ;  if  there  be  no 
dependance,  yet  still  the  due  ordering  of  words 
makes  the  last  line  as  natural  in  itself  as  the  other: 
60  that  the  necessity  of  a  rhyme  never  forces  any 
but  bad  or  lazy  writers  to  say  what  they  would 
not  otherwise.  *Tis  true,  there  is  both  care  and 
art  required  to  write  in  verse.  A  good  poet  never 
establishes  the  first  line,  till  he  has  sought  out 
such  a  rhyme  as  may  fit  the  sense,  already  pre- 
pared  to  heighten  the  second:  many  times  the 
close  of  the  sense  falls  into  the  middle  of  the  next 
verse,  or  farther  ofi^,  and  he  may  often  prevail 
himself  of  the  same  advantages  in  English  whicd 
Virgil  had  in  Latin^— he  may  break  off  in  the  hernia- 
stick,  and  begin  another  line.  Indeed,  the  not 
observing  these  two  last  things,  makes  plays  which 
are  writ  in  verse,  so  tedious :  for  though,  most 
commonly,  the  sense  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
couplet,  yet  nothing  that  Aoe&perpetuo  tmorefluere^ 
run  in  the  same  channel,  can  please  always.  *Tis 
like  the  murmuring  of  a  stream,  which  not  varying 
in  the  fall,  causes  at  first  attention,  at  last  drowsi- 
ness.   Variety  of  cadences  is  the  best  rule ;  the 
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greatest  help  to  the  actors,  and  refreshment  to  the 
audience^ 

If  then  verse  may  be  made  natural  in  itselfi  how 

becomes  it  unnatural  in  a  play?   You  say  the 

stage  is  the  representation  of  nature,  and  no  man 

in  ordinary  conversation  speaks  in  rhyme.    But 

}tm  fi>resaw  when  you  said  this,  that  it  might  be 

answered — neither  does  any  man  speaH  in  blank 

verse,  or  in  measure  without  rhyme.    Therefore 

you  concluded,  that  which  is  nearest  nature  is  still 

to  be  preferred.    3ut  you  took  no  notice  that 

rhyme  might  be  made  as  natural  as  blank  verse^ 

by  the  well  placing  of  the  words,  &c.    All  tho 

difference  between   them,  when  they  are  both 

correct,  is,  the  sound  in  one,  which  the  other 

wants }  and  if  so,  the  sweetness  of  it,  and  all  the 

advantage  resulting  from  it,  which  arc  handled  in 

the  Preface  to  The  Rival  Ladies,  will  yet  stand 

good.    As  for  that  place  of  Aristotle,  where  he 

says,  plays  should  be  writ  in  that  kind  of  verse 

which  is  nearest  prose,  it  makes  little  for  you  { 

blank  verse  being  properly  but  measured  prose* 

Now  measure  alone,  in  any  modem  language,  does 

not  constitute  verse  i    those  of  the  ancients  in 

Greek  and  Latin  consistol  in  quantity  of  words, 

and  a  determinate  number  of  feet.    But  when,  by 

the  inundation  of  the  Goths  and  Vandalsf  into 

Italy,  new  languages  were  introduced,  and  barbae 

itnisly  mingled  with  the  Latin,  of  which  the  Italian, 

Spanish,  French,  and  ours,  (made  out  of  them  and 

theTcutonick,)  are  dialoctsj  a  new  way  of  poesy 
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was  practiaed  t  new^  I  say,  in  those  countries^  (br 
in  all  probability  it  was  that  of  the  conquerors  in 
their  own  nations :  at  least  we  are  able  to  provei 
that  the  eastern  people  have  used  it  from  all 
antiquity.^  This  new  way  consisted  in  measure 
or  number  of  feet|  and  rhyme  ;  the  sweetness  of 
rhymci  and  observation  of  accent,  supplying  the 
place  of  quantity  in  words,  which  could  neither 
exacdy  be  observed  by  those  barbarians,  who  knew 
not  the  rules  of  it,  neither  was  it  suitable  to  their 
tongues,  as  it  had  been  to  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
No  man  is  tied  in  modem  poesy  to  observe  any 
farther  rule  in  the  feot  of  his  verse,  but  that  they 
be  dissyllables;  whether  Spondee,  Titxhce,  or 
lambick,  it  matters  not ;  only  he  is  obliged  to 
rhyme  :  neither  do  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or 
Germans,  acknowledge  at  all,  or  very  rarely,  any 
Fuch  kind  of  poesy  as  blank  verse  amongst  them. 
Therefore,  at  most  *tis  but  a  poetick  prose,  a  sermo 
fcdestris ;  and  as  such,  most  fit  for  comedies 
where  I  acknowledge  rhyme  to  be  improper,— 
Farther ;  as  to  that  quotation  of  Aristotle,  our 
couplet  verses  may  be  rendered  as  near  prose  as 
blank  verse  itself,  by  using  those  advantages  I 
lately  namedj--<is  breaks  in  an  hemistick,  or 
running  the  sense  into  another  line,-^thereby 
making  art  and  order  appear  as  loose  and  free  as 
nature :  or  not  tying  ourselves  to  couplets  strictly^ 
wc  may  use  the  benefit  of  the  Pindarick  way  prac* 

^  Vide  Daniel  bis  Defence  of  Rliyme.    D. 
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tised  in  The  Sieob  op  Rhodes  ;  where  the  num- 
bers vaiy,  and  the  rhyme  is  disposed  carelessly,  and 
far  fiiom  often  chyming.  Neither  is  that  other 
advantage  of  the  ancients  to  be  despised,  of 
changing  the  kind  of  verse  when  they  please,  with 
the  change  of  the  scene,  or  some  new  entrance  ; 
ibr  they  confine  not  themtelves  always  to  iambicks, 
but  extend  their  liberty  to  all  lyrick  numbers,  and 
sometimes  even  to  hexameter.  But  I  need  not  go 
80  far  to  prove  that  rhyme,  as  it  succeeds  to  all 
other  offices  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  so  especially 
to  this  of  plays,  since  the  custom  of  nations  at  this 
day  confirms  it ;  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
tragedies  are  gencmlly  writ  in  it ;  and  sure  the 
universal  consent  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  thd 
world,  ought  in  this,  as  it  doth  in  other  cu8toms> 
to  include  the  rest. 

But  perhaps  you  may  tell  me,  I  have  proposed  : 
such  a  way  to  make  rhyme  natural,  and  conse« 
qucntly  proper  to  plays,  as  is  unpracticabic ;  and 
that  I  shall  scarce  find  six  or  eight  lines  together 
in  any  play,  where  the  words  are  so  placed  and 
chosen  as  is  required  to  make  it  natural.  I  answer^ 
no  poet  need  constrain  himself  at  all  times  to  it.  '^ 
It  is  enough  he  makes  it  his  general  rule ;  for  t 
deny  not  but  sometimes  there  may  be  a  greatness 
in  placing  the  words  otherwise;  and  sometime! 
they  may  soimd  better ;  sometimes  also  the  variety 
itself  is  excuse  enough.  But  if,  for  the  most  part^ 
the  words  be  placed  as  they  are  in  the  negligence 
of  prose^  it  is  sufficient  to  denominate  the  way 
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practicable }  for  we  esteem  that  to  beiuchi  which 
in  the  trial  oftner  succeeds  than  miflses.  And  thus 
iar  you  may  find  the  practice  made  good  in  many 
phys :  where  you  do  n9t»  remember  stilli  that  if 
you  cannot  find  six  natural  rhymes  together,  it 
will  be  as  hard  for  you  to  produce  as  numy  lines 
in  blank  verse,  even  among  the  greatest  of  our 
poets,  against  which  I  cannot  make  some  reason- 
able exception. 

And  this.  Sir,  calls  to  my  remembrance  the  be* 
ginning  of  your  discourse,  where  you  told  us  we 
^ould  never  find  the  audience  favourable  to  this 
kind  of  writing,  till  we  could  produce  as  good 
plays  in  rhyme,  as  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and 
Shakspcarc,  liad  writ  out  of  it.    But  it  is  to  raise 
envy  to  the  living,  to  compare  them  with  the  dead. 
They  arc  honoured,  and  almost  adored  by  us,  as 
they  deserve ;  neither  do  I  know  any  so  presump- 
tuous of  themselves  as  to  contend  with  them.   Yet 
give  mc  leave  to  say  thus  much,  without  injury  to 
their  ashes ;  that  not  only  we  shall  never  equal 
them,  but  they  could  never  equal  themselves,  were 
they  to  rise  and  write  again.    We  acknowledge 
them  our  fathers  in  wit;  but  they  have  ruined 
their  estates  themselves,  before  they  came  to  their 
children's  hands.    There  is  scarce  an  humour,  a 
character,  or  any  kind  of  plot,  which  they  have  not 
used.    All  comes  sullied  or  wasted  to  us:  and 
were  they  to  entertain  this  age,  they  could  not 
now  make  so  plenteous  treatments  out  of  such 
decayed  fortunes.    This  therefore  will  be  a  good 
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argument  to  U9,  cither  not  to  write  at  alli  oTto 
attempt  some  other  way.  There  is  no  bays  to  bo 
expected  in  their  walks  s  tentatida  via  est^  quk  nu 
fuoqtif  possum  toUere  humo. 

This  way  of  writing  in  verse  they  have  only 
left  free  to  us }  our  age  is  arrived  to  a  perfection 
in  it,  which  they  never  knew ;  and  which  (if  we 
may  guess  by  what  of  theirs  we  have  seen  in  verse, 
as  The  Faithful  ShbprbrdesSi  and  Sad  Shep* 
herd)  His  probable  they  never  could  have  reached. 
For  the  genius  of  every  age  is  different ;  and  ! 
though  ours  excel  in  this^  I  deny  not  but  that  to  j 
imitate  nature  in  that  perfection  which  they  did  in ; 
prose,  is  a  greater  commendation  than. to  write  in 
%*er8e  exactly.    As  for  what  you  have  added— *that[ 
the  people  are  not  generally  inclined  to  like  this 
way,— if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  no  wonder,  that 
betwixt  the  shaking  off  an  old  habit,  and  the 
introducing  of  a  new,  there  should  be  difficulty. 
Do  we  not  see  them  stick  to  Hopkins*  and  Stem* 
hold*8  psalms,  and  forsake  those  of  David,  I  mean 
Sandys  his  translation  of  them  ?   If  by  the  people 
you  understand  the  multitude,  the  01  irtXAti,  'tis 
no  matter  what  they  think  1  they  are  sometimes  in 
the  right,  sometimes  in  the  wrong :  their  judgment 
is  a  mere  lottery.    Est  ubi  pkbs  recti  putat,  est  uH 
feecat.^    Horace  says  it  of  the  vulgar,  judging 
poesy.    But  if  you  mean  the  mixed  audience  of 

^  Our  author  here  again  has  quoted  from  memory. 
Horace*!  line  it— 

Inter  Jam  vufgus  rectum  viddt  at  uk  peccat. 
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\  the  populace  and  the  noblesse,  I  dare  eonfidently 

I  affirm  that  a  great  part  of  the  latter  sort  are 

I  already  favourable  to  verse ;  and  that  no  serious 

\  plays  written  since  the  king*s  return  have  been 

/more  kindly  received  by  them,  than  The  Sibgb 

OF  Rhodes,  the  Mustapha,  The  Indias  Qubek, 

and  Indian  EMPEnon. 

But  I  cdmc  now  to  the  inference  of  your  first 
argument.    You  said  that  the  dialogue  of  plays  is 
presented  as  the  cftcct  of  sudden  thought,  but  no 
man  speaks  suddenly,  or  extetnpore^  in  rhyme ;  and 
you  inferred  from  thence,  that  rhyme,  which  you 
acknowledge  to  be  proper  to  cpick  poesy,  cannot 
equally  be  proper  to  dramatick,  unless  we  could 
suppose  all  men  bom  so  much  more  than  poets, 
that  verses  should  be  made  in  them,  not  by  them. 
It  has  been  formerly  urged  by  you,  and  con- 
fessed by  me,  that  since  no  man  spoke  any  kind  of 
verse  exiempore^  that  which  was  nearest  nature 
was  to  be  preferred.    I  answer  you,  therefore,  by 
distinguishing  betwixt  what  is  nearest  to  the  nature 
of  comedy,  which  is  the  imitation  of  common  per- 
sons and  ordinary  speaking,  and  what  is  nearest  the 
nature  of  a  serious  play :  this  last  is  indeed  the 
.    icprcsenuition  of  nature,  but  *tis  nature  wrought 
\  up  to  an  higher  pitch.    The  plot,  the  choratcrs, 
I  the  wit,  the  passions,   the  descriptions,   are  all 
'   exalted  above  the  level  of  common  converse,  as 
!    high  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  can  carry 
'v  them,  with  proportion  to  verisimility.    Tragedy, 
wc  know,  is  wont  to  image  to  us  the  minds  and 
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fortmies  of  noble  persons,  and  to  portray  these 
exactly ;  heroick  rhyme  is  nearest  nature^  as  being 
the  noblest  kind  of  modem  verse. 

tfiJignatnr  mm  privatis^  efprope  soccd 
Digms^  carmimbus^  narrari  ccma  Tkyt^la-^ 

»y$  Horace :  and  in' another  place, 

Effuhrt  kvcs  indigna  tragadia  versus — • 

Blank  verse  is  acknowledged  to  be  too  low  for 
a  poem,  nay  more,  for  a  paper  of  verses ;  but  if 
too  low  .for  an  ordinary  sonnet,  how  much  more 
for  tragedy,  which  is  by  Aristotle  in  the  disputo 
betwixt  the  epick  poesy  and  the  dramatick,  for 
many  reasons  he  there  allcdgcs,  ranked  above  it? 

But  setting  this  defence  aside,  your  argument  is 
almost  as  strong  against  the. use  of  rhyme  io 
poems  as  in  plays  i  for  the  epick  way  is  every 
where  interlaced  with  dialogue,  or  discoursivo 
scenes  \  and  therefore  you  must  either  grant  rhyme 
to  be  improper  tbenr,  which  is  contrary  to  you? 
assertion,  or  admit  it  into  plays  by  the  same  title 
which  you  have  given  it  to  poems.  For  though 
tragedy  be  justly  preferred  above  the  other,  yet 
there  is  a  great  affinity  between  them,  as  may 
easily  be  discovered  in  that  definition  of  a  play 
which  Lindeius  gave  us.  The  genus  of  them  is  the 
lame^-Ht  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature, 
in  its  actions,  passions,  and  traverses  of  fortune : 
10  is  the  end,— -namely,  for  the  delight  and  benefit 
of  mankind.  The  eharacten  and  persons  are  still 
the  same,  vis.  the  greatest  of  both  sorts  i  only  the 
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muiner  of  acquainting  us  with  those  actioiii^ 
paasiom^  and  fortunes,  is  difierent«  Tragedy  per« 
forms  it  vha  voce,  or  by  action,  in  dialogue  § 
wherein  it  excels  the  epick  poem,  which  does  it 
chiefly  by  porration,  and  iherefbre  is  not  so  lively 
an  image  of  human  nature.  However,  the  agree* 
ment  betwixt  them  b  such,  that  if  rhyme  be  proper 
for  one,  it  must  be  for  the  other.  Verse,  *tis  true, 
is  not  the  effect  of  sudden  thought ;  but  this 
hinders  not  that  sudden  thought  may  be  repre« 
sented  in  verse,  since  those  thoughts  are  such  as 
must  be  higher  than  nature  can  raise  them  without 
premeditation,  especially  to  a  continuance  of  them, 
even  out  of  verse ;  and  consequently  you  cannot 
imagine  them  to  have  been  sudden  either  in  the 
poet  or  the  actors.  A  play,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
like  nature,  is  to  be  set  above  it ;  as  statues  which 
are  placed  on  high  are  made  greater  than  the 
life,  that  they  may  descend  to  the  sight  in  their 
just  proportion. 

Perhaps  I  have  insisted  too  long  on  this  objec«^ 
tion;  but  the  clearing  of  it  will  make  my  stay 
shorter  on  the  rest.  You  tell  us,  Critcs,  that 
rhyme  appears  most  unnatural  in  repartees,  or 
yhort  replies:  when  he  who  answers,  (it  being 
presumed  he  knew  not  what  the  other  would  sayi 
yet)  makes  up  that  part  of  the  verse  which  was 
left  incomplete,  and  supplies  both  the  sound  and 
measure  of  it.  This  you  say  looks  rather  like  the 
confederacy  of  two,  than  the  answer  of  one. 

This,  I  confess,  is  an  objection  which  is  in  every 
man*s.mouth,  who  loves  not  rhyme :  but  suppose, 
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I  beseech  you,  the  repartee  were  made  only  in 

blank  yerstf  might  not  part  of  the  same  argument 

be  turned  against  you  ?  for  the  measure  is  as  often 

supplied  there,  as  it  is  in  rhyme ;  the  latter  half 

of  the  hemistick  as  commonly  made  up,  or  a  second 

line  subjoined  as  a  reply  to  the  former ;  which  any 

one  leaf  in  Jonson*s  plays  will  sufficiently  clear  to 

}t>u.    You  will  often  find  in  the  Greek  tragcdiansi 

and  in  Seneca^  that  when  a  scene  grows  up  into 

the  waimth  of  repartees^  which  is  the  close  fighting 

of  it,  the  latter  part  of  the  trimeter  is  supplied  by 

him  who  answers  i  and  yet  it  was  nfever  observed 

as  a  fault  in  them  by  any  of  the  ancient  or  modem 

criticks.    The  case  is  the  same  in  our  verse,  as 

it  was  in  theirs;  rhyme  to  us  being  in  lieu  of 

quantity  to  them.'    But  if  no  latitude  is  to  bo 

allowed  a  poet,  you  take  from  him  not  only  his 

licence  cfquuiUbet  audendif  but  you  tie  him  up  in 

a  straitcr  compass  than  you  would  a  philosopher. 

This  is  indeed  Musas  coUre  sevtrhres.    You  would 

have  him  follow  nature,  but  he  must  follow  her 

on  foot:  you  have   dismounted   hifn  fipom  his 

Pegasus.    But  you  tell  us,  this  supplying  the  last 

half  of  a  verse,  or  adjoining  a  whole  second  to  the 

former,  looks  more  like  the  design  of  two,  than 

the  answer  of  one.    Suppose  we  acknowledge  it  t 

how  comes  this  confederacy  to  be  more  displeasing 

to  you,  than  in  a  dance  which  is  well  contrived  I 

*      K.  *   . 

'  This  poiitfon  it  not  true*    It  it  «rcail,  not  rkym^ 
which  in  English  vtnc  iiandt  in  tlie  place  of  qtumtiif* 

VOL.  !•  *    i;  ' 
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You  see  there  the  united  dedgn  of  mmjr  peiMni 
to  make  up  one  figure :  after  they  have  aepaiated 
themselves  in  many  petty  divisions^  tbqr  n^oin 
one  by  one  into  a  gross :  the  oonfederscy  is  pbin 
annongst  them^  for  chance  could  never  produce 
any  thing  so  beautiful ;  and  yet  there  ia  nothing 
in  it,  that  shocks  your  sight.  I  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  art  appears  in  repartee^  as  of  necessity  it 
must  in  all  kind  of  verse.  But  there  b  elso  the 
quick  and  poignant  brevity  of  it  (which  b  an  high 
imitation  of  nature  in  those  sudden  gusts  of  pas* 
sion)  to  mingle  with  it;  and  this  Joined  with  the 
cadency  and  sweetness  of  the  rhyme,  leaves  nothing 
in  the  soul  of  the  hearer  to  desire.  Tis  an  art 
which  appears ;  but  it  appears  only  like  the  aha* 
dowings  of  painture,  which  being  to  cause  the 
rounding  of  it,  cannot  be  absent ;  but  while  that  is 
considered,  they  are  lost  ifSo  while  we  attend  to  the 
other  beauties  of  the  matter,  the  care  and  labour 
of  the  rhyme  is  carried  from  us,  or  at  least 
drowned  in  its  own  sweetness,  as  bees  are  some* 
times  buried  in  their  honey.  When  a  poet  has 
found  the  repartee,  the  last  perfection  he.canladd 
to  it,  is  to  put  it  into  verse.  However  good  the 
thought  may  be,  however  apt  the  words  ii\  which 
\is  coached,  yet  he  finds  himself  at  a  little  unrest, 
while  rhyme  is  wanting :  he  cannot  leave  it  till  that 
comes  naturally,  and  then  is  at  ease,  and  sits  down 
contented. 

From  replies,   which  are  the   most   elevated 
thoughts  of  verse,  you  pass  to  those  which  are 
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most  mean,  and  which  are  common  with  the  lowest 
of  houshold  conversation.    In  these,  yea  say,  tho 
majesty  of  verse  sufiera.     You  instance  in  the 
calling  of  a  servant,  or  commanding  a  door  to  be 
shut,  in  rhyme.    This,  Crites,  is  a  good  observa- 
tion of  your%  but  no  argument :  for  it  proves  no  ' 
more  but  that  such  thoughts  should  be  waved,  as 
often  as  may  be,  by  the  address  of  the  poet.    But 
suppose  they  are  necessary  in  the  places  where  he 
uses  them,  yet  there  is  no  need  to  put  them  into 
rhyme.    He  may  place  them  in  the  beginning  of 
a  verse,  and  break  it  ofF,   as  unfit,  when  so 
debased,  for  any  other  use }  or  granting  the  worst,-— 
that  they  require  more  room  than  Uie  hemistick 
will  allow,  yet  still  there  is  a  choice  to  be  made 
of  the  best  words^  and  least  vulgar^  provided  they 
be  apt  to  express  such  thoughts.     Many  have 
blamed  rhyme  in  general,  for  this  fault,  when  the 
poet  with  a  little  care  might  have  redressed  it. 
But  they  do  it  with  no  more  justice,  than  if 
English  poesy  should  be  made  ridiculous  for  the 
sake  of  the  Water-poetV  rhymes.  Our  language  is 
noble,  full,  and  significant ;  and  I  know  not  why 
be  who  is  master  of  it  may  not  clothe  ordinary/ 
things  in  it  as  decently  as  the  Latin,  if  he  use  thej 
same  diligence  in  his  choice  of  words :  JkUctut 
verharum  mgo  est  iJoquentis^    It  was  the  saying  of 
Julius  Cflssar,  one  so  curious  in  hi^  that  none  of 

*  John  Taylor,  who  was  thoi  denominaitd,  fnym  hii 
Mng  a  waiennaa  on  the  Thsoies.  See  an  account  of 
Urn  b  Wood*iATH.OxON«  ii^cohg;). 
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them  can  be  changed  but  (or  a  worse.  One  would 
thinks  unlock  the  door^  was  a  thing-  as  vulgar  as 
could  be  spoken ;  and  yet  Seneca  could  make  it 
sound  high  and  lofty  in  his  Latin  x 

Riuraie  dusos  regii  posies  laris. 
Set  wide  the  palace  gates. 

But  I  turn  from  this  exception,  both  because  it 
hapi)cns  not  above  twice  or  thrice  in  any  play  that 
those  vulgar  thoughts  are  used ;  and  then  too, 
were  there  no  other  apology  to  be  made,  yet  the 
necessity  of  them,  which  is  alike  in  all  kind  of 
writing,  may  excuse  them.  For  if  they  are  little 
and  mean  in  rhyme,  they  are  of  consequence  such 
in  blank  verse.  Besides  that  the  great  eagerness 
and  precipitation  with  which  they  are  spoken, 
makes  us  rather  mind  the  substance  than  the 
dress ;  that  for  which  they  are  spoken,  rather  than 
what  is  spoke.  For  they  are  always  the  cfFect  of 
.  some  hasty  concernment,  and  something  of  con* 
sequence  depends  on  them. 

Thus,  Crites,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ans^'er 
your  objections :  it  remains  only  that  I  should 
vindicate  an  argument  for  verse,  which  you  have 
gone  about  to  overthrow.  It  had  formerly  been 
said,  that  the  easiness  of  blank  verse  renders  the 
poet  too  luxuriant,  but  that  the  labour  of  rhyme 
bounds  and  circumscribes  an  over-fruitful  fancy;, 
the  sense^  there  being  commonly  confined  to  the 

^  The  edition  of  1684,  and  all  the  modern  editions^ 
read-**' the  scene  there,*'  &c.  The  true  reading  is  found 
in  the  original  copy  of  i668. 
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couplet,  and  the  words  so  ordered  that  the  fhyme 
naturally  follows  thcnii  not  they  the  rhyme.  To 
this  you  answered,  that  it  was  no  argument  to  the 
question  in  hand;  for  the  dispute  was  not  which 
way  a  man  may  write  best,  but  which  is  most 
proper  for  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 

First,  give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  remember  you,  that 
the  argiuncnt  against  which  you  raised  this  objec- 
tion, was  only  secondary;  it  was  built  on  this 
hypothesis,— that  to  write  in  verse  was  proper  for 
furious  plays.  Which  supposition  being  granted, 
(as  it  was  briefly  made  out  in  that  discourse,  by 
shewing  how  verse  might  be  made  natural,)  iti  ^^ 
asserted,  that  this  way  of  writing  was  an  help  to  / 
the  poet*8  judgment,  by  putting  bounds  to  a  wild' 
overflowing  fancy.  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  not 
be  hard  for  me  to  make  good  what  it  was  to  prove 
on  that  supposition;  But  you  add,  that  were  this 
let  pass,  yet  he  who  wants  judgnient  in  the  liberty 
of  his  fancy,  may  as  well  shew  the  defect  of  it 
when  he  is  confined  to  verse;  for  he  who  has 
judgment  will  avoid  errors,  and  he  who  has  it  not, 
will  commit  them  in  all  kinds  of  writing. 

This  argument,  as  you  have  taken  it  frpm  a 
most  acute  person,*  so  I  confess  it  carries  much 
weight  in  it :  but  by  using  the  word  judgment 
here  indefinitely,  you  seem  to  have  put «  fiillacy 
upon  us«  I  grant,  he  who  has  judgment,  that  is, 
flo  profound,  so  strong,  or  rather  so  infallible  a 
judgment,  that  he  needs  no  helps  to  keep  it  always 

*  $ec  Sir  Robert  Howard*i  Prefacei  mtt  p.  si. 
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and  upright,  will  comiiiit  no  finlts  dtherm 
'rhyme  or  out  of  it  And  on  the  odier  extrane, 
he  who  has  a  judgment  ao  weak  and  cnied  that 
no  helpa  can  oorrect  or  amend  it,  ahall  write 
icurvily  out  of  riiyme,  and  worse  in  it  But  the 
first  of  these  judgments  is  no  where  to  be  lbund| 
and  thehuter  is  not  fit'to  write  at  alL  To  wpesk 
therefore  of  judgment  as  it  is  in  the  best  poets ; 
.they  who  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  it,  want 
other  helps  than  from  it,  within.  As  for  example, 
you  would  be  loth  to  say,  that  he  who  is  endued 
with  a  sound  judgment  has  no  need  of  history, 
geography,  or  moral  philosophy,  to  write  correctly. 
*// Judgment  is  indeed  the  master-workman  in  a 
jplay;  but  he  requires  many  subordinate  hands, 
many  tools  to  his  assistance.  And  verse  I  affirm 
to  be  one  of  these ;  *tis  a  rule  and  line  by  which 

Eie  keeps  his  building  compact  and  even,  which 
itherwise  lawless  imagination  would  raise  either 
rregularly  or  loosely ; jat  least,  if  the  poet  commits 
jcrrors  with  this  help,  ne  would  make  greater  and 
piore  without  it :— His,  in  short,  a  slow  and  painful, 
but  the  surest  lund  of  working.    Ovid,  whom  you 
.  accuse  for  luxuriancy  in  verse,  had  perhaps  been 
farther  guilty  of  it,  had  he  writ  in  prose.    And  for 
your  instance  of  Ben  Jonson,  who,  you  say,  writ 
'  exactly  without  the  help  of  rhyme ;  you  are  to 
.    remember,  *tis  only  an  aid  to  a  luxuriant  fancy, 
which  his  was  not :  as  he  did  not  want  imagination, 
so  none  ever  said  he  had  much  to  spare.    Neither 
was  verse  then  refined  so  much,  to  be  an  help  to 
that  age,  as  it  b  to  ours.    Thus  then  the  second 
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thoughts  being  usually  the  best,  as  reeeiving  the 
maturest  digestion  from  judgment^  and  the  last 
and  most  mature  product  of  those  thoughts  being 
artful  and  laboured  verse,  it  may  well  be  inferred, 
that  verse  is  a  great  help  to  a  luxuriant  ftncy ;  and 
this  is  what  thai  argument  which  you  opposed  was 
to  evince. 

Ncander  was  pursuing  this  discourse  so  eagerly, 
that  Eugenius  had  called  to  him  twice  or  thricci 
ere  he  took  notice  that  the  barge  stood  still,  and 
that  they  were  at  the  foot  of  Somerset-stairs,  where 
they  had  appointed  it  to  land.  The  company 
were  all  sorry  to  separate  so  soon,  though  a  great 
part  of  the  evening  was  already  spent ;  and  stood 
a-while  looking  back  on  the  water,  upon  which 
the  moon-beams  played,  and  made  it  appear  like 
floating  quicksilver:  at  last  they  went  up  through 
a  crowd  of  French  people,  who  were  merrily 
dancing  in  the  open  air,  and  nothing  concerned 
for  the  ndse  of  guns  which  had  alarmed  the  town 
that  afternoon.  Walking  thence  together  to  the 
PiazK,  they  parted  there ;  Eugenius  and  Lisideius 
to  some  pleasant  appointment  they  had  made,  and 
Crites  and  Neandcr  to  their  several  lodgings.* 

*  Thli  Essay  is  printed  from  the  suthor*i  second  edition* 
published  in  16B4,  collated  verhaAm  with  the  first  edition 
of  i668.  That  collation  furnished  me  with  the  correction 
of  some  gross  errors  of  the  press  which  are  found  in  the 
iecond  copy,  and  which  have  disfigured  all  the  modem 
ediUons.  See  p.  40 :  **  We  may  guess  at  Menander's 
eaceUenty  by  the  pbiys  of  Terence,  who  tnmslated  some 
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of  iii.'*  The  edition  of  1684,  and  the  nodern  editioni, 
read—**  tome  of  ikemi"  which  renden  the  patsage  non. 
lente.  The  inie  reading  is  found  in  the  fint  edition^— « 
So  i^gain»  in  p.  139 : — **  the  sense  there  being  commonly 
conBned  to  the  couplet,"— instead  of  which»  we  have  in 
the  secondi  and  all  the  lubiequent  editions,  **  — 4he  seem 
there,"  &c.  In.  one  other  place  also,  I  have  adhered  to 
the  first  copy :  (see  p.  1 1  <;.)  *'  Now  what  is  more  unrea- 
sonable,  than  to  imagine  that  a  man  should  not  only  Xgki 
upon  the  wit,  but  the  rhyme  too,  upon  the  sudden  ?"— * 
The  revised  edition  reads — **  Now  what  is  more  unrca* 
sonable«  than  to  imagine  that  a  man  should  imagine^*  &c« 
This,  I  conceive,  was  not  a  correction  oV  the  author's, 
but  ati  error  of  the  press,  in  consequence  ot  the  word 
imagine  having  occurred  just  before.  To  imagine  01/,  is 
sufficiently  intelligible;  but  to  imagine  a  rAyuM,  is  an 
expression  tiat  our  author  would  hardly  have  used. 
f.  Between  the  first  and  second  edition  of  this  Essay 
sixteen  years  elapsed,  in  which  interval  he  appears  to 
have  revised  and  corrected  it  with  great  care,  various 
changes  being  made,  chiefly  in  the  language,  in  almost 
every  page ;  a  degree  of  solicitude  and  attention  which,  I 
believe,  few  of  his  poetical  productions  exhibit.  As  the 
progressive  improvement  of  so  great  a  writer  may  afford 
mailer  of  curiosity  and  instruction  to  many  readers.  I 
subjoin  the  principal  variations  between  the  two  copies. 
The  passages  primed  chiefly  in  Italicks  are  given  as  they 
siand  in  the  revised  edition  of  1684 ;  those  principally  in 
the  Roman  character,  as  they  appear  in  the  original  copy 
of  i668.  The  pages  referred  to  are  those  oi  the  present 
edition. 

P.  34*  **  —  so  that  all  men  being  alarmed  with  i/,  and  in 
a  dreadful  suspence  of  the  event  which  they  knew 
was  then  deciding.**  (1684.) 
"  -^  which  m  knew  was  then  deciding/'  (i668}. 
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P.  35.  •«  —  ikey  pcrcdved  At  air  to  hrtak  §houi  ihim^*' 
**  •—  they  perceived  the  air  breik  about  them-*'* 

Ibid.     **  —  aMi^  that  wekadbui  ikis^'' 
^  —  adding  we  had  but  this--'' 

P*  86«  **  —  Ai  /^  kt  ikim  h  ofUn  desired,  and  Umg  tx* 
ptcudr 
**  —  at  to  let  them  be  often  tailed  for^  and  long 
exnected." 
Ibid.     •<  ^  a  funeral  degyonihe  iuhe.'' 
J   The  original  edition  hat—**  upon  the  duke.**    In  almost 
eveiy  other  passage  where  the  preposition  upon  occurs,  it 
is  changed  in  the  second  copy,  as  in  the  present  instances 

to  M« 

Ibid.     '*  •^  wherein  (fter  ihey  have  crowned  his  valoar 
with  many  laurels^  they  will  ed  last  deplore-^** 
**  -—  and  after  they  have  crowned,  &c»  at  last 
deplore. — '* 

P.  37*  **  *-  /  ufculd  noi  hope  ikem  worse  used  than  one  of 
iAeir  hreihren  was  fy  Sytta  ihe  Diciaior.'* 
**  —  I  would  not  have  them  worse  used  than  Sylla 
the  Dictator,  did  one  of  their  brethren." 

Ibid.  **  — -  one  who  is  so  much  a  wett-wisker  to  the  saAre^ 
thai  he  intends  at  least  to  spare  no  mam  and 
though,  (3c.  yet  he  ought  to  he  punished^'' 
:  M  .^  one  that  is  so  much  a  well-wisher  to  the 
satire,  that  hi  spares  no  man ;  and  though,  &c« 
yet  ought  to  be  punished—.*' 

P.  39.  ••  ^—  especially  him  vihom  you JSrst  daeriheJlr^^ 
:    ••  ..I.  especially  him  who  you  first  described." 

Ibid.    **  —  but  what  wiU  you  say^  if  hi  has  been  received 
amongst  great  persons.    /  tan  assure  you  he  ii 
attUsdaytheenvyofontwho^* 
**  —  but  what  will  you  say,  if  he  has  been  received 
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aomigtt  ike  gntit  mm.    I  istuit  you  ho  k  « 
thU  day  the  envy  oidfersm  who^* 

P.  40.  *'  —/  cMMi  AM  $0  tmdmfiUfy  ff  ikt  ^gtUk 
which  I  live—" 
^•w  I  cannot  think  10  contenptibly  of  the  ife / 
Awfiii— ••• 

f  j^u  ^  '-^Cfiia  ^--tM Eugemus  thaii/h pleoiei^'' 
**  —  Crites  •  *  •  told  Eugeniui  that  Ae  approved 
kis  proppsUicM^  and  if  he  pleased,  &c/* 

P.  49>  ^  -^as  xoe  have  muiy  now  living,  or  wko  taidj 
were^* 
H  .^  as  ve  have  many  now  living,  or  who  lately 
wereitf/'  • 

P«  45*  **  '^yei  wishing  ihijfhaJii^  that  detire  is  indiemeni 
enough-'^** 
••  .^  yet  wishing  they  had  It,  ii  is  incitement 
enough." 

P.  46.  ^^'■^ifyeiihiy  hadoMiy  to  go  ihrough  the  work.** 
M ..  if  yet  they  had  ahility  to  go  through  with 
I/—" 

Ihid*    **  «^  of  which  none  boast  in  this  our  age^^** 
<«  .^  which  none  boast  ^in  this  our  age«— " 
In  like  manner*  in  various  instances  where  the  prepo* 
sition  had  been  improperly  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
^  sentence,  he  corrected  the  error  in  the  second  copy, 

P.  47.  *•  —  that  all  the  parts  rf  it  are  (as  near  as  may  be) 
to  be  equaUy  subdivided-^^* 
«*  —  that  all  the  parts  of  it  are  to  be  equally 
subdivided/' 

P,  48.  ^  —  they  suffer  you  not  to  behold  him  till  he  is  in 
sight  0/ the  goal-^'* 
^  ^you  behold  him  not  till  he  is  in  siglu,"  &«• 
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p,  ^^»  M  ^^ki^AwtfUers  sectmd.kathsiness  mik  kim  t»k§ 

miUrd  appears  whkoihuimsswiihhim.*' 
li «.  he  lAtfl  entert  lecondt  fte<-Hi  third  appean 
who  has  bttiinett  trith  ikifirU:' 

P,  31,  •<  — 10  long  at  Aristophanes  and  Pbutui  are 
extant—** 
••  —  10  long  at  Aristophanes  tmleatf 9  and  Plaattfi  . 

Ibid.    ^  —  lib  wit  of  which  itpmiU  upon  some  custom  or 
story—'' 
M  mm  whose  taii  depended  on  some  custom,'*  ftc« 

P.  5a.  ••  —  wheiker  you  consider  tkt  had  plays  of  our  age. 
or  regard  the  good  plays  rfthe  last,  both  the  hesi 
and  worst  rf  the  modem  poets  wiB  instruct  you  to 
admire  the  ancients" 
••  .^  whether  you  consider  the  bad  plays  of  our 
ag^,  or  the  good^aei  of  the  last,  &c«^-4o  respect 
iht  ancients/* 

P.  j4,  •<  —  Thirdly,  the  Catasiasis.  called  by  the  Romans, 
Status*  the  height  and  full  growth  of  the  play  | 
w4  may  call  it  properiy  the  Countertum^** 
••  —  Thirdly,  the  Catastasis,  or  Counterturn— ** 

P.  56.  ^^tillhewastotome  with  his  eyu  pulled  out.  U 
speak  a  hundred  ctmoit  verses— ** 
•y—  till,  &c.   to  speak  a  hundred  or  two  ff 


verses— •*• 


P. 37.  ''  —  hindinnaiuretohis mistress-^'* 
**  —  kind  in  Aature  to  his  wenck^' 
Ibid.    ^  —  theoldElitaktkway.^yachy^/ormmdsU 
oeseen.  .&c« 
.    "—  the  old  Elisabeth  W17,  for  nai49  to  be 
'  Ken,'*&e. 
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P,  iH.  **Mis  Humiofiiimcrumn^  •  n  •  <4ei  i^  visiify  tm^ 
^i,  smys  ScoHgtr  \  ike  fwo  ^r4t  mcU.  cwutwkng 
.  ikefirsiJkff  ihilkftckUikid^imuing'^* 
^  •—  His  Hcautoittimommenos  • «  •  •  two  days ; 
thinforu  Mys  Scaligeri  the  two  fitH  actt  con- 
eluding  the  first  day»  were  acted  ouer^wghi^  the 
three  last  on  the  ensuing  day." 

P.  59*  *  — •  /^  giitf  ample  rdahon  rf  ike  disorders  he  kas 
raised'^** 
**  r—  to  give  ample  relation  of  ihegariails  he  has 
raised — ." 

P.  6o«  ^  — » wkickf  ky  ike  way.  was  very  inartifiaal.  he. 
cause**  &c« 
**  — »  which,  by  the  way.  was  very  inartificial  ie 
dot  because"-*-&c. 

P.  69.  ^*  -^  ike  elegancy  of  wkick  •  •  •  •  leaves  an  impresnH 
an  our  souls/* 
**  -*  the  elegancy  of  which  -  •  -  •  leaves  an  im. 
pression  of  ike  wii  upon  our  souls, 

P.  66.  **  '•^as  ike  women  in  Juvenal's  time  used  to  cry  oui 

in  ike  fury  ofikdr  lusi.    Any  sudden  gusi^*  &c. 

**  —  as  the  women  in  Juveiud's  time  used  to  cry 

out  in  the  fury  of  their  lust.    Tlun  indeed  io 

speak  sense  were  an  offence^    Any  sudden  gust," 

,  &c. 

P.  7 J.  "  —  a  deeper  impression  of  keSef  in  us  ikan  all  ike 
actor  can  insinuate  into  us.** 
••  —  a  deeper,  &c.  than  all  the  actor  can  persuade 
us  to:' 

P.  8i.  **  —  and  make  him  punish  himself  with  harder 
fare  -  •  -  •  to  get  t//  again  wkai  ke  kad  lost.'' 
«•  .^  and  make  him,  &c.  to  get  1/  up  again*'* 
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p.  87*  ^  —  and  tAeir  Mciors  speak  hy  iki  kour-glasSf  Itkd  . 
cur  parsons.'^ 
'*  —  and  their  actorti  &c.  as  our  parsoni  id.** 

P.  88«  "  —  with  a  speech  of  an  hundred  Hues'* 

••  —  with  a  speech  of  an  hundred  or  two  huudrei  ' 
lines." 

Ibid.     **  —  /^  4  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  the 
French  poets  can  ireasonably  hope  to  reach." 

'*  —  to  a  much,  &c than  the  French  poeta 

can  drrive  at**' 

P.  89.  •*  — />r  there  appear  two  actions  in  theplaj^* 
**  for  there  appears  two  actioni,"  &c. 

P.  90«  **  — -  thai  the  French  have  reason  to  hide  •  •  •  «  and 
to  choose^*'  &c. 
'*  that  the  French  have  reason  when  they  hidct  •  •  •  • 
and  choose,'*  &c« 

P.  94*  '*  — -  and  thrusts  him  into  a  place  of  safety,  which 
is  supposed  to  he  hit  closet '* 
«*  —  and  thrusts  him  through  a  door^  which  li 
supposed  to  be  her  closet/* 

P.  96,  ••  —  epecially  if  you  read  his  Sad  Shepherd—'^ 

M  _  especially  if  you  look  upon  his  Sad  Shepherd/* 

P.  99*  '*  —  hut  hi  would  produce  it  much  ietter  done  tii 
Shakspeare:' 
••  .^  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  ireaUi 
£^itf  Shakfpeare/' 

P.  tot.  *•  —  no  poet  before  them  could  paint  as  they  havi 
done:' 
'*  — *  no  poet  can  ever  paint  as  they  have  done/* 

P.  102^  ••  _  hi  weaved  it  too  dosely  and  lahofiousfyt  in  his 
comedies^nViiSf^/* 
**  —  he  weaved  it  too  closely  ind  laboriously,  in 
his  im0Vi//4;r#  especially/* 
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•«  •*- and  in  the  Ctd  and  Cinna  ••••  they  He 
imemipied  once  afua.** 

P.  108.  ^  —  0ur  fed  has  made  uie  cfall  oAmMii^iS.*' 

M  — .  our  poet  hai  pramled  kimsJfct  all  advan* 
lages." 

P.  t  la.  •♦  —  This  was  ike  suisiance^**  &c. 

••  —  Thii»  my  lorJ^  was  the  lubttance-^** 

P.ttS.**  iui  since  these  I  have  named  ••••are  alnaif 

**  but  iehy;  these  I  have  named,*'  ftc. 

K  ttg.^^- and  a  right  A\%^%ii\on  of  ikem.^* 
••  — .  and  a  right  disposing  of  them.** 

P.  190.  ••  —  A  good  poet  never  establishes  iheJUsi  hne^'* 
•*  — *  A  good  poet  never  concludes  upon  the  first 
line—" 

P.  laa,^  ai  teasi  we  are  aUe  to  prove  thai  ihe  eastern  peopk 
have  used  it  from  aU  antiquity.** 
These  words  are  not  in  tlie  first  edition* 
P«  1 94,  ^  ~  There  is  scarce  an  humour^  &c.  which  they  have 
not  used.'* 
.  **  — *  There  is  scarce  an  humour.  &c.  which  thejr 
have  not  Uown  upon.** 

)   Other  minute  variations  I  have  not  thought  ii  necessary 
to  set  down. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  ESSAY 


or 


DRAMATICK  POESY; 


riMT  rtiims  »r  ovAiro,  nt  1668. 


PROLEGOMENA. 


Sir  Robert  Howard^  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Essay  op  Dramatick  Poest  was  published^ 
froduced  aplay^  entitledTw  GrbatFatovritb^ 
Oft,  Thb  Dukb  or  Lbrma  $  to  which  he  prefixed 
an  Address  to  the  Readefi  containing  some 
observations  on  that  Essaj^  This  jiddras  having 
occasioned  a  Reply  from  our  author^  I  have  thoiught 
it  proper  to  give  it  a  place  here. 


J— L 


TO  THE  READER. 

1  CAKN6T  plead  the  usual  excuse  for  publish-* 
ing  this  trifle,  which  is  commonly  the  subject  of 
most  Prefaces,  by  charging  it  upon  the  importunity 
of  friends;  for,  I  confess,  I  was  myself  willing,  at 
the  first  desire  of  Mr.  Hcrringman,  to  print  it ) 
not  for  any  great  opinion  that  I  had  entertained^ 
but  for  the  opinion  that  others  were  pleased  to 
express  t  which  being  told  me  by  some  friends,  I 
was  concerned  to  let  the  world  judge  what  subject 
matter  of  oflFence  was  contained  in  it  Some  were 
pleased  to  believe  little  of  it  mine :  but  they  arb 
both  obliging  to  me^  though  perhaps  not  inten<* 

VOXh  u  h 
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tentionally  i  the  lasl,  by  thinking  there  was  any 
thing  in  it  that  was  worth  so  ill-deagned  an  envy^ 
88  to  p\Bcc  it  to  another  author ;  the  others,  (per- 
haps the  best-bred  inforaiersi)  by  continuing  their 
displeasure  towards  me,  since  I  most  gratefully 
acknowledge  to  have  received  some  advantage  in 
the  opinion  of  the  sober  part  of  the  world,  by  the 
lossofthdrs.  -^ 

•  For  the  subject,  I  came  accidentally  to  write 
upon  it ;  for  a  gentleman  brought  a  play  to  the 
King^s  Company,  called  Thb  Dukb  op  Lebma  ; 
and  by  them  I  was  desired  to  peruse  it,  and  return 
my  opinion,  whether  I  thought  it  fit  for  the  stage. 
After  I  had  read  it,  I  acquainted  them,  that  in  my 
judgment  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  for  such  a  . 
design ;  since  the  contrivance  scarce  would  merit 
the  name  of  a  plot,  and  some  of  that  assisted  by 
a  disguise ;  and  it  ended  abruptly  :  and  on  the 
person  of  Philip  the  Third  there  was  fixed  such  a 
mean  character,  and  on  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lerma  such  a  vicious  one,  that  I  could  not  but 
judge  it  unfit  to  be  presented  by  any  that  had  s  * 
respect,  not  only  to  princes,  but  indeed  to  cither 
man  or  woman.  And  about  that  time,  being  to  go 
into  the  country,  I  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Hart  to 
make  it  my  diversion  there ;  that  so  great  a  hint 
might  not  be  lost,  as  the  Duke  of  Lerma  saving 
himself  in  his  last  extremity  by  his  unexpected  ^ 
disguise,  which  is  as  well  in  the  true  story  as  the 
old  play :  and  besides  that  and  the  names, — ^my 
altering  the  most  part  of  the  characters,  and  the 
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wliole  design^  made  tne  uncapable  to  use  much 
more ;  though  perhaps  written  with  higher  style 
and  thoughts  than  I  could  attain  to. 

I  intend  not  to  trouble  myself  nor  the  world  any  "^ 
more  in  such  subjects^  but  take  my  leave  of  these 
iny  too  long  acquaintances ;  since  that  little  &ncy 
and  liberty  I  once  enjoyed^  is  now  fettered  in 
business  of  more  unpleasant  natures  i*  yet^  were  I 
fite  to  apply  my  thoughts  as  my  own  choice 
directed  them,  I  should  hardly  again  venture  into 
the  civil  vears  of  censures, 

VH^      nuUos  hahtura  triumphos.^ 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  ingenuously  confess, 
that  the  manner  of  plays  which  now  are  in  most 
esteem,  is  beyond  my  power  to  perform  :  nor  do 
I  condemn  in  the  least  any  thing  of  what  nature    / 
soever,  that  (leases,  since  nothing  could  appear  to  / 
vne  a  ruder  folly  than  to  censure  the  satisfaction  \ 
of  others :  I  rather  blame  the  unnccessaty  under* 
standing  of  somci  that  have  rabourcd  to  give  strict 
ralojoJ^luigsAhlL^  m  not  matl^^         and  with 
sach  eagerness  pursuing  their  own  seeming  reasons^ 
that  at  hut  we  are  to  apprehend  such  argumenu* 
tive  poets  vrill  grow  as  strict  as  Sancho  Panoo*t 

*  Sir  Robeit  Howshl  was  iboui  this  timet  I  believe^ 
made  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Commiftiionert  of  the  Tret* 
•ury.  A  few  yean  afterwanb  he  was  appointed  Auditor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  valuable  office  he  held  to  the 
lime  of  hit  death  in  September*  1698. 

*  BdU  geri  fbumt  niJIoi  kaHinra  triMmphs  f 

Lucan*  i»  ii% 
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doctor  wa8»  to  our  very  uppetitesi  fcr'  in'  the 
difference  of  tragedy  lind  cooiedyi  and  of  fioco 
itself^  there  can  be  no  detertnination  but  by  the 
taste,  nor  in  the  nuuiner  of  their  composure  r  and 
whoever  would  endeavour  to  like  or  dislike  by  the 
rules  of  others,  he  will  be  as  unsuccessful  as  if  he 
should  tiy  to  be  persuaded  into  a  power  of  be- 
lieving, not  what  be  must,  but  what  others  direct 
him  to  believe. 

But,  I  confess,  *tis  not  necessary  for  poets  to 
study  strict  reason  ;  since  they  are  so  used  to  a 
greater  latitude  than  is  allowed  by  that  severe 
inquisition,  that  they  must  infringe  their  own 
jurisdiction,  to  pmfess  themselves  obliged  to  argue  ^ 
well.  I  will  not  therefore  pretend  to  say  why  I 
writ  this  play,— some  scenes  in  blank  verse,  others 
in  rhyme,-- since  I  have  no  better  a  reason  to  give 
than  chance,  which  waited  upon  my  present  fiincy; 
and  I  expect  no  better  a  reason  from  any  ingenious 
person,  than  his  fancy  for  which  he  best  relishes. 

I  cannot  therefore  but  beg  leave  of  the  reader 
to  take  a  little  notice  of  the  great  pains  the  author 
of  an  Essay  op  Dbamatick  Poesy  has  taken,  to 
prove  rhyme  as  natural  in  a  serious  play,  and  more 
effectual  than  blank  verse:  thus  he  states  the 
question,  but  pursues  that  which  he  calls  natural 
in  a  wrong  application ;  for  'tis  not  the  question, 
whether  rhyme  or  not  rhyme,  be  best,  or  most  I 
natural  for  a  gmve  and  serious  subject,  but  what 
is  nearest  the  nature  of  that  which  it  presents. 
Now,  after  all  the  endeavours  of  that  ingenious 
person,  a  play  will  still  be  supposed  to  be  a  com-* 


position  of  several  persons  speaking  extempore ;  and 
*ds  as  certain^  that  good  verses  are  the  hardest 
things  that  can  be  imagined  to  be  so  spoken ;  so 
that  if  any  will  be  pleased  tojinpose  the  rule  of 
nicasnring  things  to  be  the  best^  by  being  liSrest 
nature,  it  is  granted  by  consequence^  that  which  is 
most  remote  from  the  thing  supposed^  must  needs 
be  most  improper;  and  therefore  I  may  justly 
say,  that  boUi  I  and  the  question  were  equally 
mistaken  i  for  I  do  own,  I  had  rather  read  good  ^ 
verses,  than  either  blank  verse  or  prose;  and  there^ 
fore  the  amthor  did  himself  injury,  if  he  like  verse  *^ 
so  well  in  plays,  to  lay  down  rules  to  raise  argu* 
ments  only  unanswerable  against  himself.  ^ 

But  the  same  author  being  filled  with  the  pre«  ) 
cedents  ofthe  ancients*  writing  their  plays  inverse^  /  (_^ 
commends  the  thing,  «nd  assures  us,  that  our/    ^ 
language  is  noble,  fitll,  and  significant ;  charging/  '       . 
all  defects  upon  the  ill  placing  df  words ;  and  proves/  ^  ^ 
it  by  quoting  Seneca,  loftily  expressing  such  an  ^'/^^ 
ordinary  thing  as  shutting  a  door : 

;  /  Reseraie  clusos  regH  posies  laris. 


\    .      I  suppose  he  was  himself  highly  affected  with 

the  sound  of  these  words ;  but  to  have  completed 

'       his  dictate  together  with  his  arguments,  he  diould 

I      have  bblig^  US|  by  charming  our  eare  with  such 

\      M  artof  placing  wtirds,as  in  an  English  verse  to 

expreA  so  loftily  the  shutting  of  a  door,  that  we 

might  have  been  as  much  affected  with  the  sound 

I      of  his  words.   This,  instead  of  being  in  argument 
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upon  the  question  rightly  stated^  is  an  attempt  to* 
prove  that  nothing  may  seem  somethings  by  the 
help  of  a  veraei  which  I  easily  giant  to  be  the  UU 
fortune  of  it;  and  therefore  the  question  being 
so  much  mistaken^  I  wonder  to^  see  that  author 
tifouble  himself  twice  about  it,^  with  such  an  abso*  ^ 
lute  triumph  declared  by  his  own  imagination  t 
but  I  have  heard  that  a  gentleman  in  pariiament 
going  to  speak  twice,  and  being  interrupted  by 
another  member,  as  against  the  orders  of  th^ 
hous^  he  was  excused  by  a  thirdy  assuring  the 
Ihousc  he  had  not  yet  spoken  to  the  qu^tion. 
But  if  we  examine  the  general  rules  laid  down 
/  for  plays  by  strict  reason,  we  shall  find  the  erron 
equally  gross ;  for  the  great  foundation  that  is  laid 
to  build  upon  is  nothing,  as  it  is  genemlly  stated) 
which  will  appear  upon  the  examination  of  the 
particulars. 

Finst,  we  are  told  the  plot  should  not  be  lo 
ridiculously  contrived,  as  to  crowd  two  severd 
countries  into  one  stage ;  secondly,  to  crsmp  the 
accidents  of  many  years  or  days  into  the  repre» 
sentation  of  two  hours  and  a  half:  *and  lastly,  a 
conclusion  dmwn,  that  the  only  remaining  dispute 
is  concerning  time,  whether  it  should  be  contained 
in  twelve,  or  four-and-twenty  hours;  and  the  place 
to  be  limited  to  the  spot  of  ground,  either  in 
town  or  city,  where  the  play  is  supposed  to  begin, 

*  In  the  Dedication  of  The  Rival  Ladus.  snd  ia 
the  EftSAV  ON  DaAMATiCK  PoaiY. 
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And  this  is  called  nearest  to  nature  j  for  that  it ) 
concluded  most  natural  which  is  mosT^bable^ 
and  nearost  to  that  which  it  prCTcnts,  .  ~{ 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  any  ingenuous  ofiers, 
as  all  these  are^  that  I  should  not  examino  thit 
strictly,  did  fiot  the  confidence  of  others  force  me 
to  it  I  thcrcbeing  not  any^thing  more  unreason- 
able  10 jny  Judgment!  than  the  attempt  tojnfnnge 
the  liberty  of  opinion  byniles  so  little  donon- 

To  shewi  therefore,  upon  what  ill  grounds  they 
ciictate  lata'  for  Dramatick  Pbesy,  I  shall  endea- 
tour  to  make  it  evident,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  what  th^  all  pretend  1  for,  if  strictly  and 
duly  weighed,  *tis  as  impossible  for  one  stage  to 
present  two  houses,  or  t\i*o  rooms  truly,  as  two 
countries  or  kingdoms ;'  and  as  impossible  that  five 
hours,  or  four-and-twenQr  hours  should  be  two 
hours  and  a  half,  as  that  a  thousand  hours  or  years 
should  be  less  than  what  they  are,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  time  to  be  comprehended  in  the  less ;  for 
all  bang  impossible,  they  snjnone  of  them  nearest 
the  truth,  or  naturgi^of  what  thry  pccaent;>  for 
iroposabilities  are  all  eqiud,  and  admit  no  degrees  i 
and  then  if  all  those  poets  that  have  so  fervently 
labottnsd  to  give  rales  as  miums,  would  but  be 

r  'Dr.  JohiMOfii  in  hit  admirsble  frefscf  l^  >{s  editiea 
of  Shskspeare,  hsi  used  tome  of  the  Mguinenti  ber^ 
urged  in  defence  of  a  breach  of  the  unitiei  9f  place  and 
time  \  bttt  in  language  how  different  I  He,  had  probably 
tievet  lecii  Sir  Robert  HoWstd*!  play.        *     *    *    ^    ' 
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pleaaed  to.  abbreviate^  or  endurtf  to  hear  thd^ 
ftaaons  reduced  into  one  strict  definition!  it  mint 
be^  that  therp  are  degrees  in  imposMbilitiesi  and 
that  many  things  which  are  not  posriblci  may  yet 
be  more  or  less  impossible  I  and  from  this  proceed 
to  g^ve  rules  to  observe  the  least  absurdity  in 
things  which  are  not  at  alL 

I  suppose  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  so 
impertinent  a  delay  to  attempt  a  fiuther  confuta- 
tion of  such  ill-grounded  reasons^  than  thus  by 
opening  the  true  state  of  the  case;  nordoldeagn 
to  make  any  fiuther  use  of  it,  than  from  hence  to 
draw  this  modest  conclusion  ;«*that  I  would  have 
iJl  attempts  of  this  nature  be  submitted  to  the 
'  fancy  of  othersi  and  bear  the  name  of  propositions, 
not  of  confident  laws,  or  rules  made  by  demon- 
stration ;  and  then  I  shall  not  discommend  any 
poet  that  dresses  his  play  in  such  a  fashion  as  his 
fancy  best  approves ;  and  fairly  leave  it  for  othcfs 
to  follow^  if  it  appears  to  them  most  convenient, 
and  fullest  of  ornament 

But  writing  thb  E4>istle  in  so  much  haste,!  had 
aknost  forgot  one  argument  or  observation,  which 
(hat  author  has  most  good  fortune  in  ;«-4t  is  in  his 
Epistle  Dedicatory,  before  hisEssATOFDaAMATXCK 
Poesy,  where,  speaking  of  rhyme  in  phiys,  he 
desires  it  may  be  observed,  that  none  are  violent 
against  it,  but  such  as  have  not  attempted  it,  or  who 
have  succeeded  ill  in  the  attempt ;  which,  as  to 
myself  and  him,  I  easily  acknowledge ;  for  I  con- 
fess oone  has  written  in  that  way  better  than 
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himselfi  nor  few  worse  than  I.  Yet|  I  hope,  he 
is  60  ingenuous^  that  he  would  not  wish  this' 
argument  should  extend  further  than  to  him  and 
me :  (or  if  it  should  be  received  as  a  good  one, 
all  divines  and  philosophers  would  find  a  readier 
way  of  confutation  than  they  yet  have  done,  of 
any  that  should  oppose  the  least  thesis  or  definition,  - 
.  by  saying,  they  were  denied  by  none  but  such  as 
never  attempted  to  write,  or  succeeded  ill  in  the 
attempt. 

,  Thus,  as  I  am  one  that  am  extremely  well 
pleased  with  most  of  the  propositions,  which  are 
ingeniously  laid  down  in  that  Essay  for  regulating 
tl^  stage,  so.LanL^riio  .dwBff  concerned  for  the 
true  honour  of  reason,  and  wwldJiaHuao^ 
iguc  fathered  upro  her»  Fancy  may  be  allowed 
her  wantonness  $  but  reason  is  always  pure  and  • 
chaste :  and  as  it  resembles  the  sun  in  niaking  all 
things  clear,  it  also  resembles  it  in  its  severd 
positions  $  when  it  shines  in  lull  hdght,  and  directly 
ascendant  over  any  subject,  it  leaves  but  little 
shac|ow}  but  when  descended  and  grown  low, 
its  oblique  shining  renders  the  shadow  larger  than 
the  substance,  and  gives  the  deceived  person  a 
wrong  measure  of  his  own  proportion. 

Thus,  begging  the  Reader's  excuse  for  this 
seeming  impertinency,  I  submit  what  I  have  written 
to  the  liberty  of  his  uneonfined  opinion,  which  is 
an  the  fiivour  I  ask  of  others  to  afford  to  me. 


u 


i  .  .• 
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A  ,  ,  , 

DEFENCE 

or  AN  BtSAT 

OF  DRAMAtiCK  POESY, 

BimO  AW  AffSWIR  TO  . 

Sit  tOBBBT   H0WAIID*8    PBBPACB   OP  THB  OBB4t 
FAVOUBtTB,  OB  THB  DURB  OP  LBBMA.^ 


1 HB  former  edition  of  Thb  Indian  Empbbor 
being  full  of  faults,  which  had  escaped  the  printer, 
I  have  been  willing  to  overlook  this  second  with 
more  care ;  and  though  I  could  not  allow  myself 
so  much  time  as  was  necessary,  yet,  by  that  little  I 
have  done,  the  press  is  freed  from  some  errors 

^  Our  author  married,  probably  about  the  year  1664, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Howard*  knt. 
and  daughter  o£  Thomas,  the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire*  In 
1660,  be  had  addressed  some  complimentary  verses  to  Sir 
Robeftt,  which  were  prefixed  to  his  Poems,  published  in 
8vo«  in  that  year.  In  1666  they  appear  to  have  been  oa 
good  terms;  Dryden  having. then  addressed  to  him  an 
encomiastick  Epistle  in  prose,  which  is  dated  from  Charle« 
ton,  in  Wiiuhire,  (the  seat  of  tlie  Earl  of  Berkshiie»)  and 
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wluch  it  had  to  answer  ibr  before.  Aaibr  the  • 
more  material  fiuilti  of  writing,  which  are  properiy 
mine,  though  I  see  many  of  them^  I  want  leisore 
to  amend  them.  It  is  enough  for  those  who  make 
one  poem  the  business  of  their  livesi  to  leave  that 
correct :  yet,  excepting  Virgil,  I  never  met  with 
any  which  was  so  in  any  language. 

But  while  I  was  thus  employed  about  this 
impression,  there  came  to  my  hands  a  new  printed 
play,  called,  Thb  Great  Favoubitb,  or  Thb 

* 
was  prefixed  to  his  Annus  MiaABiLis.  published  ia 
6vo.  in  1667,  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  revised  die 
sheets  at  the  press,  for  the  author«  who  was  then  in  the 
country ;  and  in  the  Epistle  he  describes  him  as  one 
whom  lie  knew — not  .to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  qtd 
carpere  amices  sues  judicium  vccofii.  In  the  Essay  on 
Dramatick  Poesy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  speaks 
of  Sir  Robert  Howard  with  great  respect.  That  gentleman,  ' 
however,  having  in  1668  published  the  foregoing  reflee* 
tions  on  the  Essay,  our  author  retorted  in  the  following 
observations,  which  are  found  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  The  Indian  Emperor,  published  in  the 
same  year^  In  ma  ly  copies,  however,  of  that  edition, 
they  are  wanting;  nor  were  they  reprinted  in  any  other 
,  edition  of  that  play  vhich  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  the 
author :  so  that  it  should  seem  he  was  induced  by  good 
nature,  or  the  interjiosition  of  friends,  to  suppress  this 
witt/  and  severe  repl  ication.  One  of  the  lampoons  of  the 
time  gives  a  more  invidious  turn  to  this  suppression ;  and 
insinuates  that  he  wa  1  compelled  to  retract.  They  lived 
afterwards  probably  in  good  correspondence  together; 
at  least,  it  appears  from  an  original  letter  of  our  author 
now  before  me,  that  towards  the  closeof  his  life  they  were 
on  friendly  terms. 
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DvKB  OP  Lbrma  { .  the  author  of  vfhich,  a  noble 
and  most  ingenious  person^  has  done  me  the  favour 
to  make  some  observations  and  animadversions 
]      upon  my  Dramatics  Essat.    I  must  confess  he. 
]      might  have  better  consulted  his  reputation,  than 
by  matching  himself  with*  so  weak  an  adversary. 
But  if  his  honour  be  diminished  in  the  choice  of 
I      his  antagonist,  it  is  sufficiently  recompensed  in  the 
;      election  of  his  cause :  which  being  the  weaker,  in 
}      all  appearance,  as  combating  the  received  opinions 
^      of  the  best  ancient  and  modem  authors,  will  add 
\      to  his  glory,  if  he  overcome,  and  to  the  opinion  of 
j      bis  gcncTO^ty,  if  he  be  vanquished :   since  ho 
i      engages  at  so  great  odds, '  and,  so  like  a  cavalier, 
undertakes  the  protection  of  the  weaker  party.    I 
have  only  to  fear  on  my  own  behalf,  that  so  good 
j      a  cause  as  mine  may  not  suffer  by  my  ill  manage* 
ment,  or  weak  defence ;  yet  I  cannot  in  honour 
but  take  the  glove,  when  it  is  offered  me :  though 
I  am  only  a  champion  by  succession;  and  no 
more  able  to  defend  the  right  of  Aristotle  and 
Horace,  than  an  infant  Dimock  to  maintain  the 
title  of  a  King. 

For  my  own  concernment  of  the  controversy,  it 
is  so  small,  that  I  can  easily  be  contented  to  be 
driven  from  a  few  notions  of  Dramatick  Poesyj 
especially  by  one,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
understanding  all  things :  and  I  might  justly  make 
that  excuse  for  my  yielding  to  him,  which  the 
Phikisophcr  made  to  the  Emperor^— ^t;Ay  simJd  1 
offer  h  etm tend  with  him^  who  is  master  of  more  than 
txventy  tegiom  of  arts  ah  J  sciences  f    But  I  ani 
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Ibieed  to  iighty.aiid  thocfae  it  will  bo  no  Aime 
to  bo  ovcfoonie* 

Yd  I  am  flo  much  hit  ierant,  as  not  to  meddle 
with  any  thing  which  does  not  coooera  mo  m  hit 
Fte&oet  ihereforty  I  lea^ip  tho  good  senae  and 
other  exoeUencics  of  the  fint  twenty  lines  to  be 
considered  by  the  criticks.  As  for  the  play  of 
Thb  Dukb  op  Lbkma^  having  so  much  altered 
and  beautified  it,  as  he  has  done,  it  can  Jostlj 
belong  to  none  but  him.  Indeed,  they  must  be 
extreme  ignorant  as  well  as  enviouSi  who  would 
rob  him  of  that  honour ;  for  you  see  him  putting 
in  his  claim  to  it,  even  in  the  first  two  lines : 

Repulse  upon  repulsei  like  waves  thrown  back. 
That  slide  to  haiig  upon  obdurate  rocks. 

After  this^  let  detraction  do  its  worst ;  for  if  thb 
be  not  his,  it  deserves  to  be.  For  my  part,  1 
declare  for  distributive  justice;  and  fiom  thb 
and  what  follows,  be  certainly  dcscn*es  those  advan-^ 
tages  which  he  achurjoledges  to  have  received  from 
the  opinion  of  sober  men. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe 
his  great  address  in  courting  the  reader  to  his 
party.  For  intending  to  assaidt  all  poets,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  he  discovers  not  his  whole 
design  at  once,  but  seems  only  to  aim  at  me,  and 
attacks  mc  on  my  weakest  side^  my  defence  of 
verse. 

To  begin  with  me, — ^hc  gives  me  the  compella- 
tion  of  The  Author  of  a  Dramatick  Essay ^  which  is 
a  litde  discourse  in  dialogue,  for  the  most  port 
borrowed  from  the  observations  of  others :  there- 
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ibrei  that  I  may  not  be  wanting  to  him  in  civility^ 
I  return  his  compliment  by  calling  him  The 
Authr  c/Thk  Dukb  ov  Lerma. 

But  (that  I  may  pass  over  his  salute)  he  takes 
notice  of  my  great  pains  to  prove  rhyme  as  natural 
in  a  serious  play,  and  more  effectual  than  blank 
verse.  Thus,  indeed,  I  did  state  the  question } 
but  he  tells  me,  I  pursue  that  which  I  call  natural 
in  a  wrong  appUcation:  far  Uis  not  the  pustioH 
whether  rhyme  or  not  rhyme  be  best  or  most  natural 
I  /or  a  serious  subject,  but  what  is  nearest  the  nature  if 
j      that  it  represents, 

I         If  I  have  formerly  mistaken  the  question,  I  must 

I      confess  my  ignorance  so  fiur,  as  to  say  I  continue 

still  in  my  mistake :  but  he  ought  to  have  proved 

j      that  I  mistook  it ;  for  it  is  vet  but  gratis  Return :  I 

1      ftill  shall  think  I  have  gsuned  my  point,  if  I  x^n 

I      prove  that  rhyme  is  best  or  most  natural  for  a 

j      serious  subject.    As  for  the  question  as  he  states 

it,  whether  rhyme   be  nearest   the  nature   of 

I      what  it  represents,  I  wonder  he  should  think  me 

so  ridiculous  as  to  dispute  whether  prose  or  verse 

be  nearest  to  ordinary  conversation. 

{         It  still  remains  for  him  to  prove  his  inference^*-* 

that,  since  verse  is  granted  to  be  more  remote 

than  prose  from  ordinary  conversation,  therefore 

no  serious  plays  ought  to  be  writ  in  verse :  and 

when  he  cleariy  makes  that  good,  I  will  acknow<« 

j      ledge  his  victory  as  absolute  as  he  can  desire  it. 

The  question  now  is,  which  of  us  two  has 

mistaken  it }  and  if  it  appear  I  have  not^  the  worid 

will  suspect  what  gentlenutn  that  wai,  t^ho  wot 
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plhwtd  h  sfeak  tme$  inparlkmmt^  hcaus$  h  tad 
notjiisfohm  to  the  question ;  and  perhaps  ooncliide 
it  to  be  the  same,  who»  as  it  i«  reported^  maintained 
a  contiadiction  k  termms^  in  the  face  of  three 
hundred,  persons. 

But  to  return  to  verse ;  whether  it  be  natural  or 
not  in  plays,  is  a  problem  which  is  not  demoo- 
strable  of  either  «de.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  be 
acknowledges  he  had  rather  read  good  vcrBC  than 
prose :  for  if  all  the  enemies  of  verse  will  confess 
as  much,  I  sh^l  not  need  to  prove  that  it  is 
natural.  I  am  satisfied,  if  it  cause  delight :  ibr 
.  delight  is  the  chief^  if  not  the  only^  end  of  poesy : 
instruction  can  be  admitted  but  in  the  second 
place ;  for  poesy  only  instructs  as  it  delights.  It 
is  true,  that  to  imitate  well  is  a  poet*s  work ;  but 
to  affect  the  soul,  and  excite  the  passions^  and 
above  all  to  move  admiration,  which  is  the  delight 
of  serious  plays,  a  bare  imitation  will  not  serve. 
The  converse,  therefore^  which  a  poet  is  to  imitate, 
must  be  heightened  with  all  the  arts  and  oma* 
ments  of  poesy;  and  must  be  such,  as,  strictly 
considered,  could  never  be  supposed  spoken  by 
any  without  premeditaton. 

As  for  what  he  urges,  that  a  play  will  still  h$ 
supposed  to  he  a  composition  of  several  persons  speaking 
extempore ;  and  that  good  verses  are  the  hardest 
things  which  can  he  imagined  to  he  spoken ;  I  must 
crave  leave  to  dissent  from  his  opinion,  as  to  the 
former  part  of  it :  for,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  a 
play  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  poet, 
imitating  or  representing  the  conversation  of  several 
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persons;  and  this  I  think  to  be  as  clear>  as  ht 
thinks  the  contrary. 

But  I  will  be  bolder^  and  do  not  doubt  to  mako 
it  good^  though  a  paradox,  that  one  great  reason 
why  prose  is  not  to  be  used  in  serious  plays,  is^ 
because  it  is  too  near  the  nature  of  converse. 
There  may  be  too  great  a  likeness ;  as  the  most.  ^ 
skilful  painters  aflum,  that  there  mAy  be  too  near 
a  resemblance  in  a  picture  t  to  take  every  lineament 
and  feature,  is  not  to  make  an  excellent  piece ;  but 
to  take  so  much  only  as  will  make  a  beautiful 
resemblance  of  the  whole  s  and,  with  an  ingenioua 
flattery  of  nature,  to  heighten  the  beauties  of 
some  parts,  and  hide  the  deformities  of  the  rest.  / 
For  so  says  Horace : 

Ui  piciura  poetis  erit.  •  - .  •  • 

H^c  amat  ohscurum^  vuli  hac  sub  luce  vitkri^ 

Judicis  argutum  qud  nonformidai  acumen. 

■   ■   ■■         dqua 
Jksperai  iraciata  nitaccre  posst^  rtlmquiU 

In  Bartholomew  Fair,  or  the  lowest  kind  of 
comedy,  that  degree  of  heightening  is  used,  which 
is  proper  to  set  off  that  subject.  It  is  true  the 
author  was  not  there  to  go  out  of  prose,  as  he  does 
in  his  higher  argumtou  of  comedy.  The  Fox, 
and  Alchbmist}  yet  he  does  so  raise  his  matter 
in  that  prdse,  as  to  render  it  delightful ;  which  ho 
could  tivftt  have  performed,  had  he  only  said  or 
done  those  very  things  that  are  daily  spoken  or 
practised  in  the  Fair  i  for  then  the  Fair  itself  would 
be  as  full  of  pleasure  to  an  ingenious  person  as  the 
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play  I  wbicli  we  mgoifefltly  see  it  ia  not^  But  he 
hath  made  an  eiLcellent  hxar  of  it ;  the  copy  ia  of 
pricoj  though  the  original  be  ^e.  You  lee  m 
Catiunb  and  Skiamus,  wheie  the  aigument  is 
greats  he  sometimes  ascends  to  verse,'  which  shews 
he  thought  it  not  unnatural  in  serious  phys ;  and 
had  hitf  genius  been  as  proper  for  rhyme,  as  it  wss 
for  humour,  or  had  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
attained  to  as  much  knowledge  in  verse  as  ours,  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  adorned  those  subjects 
with  that  kind  of  writing, 
•  Thus  prose,  though  the  rightfiil  prince,  yet  is 
by  common  consent  deposed,  as  too  weak  for  the 
government  of  serious  plays ;  and  he  failing,  there 
now  start  up  two  competitors ;  one  the  nearer  in 
blood,  which  b  blank  verse ;  the  other  more  iit 
for  the  ends  of  government,  which  is  rhyme. 
Blank  verse  is,  indeed,  the  nearer  prose,  but  he  is 
blemished  with  the  weakness  of  his  predecessor. 
Rhyme  (for  I  will  deal  clearly)  has  somewhat  of 
the  usurper  in  him ;  but  he  b  brave  and  generous, 
and  his  dominion  pleasing.  For  this  re^gojof 
delight,  the  Ancients  (whom  I  will  still  believe  as 
wise  as  those  who  so  confidently  correct  them) 
wrote  all  their  tragedies  in  verse,  though  they 
knew  it  most  remote  from  conversation. 

But  I  perceive  I  am  falling  into  the  danger  of 
another  rebuke  fiom  my  opponent ;  for  when  I 

'  By  verse  our  author  here,  and  in  lome  other  placei« 
meaiu-^rhymipg  coupletf.« 
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plead  that  the  Ancients  used  verse,  I  prove  not  thai 
they  would  have  admitted  rhymei  had  it  then 
been  written.  All  I  can  say  is  only  this ;  that  ily 
seems  to  have  succeeded  verse  by  the  general 
consent  of  poets  in  all  modem  languages :  for  V 
almost  all  their  serious  plays  are  written  in  it : 
which,  though  it  be  no  demonstration  that  there* 
fore  they  ought  to  be  so,  yet  at  least  the  practice  J 
first,  and  then  the  continuation  of  it,  shews  that 
itattainednhe  end,-<-which  was  to  please }  and  if 
that  cannot  be  compassed  here,  I  will  be  the  first 
who  shall  lay  it  down :  for  I  confess  my  chief 
endeavours  are  to  delight  the  age  in  which  I  live. 
If  the  humour  of  this  be  for  low  comedy,  small 
accidents,  and  raillery,  I  will  force  my  genius  to 
obey  it,  though  with  more  reputation  I  could  write 
in  verse.  I  know  I  am  not  so  fitted  by  nature  to 
write  comedy :  I  want  that  gaiety  of  humour  which 
is  required  to  it.  My  conversation  is  slow  and 
*dull,  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved :  in  short, 
I  am  none  of  those  who  endeavour  to  bi'ealc  jests 
in  company,  or  make  repartees.  So  that  those 
who  decry  my  comedies,  do  me  no  injury,  except 
it  be  in  pdnt  of  profit :  reputation  in  them  Is  the 
last  thing  to  which  I  shall  pretend,  t  beg  pardon 
for  entertaining  the  reader  with  so  ill  a  subject] 
but  before  I  quit  that  argument,  which  was  the 
cause  of  this  digresuon,  I  einnot  btit  Ukc  notice 
how  I  am  corrected  (or  my  quotation  of  Seneca,  in 
niy  defence  of  plays  in  verse.  My  words  are 
these:  ^*  Our  language  I4  noble^  ftdl|  and  stgqi- 
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ficant  {  and  I  know  not  why  he  who  is  mastor  of  i 

it,  may  not  clothe  ordinary  things  in  it  as  decently  \ 
as  in  the  Latinj  if  he  use  the  same  diligence  in 
his  choice  q/  words.    One  would  thinkj  unlock  a 

door,  was  a  thing  as  vulgar  as  could  be  spoken  i  \ 

yet  Seneca  could  make  it  sound  high  and  lofty  in  j^ 

his  Latin:  f 

RtscraU  clusos  regU  pastes  laris.**  \ 

But  he  says  of  me,  T%tf /  bebig  filed  tuiih  $hi  ^ 
fncedenti  of  the  Ancients,  vaho  writ  their  flays  in  \ 
verse,  I  commend  the  thing ;  declaring  our  language  \ 
to  be  full,  noble,  a^ui  significant,  and  charging  all  \ 
defects  upon  the  ill  placing  of  words,  which  I  prove 
bj  quoting  Seneca  loftily  expressing  such  an  ordinary 
thing  as  shutting  a  door. 

Here  he  manifestly  mistakes ;  for  I  spoke  not  of 
the  placing,  but  of  the  choice  of  words ;  for  which 
I  quoted  that  aphorism  of  Julius  Cssar  x^^Delectus  \ 
verborum  est  origo  eloquetttiie :  but  delectus  verborum  \ 
is  no  more  Latin  for  the  placing  of  words,  than  ! 
reserate  is  Latin  for  shut  the  door,  as  he  interprets  | 
it,  which  I  ignorantly  construed  unloci  or  open  it         \ 

He  supposes  I  was  highly  afifected  with  the  sound 
of  those  words ;  and  I  suppose  I  may  more  justly 
imagine  it  of  him ;  for  if  he  had  not  been  ex- 
tremely satisfied  with  the  sound,  he  would  have 
minded  the  sense  a  little  better. 

But  these  are  now  to  be  no  faults ;  for  ten  days 
afler  his  book  is  published,  and  that  his  mistakes 
are  grown  so  famous  that  they  are  come  back  to 
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him,  he  fiends  hhErrata  to  be  printed^  and  annexed 
to  hifi  play ;  and  derires^  that  instead  of  shutting 
you  would  read  opening ;  which^  it  seemSi  was  ther 
printer!a  feult.  I  wonder  at  his  modestyi  that  he' 
did  riot  rather  aay  it  was  3eneca%  or  mine ;  and  * 
that  in  some  authors,  reserate  was  to  shut  as  well  as 
to  open,  as  the  word  barach,  say  the  learned,  is  both 
to  bless  and  curse. 

Well,— since  it  was  the  printer,  he  was  a  naughty 
man  to  commit  the  same  mistake  twice  in  six 
lines :  I  warrant  you  delectus  verborum  for  placing 
of  words  was  his  mistake  too,  though  the  author 
forgot  to  tell  him  of  it :  if  it  were  my  book,  I 
assure  you  I  should.  For  those  rascals  ought  to 
be  the  proxies  of  every  gentleman  author,  and  to 
be  chastised  for  him,  when  he  is  not  pleased  to  own 
an  errour.  Vet  since  he  has  given  the  Errata,  I 
wish  he  would  have  enlarged  them  only  a  few 
sheets  more,  and  then  he  would  have  spared  mti 
the  labdur  of  an  answer :  for  this  cursed  printer  is 
so  given  to  mistakes,  that  there  is  scarce  a  sentence 
in  the  Fh^fiice,  without  some  false  grammar,  or 
hard  serise  in  it }  which  will  all  be  charged  upon 
the  poet^  because  he  is  so  good-natured  as  to  lay 
but  three  errours  to  the'printer*s  account,  and  to 
take  the  rest  upon  himself,  who  is  better  able  to 
support  them.  But  he  needs  not  apprehend  that 
I  should  stirietly  examine  those  little  Aults,  except 
lamealled  upon  to  do  it :  I  shall  return  therefore  to 
that  i^uotatidti  of  Seneca,  and  answer,  not  to  what 
be  writes,  but  to  what  he  means.   I  never  intended 
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.  It  M  an  tigumrat,  but  only  m  an  OhiitmlkMi  of 
what  I  had  said  before  concerning  the  election  of      ^ 
wwda  1  and  all  he  can  charge  me  with  is  only 
thisy«-rthat  if  Seneea  could  make  an  ordinary  thing 
y^ound  well  in  Latin  by  the  choice  of  woids,  the 
(/  same,  with  the  like  care»  might  be  performed  in  %    [ 
'"'   Bnglish.    IfitcannotylhaveoMnmittedanerroiir      | 
on  the  right  hand,  by  commending  too  much  the 
copiousness  and  well-sounding  of  our  language ;      ! 
which  I  hope  my  countrymen  will  pardon  me.   At      [ 
least  the  words  which  follow  in  my  Dramatick 
Essay  will  plead  somewhat  in  my  behalf;  for  I  say      \ 
there,  that  this  objection  happens  but  seldom  in  a      j 
play ;  and  then  too  either  the  meanness  of  the 
expression  may  be  avoided,  or  shut  out  from  the      I 
verse  by  breaking  it  in  the  midst.  • 

But  I  have  said  too  much  in  the  defence  cf  I 
verse  t  for  after  all,  it  is  a  very  indifferent  thing  I 
to  me,  whether  it  obtain  or  not.  I  am  content 
hereafter  to  be  ordered  by  his  rule,  that  is,  to  write 
it  sometimes,  because  it  pleases  me ;  and  so  much 
the  rather,  because  he  has  declared  that  it  pleases 
him.  But  he  has  taken  his  last  farewell  of  the 
Muses,  and  he  has  done  it  civilly,  by  honouring 
them  with  the  name  of  his  long  aequainiancis  i 
which  is  a  compliment  they  have  scarce  deserved 
from  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  bear  a  share  in 
the  publick  loss  i  and  how  emulous  soever  I  may 
be  of  his  &me  and  reputation,  I  cannot  but  give 
this  testimony  of  his  style,— that  it  is  extreme 
poetical^  even  in  oratoiy  j  his  thoughts  elevated 
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flometimes  above  Gottimon  apptthenskm ;  his  no^^ 

tions  politick  and  grave,  and  tending  to  the  in* 

fttruction  of  princesi  and  refoMnation  of  states  i 
;  that  they  are  abundantly  interlaced  with  variety  of 
i  fiincieSi  tropes,  and  figuieSi  which  the  critickk 
j      have  enviously  brailded  with  the  name  oTobseuri^ 

and  6lse  grammar. 
<  Wdl/— A#  is  ncfw  fettered  k  hainesi  of  tnofi 

^      unpteasaM  nature:  the  Muses  have  lost  him,  but 
;      the  commonwealth  gains  by  it }  the  eomiption  of 

a  poet  is  the  genemtion  of  a  statesmta. 

He  will  net  %>eHture  again  into  the  civil  wan  ef 

j       censure ;  ubi  •  •  -  •  nMos  hahUura  trknuphos^    If  he 

«       hsd  not  told  us  he  had  left  the  Muses,  we  tnight 

I       have  half  suspected  it  by  that  Wod,  uM,  which 

does  not  any  way  belong  to  them  in  that  place  t 
!  the  rest  of  the  verse  is  indeed  I^cttn*S  t  but  that 
\  uU,  I  will  answer  for  it,  is  his  own.  i[ti  he  has 
\       another  reason  for  this  disgust  of  P<)esy  $  for  he^ 

says  immediately  after,  that  the  minner  of  pJayi 
•       i»hieh  are  nm  m  most  esteem^  is  beyond  his  power  to 

ptfform :  to  perform  the  manner  tf  a  thlngi  I 
i  confess  is  new  English  to  me.  Hw)ever^  he 
^        condemns  ndt  the  satisfaction  of  ethets\  hut  rathtt 

their  unnecestary  understan^g^  who,  Kh  Sohcho 
!  Pa^ifs  doctor f  prescribe  too  strictly  to  our  appetites  % 
:        for,  says  he,  in  the  dijference  of  tngoAj  andcomoiy, 

andrftarce  itself,  there  can  be  no  determination  M 
j  fy  the  taste,  nor  in  the  manner  of  their  con^osure.  * 
I  We  shall  see  him  now  as  great  a  eritick  as  he 

f         was  a  poett  and  the  reason  why  he  excelled  so 
I    *     much  in  poetiy  will  be  evident^  for  it  will  appear 


i 
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to  have  proceeded  fifom  die  exactiieM  of  hbji^« 
menL    iW  /A^  diffenm^  of  tragedy^  €m€df^i9iii 
fan$  itself 9  thir$  (an  he  no  detemunatwn  hni  ty  tki^^ 
taste.    I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  obscurity  of  Ifiik 
phrase,  though  I  justly  might  t  but  beg  his  pardoo 
if  ][  do  not  rightly  understand  him.    If  he  mean&^ 
;  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  betwixt  comedyj 
:  tragedy,  and  &rce,  but  what  is  only  nuuie  by  the 
people*s  taste,  which  distinguishes  one  of  them 
from  the  other,  that  is  so  manifest  an  errour,  that! 
need  not  lose  time  to  contradict  it*    Wercthere        \ 
neither  judge^  jastCt  nor  opinion  in  the  world^jgt 
they  would jdiffcr  m  t"hcTr  natures ;  for  the  action,        | 
character,  and  language  of  tragedy,  would  still  bb        I 
great  and  high ;  that  of  comedy  lower  and  more        \ 
familiar.     Admiration  would  be  the  delight  of 
one,  and  satire  of  the  other, 

I  have  but  briefly  touched  upon  these  things, 
because,  whatever  his  words  are,  I  can  scarce  ima- 
gine, that  he  who  is  always  concerned  for  the  true 
ho9wuf[  of  reason^  and  would  have  no^  s furious  issue 
fathered  upon  her,  should  mean  any  thing  so  absurd 
as  to  affirm — that  there  is  no  difference  betwixt 
comedy  and  tragedy,  hut  what  is  nmde  hy  the  taste 
only :  unless  he  would  have  us  understand  the 
comedies  of  my  lord  L.%  where  the  first  act  should 
be  pottages,  the  second  fricassecS|  &c.  and  the  fifth 
a  chere  entiere  of  women. 

^  I  suppose,  lord  Lauderdale. .  He  was  not  created  a 
duke  till  1678. 
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I  rather  guess  he  means^  that  betwixt  one 
comedy  or  tragedy  and  another,  there  is  no  othef 
difference  but  what  is  made  by  the  liking  or 
disliking  of  the  audience.  This  is  indeed  a  lesA 
errour  than  the  former,  but  yet  it  is  a  great  one* 
The  liking  or  diaUking  of  the.  pCOplc  gives  the 
playjhcjcnomination  of  good  or  bad  j  but  does 
not  really  make  gr_con8titute,it,such.  To  please 
tlirprapie  ought  to  be  the  poet*s  aim,  because 
plays  are  made  for  their  delight ;  but  it  does  not  y 
follow  that  they  are  always  pleased  with  good 
plays,  or  that  the  plays  which  please  them  are 
always  good.  The  humour  of  the  people  is  nwt 
for  comedy  ;  therefore,  in  hope  to  please  them,  I 
ivTite  comedies  rather  than  serious  plays ;  and  so 
far  their  taste  prescribes  to  me :  but  it  does  not* 
follow  from  that  reason,  that  comedy  is  to  be 
preferred  before  tragedy  in  its  own  nature ;  fgt_ 
that^hich  is  so  in  its  own  nature^  cannot  hiS 
otherwise;  as_a  man  cannot  but  be  a  rational  X 
creature !  but  the  opinion  of  the  people  may 
alter,  and  in  another  age,  or  perhaps  in  this,  seriout 
plays  may  be  set  up  above  comedies. 

This  I  think  a  suffident  answer :  if  it  be  not; 
he  has  provided  me  of  an  excuse.  It  seems,  in 
his  wisdom,  he  foresaw  my  weakness,  ahd  has* 
found  out  this  expedient  for  me t^^iat  ii  Undt' 
nteestatyfor  poiSs  to  study  strict  reasM  \  ipui  thg/ 
^ri  so  used  to  a  greatsr  latitude  than  it  allowed  kf 
^iat  sfoen  inpmtion^  that  they  must  it^mgt  their 
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declare,  though  it  be  against  myself/  that  when 
poets  do  not  argue  well,  the  defect  is  in  the  work« 
men,  not  in  the  art. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  boldest  part  of  his 
discourse,  wherein  be  attacks  not  me,  but  all  the 
ancients  and  modems;  and  undermines,  as  l\6 
thinks,  the  very  foundations  on  which  Dramatick 
Pbes)^  b  built.  I  could  wish  he  would  have  de^ 
dined  that  envy  ^hich  must  of  necessity  follow 
luch  an  undertaking,  and  contented  himself  with  " 
triumphing  over  me  in  my  opinions  of  verse,  which 
I  will  never  hereafter  dispute  with  him}  but  he 
must  pardon  me,  if  t  have  that  veneration  foe 
Aristotle,  Horace,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Comeille,  that 
I  dare  not  serve  him  in  such  a  cause,  and  against 
such  heroes,  but  rather  fight  under  their  protee« 
tion,  as  Homer  reports  of  little  Teucer,  who  shot 
the  Trojans  from  under  the  large  buckler  of  AJax 
Tclamon  t 

Iri  t  if  vV  hUA^  9mR  Tf>ftfM0fi«laif. 

He  f tood  beneath  his  brother's  ample  shield  | 
And  cover'd  there,  shot  death  through  all  the  field. 

The  words  of  my  noble  adversaiy  are  these  r 
But  ^  n»$  examni  the  general  rules  laid  dwm 
forplayi  fy  strict  reastm^  toe  shaU  fitid  the  errwrs 
spmlljgrosst  for  the  great  Jwmdation  which  is  laid 
M  build  upoHf  is  nothtng^  as  it  is  general^  stated^  as 
^iU  appear  upm  the  exofmatitm  ef  ths  particulars. 

Time  partkmlars,  in  due  time,  shall  be  ex« 
•miiitd«    In  the  mean  Whilei  let  us  consider  wh«t 
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this  great  foundation  k^  which  he  says  is  notlung^ 
as  it  is  gencrall J  statecL  I  n^ver  heard  of  any 
yother  foundation  of  Drsmatick  Poesy,  than  the 
hnitation  of  nature ;  neither  was  there  ever  pre* 
tended  any  other  by  the  andents,  or  modems^  or 
me,  who  endeavour  to  follow  them  in  that  rule. 
This  I  have  plainly  said  in  my  definition  of  a  play; 
v  that  it  b  a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature, 
&c.  Thus  the  foundation^  as  it  is  generally  stated, 
will  stand  sure,  if  this  definition  of  a  play  be  true ; 
if  it  be  not,  he  ought  to  have  made  his  exceptioa 
against  it,  by  proving  that  a  play  is  not  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  but  somewhat  else  which  he  is 
pleased  to  think  \u 

But  it  is  very  plain^  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
foundation  for  that  which  is  built  upon  it,  though 
not  immediately.    For  the  direct  and  immediate 

thcniherc  is^julejpr^^ 
Y  othcrwiscjhire  may  be  an  end,  and  no  means 
^     cqnducing-to  it.     Hitherto  I  have  proceeded  by 
/^    demonstration ;  but  as  our  divines,— when  they 
have  proved  a  Deity,  because  there  is  order,  and 
have  inferred  that  this  Deity  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped,—differ  afterwards  in  the  manner  of  the 
worship;  so,  having  laid  down— that  nature  b  to 
be  imitated,  and  that  proposition  proving  the  next, 
— ^that  then  there  are  means  which  conduce  to  the 
.    imitating  of  nature,  I  dare  proceed   no  farther 
positively;  but  have  only  laid  down  some  opinions 
of  the  ancients  and  modems^  and  of  my  own>  as 
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means  which  they  used^  and  which  I  thought 
probable  for  the  attaining  of  that  end.  ThoM 
means  are  the  same  which  my  antagonist  calls  the 
foundationsy— how  properly^  the  world  may  judge} 
and  to  prove  that  this  is  his  meanings  he  clears  it 
immediately  to  you^  by  enumerating  those  rules  oc 
propositions  against  which  he  makes  his  particular 
exceptions^ — as  namely^  those  of  time,  and  place^ 
in  these  words ;  Ursi,  we  are  told  the  plot  should 
not  he  so  ridiculously  contrived^,  as  to  erowd  two 
several  countries  into  one  stage ;  secondly p  to  cramp 
the  accidents  of  many  years  or  days  into  the  repre^ 
tentation  of  two  hours  and  an  half\  and  lastly ^  n 
conclusion  drawn,  that  the  only  remaining  dispute  is, 
tonceming  time,  whether  it  should  he  contained  in 
twelve  or  twenty 'four  hours;  and  the  place  to  he 
limited  to  that  spot  of  ground  where  the  ph^  is  sup^ 
posed  to  begin :  and  this  is  called  nearest  nature ;  for 
that  is  concluded  most  natural,  which  is  most  p^*ohahle, 
and  nearest  to  that  which  it  presents. 

Thus  he  has  only  made  a  small  mistake— -of  the 
means  conducing  to  the  end,  for  the  end  itself; 
and  df  the  superstructure  for  the  foundation.  But 
he  prcx!ccds ;  To  shew,  therefore,  upon  what  HI 
groimds  they  dictate  laws  for  Dramatick  Poesy,  tic 
He  is  here  pleased  to  charge  me  with  being 
magisterial  as  he  has  done  in  many  other  places  dt 
his  Preface  Therefore  in  vindication  of  myself  I 
must  crave  leave  to  sayi  that  tny  whole  discourse 
was  sceptical^  according  to  that  way  of  reasohing 
which  was  used  )>y  Socratesi  Pld^  uid  all  the 
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Academicks  oToldt  which ToUy and  the  bettof. 
the  ancients  followed^  and  which  is  imitated  by  the 
modest  inquintions  of  the  Royal  Society.  That  it 
is  80^  not  only  the  name  will  shew,  which  is.  An 
Essay ^  but  the  frame  and  composition  of  the  wcik. 
You  see^  it  is  a  dialogue  sustained  by  persons  d 
several  opinions^  all  of  them  left  doubtful,  to  be 
determined  by  the  readers  in  general ;  and  more 
particularly  deferred  to  the  accurate  judgment  of 
my  lord  Buckhurstj  to  whom  I  made  a  dedicatioo 
of  my  book.  These  are  my  words  in  my  Episde, 
speaking  of  the  persons  whom  I  introduced  in 
my  dialogue :  ^'  It  is  true,  they  differed  in  their 
^  opinions,  as  it  is  probable  they  would ;  neither 
^  do  I  take  upon  me  to  reconcile,  but  to  relate 
^  them,  leaving  your  lordship  to  decide  it  in  fiivour 
^^  of  that  part  which  you  shall  judge  most  reason* 
^  able,**  And  after  that,  in  my  Advertisement  to 
the  Reader,  I  said  this :  <'  The  drift  of  the  ensuing 
<<  discourse  is  chiefly  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
''  our  English  writers  from  the  censure  of  those 
^  who  unjustly  prefer  the  French  before  them. 
*'  This  I  intimate,  lest  any  should  think  me  so 
^  exceeding  vain,  as  to  teach  others  an  art  which 
^'  they  understand  much  better  than  myself.**  But 
this  is  more  than  necessary  to  clear  my  modesty 
in  that  point ;  and  I  am  very  confident  that  there 
is  scarce  any  man  who  has  lost  so  much  time,  as 
to  read  that  trifle,  but  will  be  my  compurgator  as 
to  that  arrogance  whereof  I  am  accused.  The 
truth  is,  if  I  had  been  naturally  guilty  of  so  much 
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vanity  as  to  dictate  my  opinions,  yet  I  do  not  find 
that  the  character  of  a  positive  or  self-conceited 
person^  is  of  such  advantage  to  any  in  this  age, 
that  I  should  labour  to  be  publickly  admitted  ol* 
that  order. 

But  I  am  not  now  to  defend  my  own  cause, 
when  that  of  all  the  ancients  and  modems  is  iti 
question.  For  this  gendeman,  who  accuses  me  of 
arrogance,  has  taken  a  course  not  to  be  taxed  with 
the  other  extreme  of  modesty.  Those  propositions 
which  are  laid  down  in  my  discourse,  as  helps  to 
the  better  imitation  of  naturci  are  not  mine,  (as  I 
have  said,)  nor  were  ever  pretendcdso  to  be,  but 
derived  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Horace, 
and  from  the  rules  and  examples  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Comeille.  These  are  the  men  with  whom 
properly  he  contends^  and  agmnst  whom  he  will 
endeavwr  to  maie  it  evident ,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  what  they  all  pretend. 

His  argument  agmnst  the  unities  of  place  and 
timci  is  this ;  That  it  is  as  impossible  for  one  stage 
to  present  two  rooms  or  houses  truly ^  as  two  countries 
or  kingdoms ;  and  as  impossible  that  five  hours  or 
twenty-four  hours  should  he  two  hours^  as  that  a 
thousand  hours  or  years  should  be  less  than  what  they 
are,  or  the  greatest  part  of  time  to  be  comprehefuled 

^  Sir  Robert  Howard*!  own  chsrseter.  He  it  tttp« 
posed  to  have  been  ridiculed  under  the  character  of  Sir 
Positive  Aiott,  in  Shadweiri  SULUN  Lovtai,  represented 
and  pubiiihed  in  the  lame  year  in  which  thii  piece  w« 
written. 
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mtiikss:firatt  rftim  hang  m^wHk^  1%  mr 
$ume  ofthm  nearest  the  truth  er  nature  of  what  th^ 
present ;  far  mpassihilities  are  all  equal,  and  admt 
'  of  no  degree. 

This  argument  is  so  scattered  into  parts^  that  it 
ean  scarce  be  united  into  a  syllogism ;  yet,  in 
obedience  to  him,  I  will  ahhreviate  and  compre- 
hend  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  in  few  words,  that  my 
answer  to  it  may  be  miore  perspicuous.  I  con* 
ceive  his  meaning  to  be  what  follows,  as  to  the 
unity  of  place:  (if  I  mistake,  I  beg  his  pardon, 
professing  it  is  not  out  of  any  design  to  play  the 
uirgunientathe  Poet.)  If  one  stage  cannot  pro- 
perly  present  two  rooms  or  houses,  much  less  two 
countries  or  kingdoms,  then  there  can  be  no  unity 
of  place ;  but  one  stage  cannot  properly  perform 
this :  therefore  there  can  be  no  unity  of  place. 

I  plainly  deny  his  minor  proposition  ;  the  force 
of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  depends  on  this ;  that 
the  stage  being  one  place  cannot  be  two.  Thisi 
indeed,  is  as  great  a  secret,  as  that  we  are  all 
mortal  ;*  but  to  require  it  with  another,  I  must 
crave  leave  to  tell  him,  that  though  the  stage 

^  There  is  here*  I  believe»  a  covert  illusion  to  the 
character  in  ShadwcU's  play  already  mentioned^  who  in 
the  first  scene,  addressing  Sandford»  says,  **  —  betwixt 
you  and  I,  let  me  tell  you,  wc  art  all  mortal  \*  in  which 
mse  remark  the  author  probably  had  in  view  Sir  Roben 
Howard's  poem  **  Against  the  Fear  of  Death."  See 
particularly  the  opening  and  concluding  lines.  Nichols's 
CoLL£crioN»  ii.  330. 
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C&nnot  be  two  places^  yet  it  may  properly  represent 
thenii  successivelyy  or  at  several  times.    Hisargu*  • 
ment  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  mere  fallacy^  which 
wilt  evidently  appear^  when  we  distinguish  place» 
as  it  relates  to  plays,  into  real  and  imaginary* 
The  real  place  is  that  theatrci  or  piece  of  ground| 
on  which  the  play  is  acted.    The  imaginary,  that 
house,  town,  or  country,  where  the  action  of  the 
drama  is  supposed  to  be ;  or  more  plainly,  where 
the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid.     Let  us  now.  ' 
apply  this  to  that  Herculean  argutpent,  which,  tf 
strictly  and  duly  weighed,  is  to  make  it  evident, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  they  allpretendm 
It  is  impossible,  he  says,  for  one  stage  to  present 
two  rooms  or  houses.    I  answer,  it  b  neither 
impossible,  nor  improper,  for  one  real  place  to 
represent  two  or  more  imaginary  places,  so  it  be 
done  successively ;  which  in  other  words  is  no  • 
more  than  this,— that  the  imagination  of  the  audi- 
ence, aided  by  the  words  of  the  poet^  and  painted 
scenes,  may  suppose  the  stage  to  be  sometimes 
one  place,  sometimes  another ;  now  a  garden,  or 
wood,  and  immediately  a  camp :  which,  I  appeal!  ^/^y 
to  every  man*s  imagination,  if  it  be  not  true,  s  ?^''_ 
Neither  the  ancients  nor  modems,  as  much  fools 
as  he  is  pleased  to  think  them,  ever  asserted  that 
they  could  make  one.  place  tw6{  but  they  might  j 
hope,  by  the  good  leave  of  this  author,  that  tho/ 
change  of  a  acene  might  lead  the  imagination  to 
suppose  the  placealterol  t  so  that  he  cannot  ftsten 
those  absurdities  upon  tUs  acene  of  •  {day,  or 
TOL.  I.  ,  n 
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Mr  varied  with  accidents.  The  laws  of  an  heraSdk 
poem  did  not  dispenw  with  thoae  of  the  other^biat 
raised  them  to  a  greater  height}  and  indidged 
him  a  fiuthcr  liberty  offiuocy,  and  of  drawing  all 
things  as  far  above  the  ordinary  proportion  of  the 
stage,  as  that  is  beyond  the  common  words  and 
actions  of  human  life;  and  therefore^  in  the 
scanting  of  his  images,  and  design,  he  complied 
not  enough  with  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  an 
heroick  poem. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  discover  my  opinion  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  without  dissenting  much  fiom  hi% 
whose  memory  I  love  and  honour.  But  I  will  do 
it  with  the  same  respect  to  him,  as  if  he  were  now 
alive,  and  overlooking  my  paper  while  I  vnite. 
His  judgment  of  an  heroick  poem  was  this:— 
Tha$  it  ought  to  be  dressed  in  a  more  fanuliar  and 
Kasj  shape  \  more  fitted  to  the  common  actions  and 
passions  of  human  life  i  and,  in  short,  mere  Hie  a 
glass  oftiature,  shewing  us  ourselves  in  our  ordsnatry 
habits,  and  figuring  a  more  practicable  virtue  to  us, 
than  was  done  by  the  ancients  or  modems.^*  Thus, 
he  takes  the  image  of  an  heroick  poem  fixim  the 
'  drama,  or  stage-poetry;  and  accordingly,  intended 
to  divide  it  into  five  books,  representing  the  same 
number  of  acts,  and  every  book  into  several 
cantos,  imitating  the  scenes  which  compose  our 
acts. 

But  this,  I  think,  is  rather  a  play  in  narration, 
as  I  may  call  it,  than  an  heroick  poem.  If  at 
least  you  will  not  prefer  the  opinion  of  a  single 
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man  to  the  practice  of  the  moat  excellent  authors/  ^ 
both  of  ancient  and  latter  ages.    I  am  no  admirer 
of  quotations }  but  you  shall  hear^  if  you  please^ 
one  of  the  ancients  delivering  his  judgment  on  this 
question ;  it  is  Petronius  Arbiter^  the  most  elegant, 
and  one  of  the  most  judicious  authors  of  the  Latin 
tongue ;  who,  after  he  had  ^ven  many  admirable 
rules  for  the  structure  and  beauties  of  an  epick 
poem,  concludes  all  in  these  following  words  :— 
^^  Ntm  emm  resgestie  versihu  cwnfrehendenJ^  sunf, 
quod  longe  melius  Uttarieifaduni:  seJ,  per  ambages^ 
deorumque  numsteria^pneciptafidus  est  liber  spiritus, 
ut  pofms  furentis  atmd  vaticinatio  appareat,  quam 
reUgios^e  oratiamSf  sub  testibus,  fides^    In  which 
sentencci  and  his  own  Essay  of  a  Poem  which  . 
fanmoiUately  he  ^ves  you,  it  is  thought  he  taxes 
Lucan,  who   followed  too  much  the  truth  of 
history  \  crowded  sentences  together ;  was  too  full 
of  points }    and  too  often  offered  at  somewhat 
which  had  more  of  the  sting  of  an  epigram,  than 
of  the  dignity  and  state  of  an  heroick  poem.   Lucan 
used  not  much  the  help  of  his  Heathen  Deities : 
there  was  neither  the  ministry  of  the  gods^  nor  the 
precipitation  of  the  soul,  nor  the  fiiry  of  a  prophet, 
(of  which  my  author  ftpeaksy)  in  his  Phaksalia  : 
he  treats  you  more  like  a  philosopher,  than  a  poet  t 
and  instructs  you  in  verse,  with  what  he  had  been 
taught  by  his  uncle  Seneca  in  prose.    In  ond 
word,  he  walks  soberly  b*feoc,  when  he  might  fly* 
Tet  lAican  b  not  always  this  religious  historian* 
The  oracle. of  Appias,  and  the  witchcraft  of 
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Erictho  will  somewhat  atone  tat  hinit  who  wii^ 
indeed,  bound  up  by  an  ill-choeen  and  known 
argument,  to  follow  truth  with  great  eiactneaa. 
For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  neither  Horner^ 
Virgil,  Statins,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  nor  our  English 
Spencer,  could  have  formed  their  poems  half  so . 
beautiful,  without  those  gods  and  spirits,  and  those 
enthusiastick  parts  of  poetry  which  compose  the 
most  noble  parts  of  all  their  writings.  And  I  wiU 
ask  any  man  who  loves  heroick  poetry,  (for  I  will 
not  dispute  their  tastes  who  do  not,)  if  the  Ghost 
of  Polydorus  in  Virgil,  the  enchanted  Wood  in 
Tasso,  and  the  Bower  of  Bliss  in  Spencer,  (which 
he  borrows  from  that  admirable  Italian,)  could  have 
been  omitted  without  taking  fiom  their  works 
some  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  them  ?  And  if 
any  man  object  the  improbabilities  of  a  spirit      | 

/\  appearing,  or  of  a  palace  raised  by  magick,  I  ^ 
boldly  answer  him,  that  an  heroick  poet  is  not  i 
tied  to  a  bare  representation  of  what  is  true,  or  i 
exceeding  probable,  but  that  he  may  let  himself  ^  ^ 
loose  to  visionary  objects,  and  to  the  representation  . 
of  such  things  as  depending  not  on  sense,  and      ( 

--^     therefore  not  to  be  comprehended  by  knowledge^ 

may  give  him  a  freer  scope  for  imagination.    It  is      | 
enough,  that  in  all  ages  and  religions  the  greatest 
\      part  of  mankind    have   believed  the  p#wer  of 
inogick,  and  that  there  arc  spirits  or  spectres  which      ^ 
have  appeared.    This^I  sayijijoumkltion^noi^         ; 
for  poetry!,  and  I  dare  &ther  affirm,  thatlhe 
whole  doctrine  of  separated  beings,  whether  those 
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spirits  are  incorporeal  substances,  (which  Mr. 
Hobbcsi  with  some  reason,  thinks  to  imply  a 
oontradiction,)  or  that  they  are  a  thinner  and  more 
aerial  sort  of  bodies,  (as  some  of  the  Fathers  have 
conjectured,)  may  better  be  explicated  by  poets, 
than  by  philosophers  or  divines.  For  their  specu- 
btions  on  this  subject  iaure  wholly  poetical ;  they  ^ 
have  only  their  fimcy  for  their  guide )  and  that, 
being  sharper  in  an  excellent  poet  than  it  is  likely  it 
should  be  in  a  phlegmatick,  heavy  gown-man,  will 
i  sec  fiuther  in  its  own  empire,  and  produce  more 
satisfactory  notions  on  those  dark  and  doubtful 
problems. 
!  Some  men  think  they  have  raised  a  great  argu- 

!       ment  against  the  use  of  spectres  and  magick  in 
I       heroick  poetry,  by  saying-— they  are  unnatural^ 
\       but,  whether  they  or  I  believe '  there  are  suchj 
things^,  is  not  material;   it  is  enough  that,  for 
aught  we  know,  they  may  be  in  nature;  and 
whatcvw^is^jnay^ 
Neither  am  I  much  concerned  at  Mr.  Cowley^s 
verses  before  Gondibert ;  though  his  authority  is 
almost  sacred  to  me.    It  is  true,  he  has  resembled 
j       the  old  epick  poetry  to  a  fantastick  fairy*land ;  but . 
he  has  contradicted  himself  by  his  own  example ;  ^ 
for  he  has  himself   madcl  use  of  angels,  and 
visions,  in  his  Davidbis,  lis  well  as  Tasso  in  his 
GonrRBT. 

What  I  have  written  on  this  subject  will  not  be 
thought  digression  by  the  reader,  if  he  please  to 
remember  what  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
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JBtfay,*— that  I  have  modeUed  my  Herobk  Pli^ 
by  the  rules  of  an  Heroick  Poem.  And,  if  that 
be  the  moatm^il^  the  roost  pleasant,  and  the  roost 
instruQUxe^wa^^^j^  verse,  and,  withal, 

the  highest  pattern  of  hnroan  life,  as  all  poets 
have  agreed,  I  shall  need  no  other  argument  to 
justify  roy  choice  in  this  iroitation.  One  advan* 
tage  the  draroa  has  above  the  other,  naroely,  that 
y  it  represents  to  view,  what  the  poem  only  does 
relate  s  and  Segmus  irritant  animum  dtmssa  fer 
mrem^  quam  qua  $wit  acuUs  suhjecta  Jiddibus^  as 
Horace  tells  us. 

To  those  who  object  my  frequent  use  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  my  representations  of  battles,— 
I  answer,  I  introduced  them  not  on  the  English 
stage :  *  Shakspeare  used  them  frequently  \  and, 
though  Jonson  shows  no  battle  in  his  Catiline, 
yet  you  hear  from  behind  the  scenes,  the  sounding 
of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  fighting  armies. 
But  I  add  farther;  that  these  warlike  instruments, 
and,  even  their  presentations  of  fighting  on  the' 
stage,  are  no  more  than  necessary  to  produce  the 
effects  of  an  Heroick  Play ;  that  is,  to  raise  the 
.  imagination  of  the  audience,  and  to  persuade  them, 
\  for  the  time,  that  what  they  behold  on  the  theatre 
is  really  performed.  The  poet  is,  then,  to  endea- 
vour an  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the 
spectators ;  for  though  our  fancy  will  contribute 
to  its  own  deceit,  yet  a  writer  ought  to  help  its 
operation.  And  that  the  Red  Bull  ^  has  formerly 
*  See  p.  71.  D.6. 
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done  the  samCi  is  no  more  an  argument  against 
our  practice!  than  it  would  b^  for  a  physician  to 
foibear  an  approved  medicine,  because  a  mounte- 
bank has  used  it  with  success. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  Heroick 
Plays.  I  might  now,  with  the  usual  eagerness  of 
an  author,  niake  a  particular  defence  of  this.  But 
the  common  opinion,  (how  tinjust  soever,)  has  been 
so  much  to  my  advantage,  that  I  have  reason  to 
be  satbfied ;  and  to  suffer  with  patience  all  that 
can  be  urged  against  it. 

For,  otherwise,  what  can  be  more  easy  for  me, 
than  to  defend  the  character  of  Almanzor,  which 
is  one  great  exception  that  is  made  against  tho  . 
play  ?  It  is  said,  that  Almanzor  is  no  perfect 
pattern  of  heroick  virtue  i  that  he  is  a  contemner 
of  kings  t  and  that  he  is  made  to  peHbnq^ 
impossibilities. 

I  must,  therefore  avow,  in  the  first  place,  from  ^ 
whence  I  took  the  character.  The  first  image  I 
had  of  him,  was  ffx>m  the  Achilles  of  Homer  t  the 
next  (rom  Tasso*s  Rinaldo,  who  was  a  copy  of  the 
former  {  and  the  third  from  the  Artaban  of  Mon* 
sieur  Calpranede  s  who  has  fanitated  both.  'The 
original  of  these,  Achilles,  is  taken  by  Homer  for 
his  hero ;  and  is  described  by  him  as  one,  who  in 
strength  and  courage  surpcmed  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  army,  but,  withal,  of  so  fiiy  a  temper^ 
so  impatient  of  an  injury,  even  from  his  Uhg 
and  general,  that,  when  his  mistress  was  to  be 
forced  from  him  by  the  comitoand  of  Agamemnon^ 
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he  not  only  disobeyed  it,  but  returned  him  an       | 
aniwer  full  of  eontumelys  and  in  the  most  oppro- 
brious tenns  be  could  imagine.  Th^areHomer's       ^ 
words  which  iUlow,  and  I  have  cited  but 'Some  few       i 
amongst  a  multitude : 

U.  «•  V.  ss^.  ^ 

AiV«oCo(fC  (3«0*»^turj'&e«    II.  ».  v.  231.  | 

Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far  in  his  insolence,  as  U>       ! 
draw  out  his  sword,  with  intention  to  kill  him : 

and,  if  Minerva  had  not  appeared,  and  held  his  I 

hand,  he  had  executed  his  design  1  and  it  was  all  I 

she  could  do  to  dissuade  him  from  it.    The  event  ; 

was  that  he  left  the  army,  and  woMold  fight  no  j 

more.    Agamemnon  gives  his  character  thus  to  I 

Nestor :  ; 

} 

'AXA'  if  anif  atkih  wffi  viUm  IJpi/uiffai  SxXm^  \ 

II.  a.  V.  087,  s88.  ^ 

and  Horace  gives  the  same  description  of  him  in        | 
his  Art  of  Poetry  :  ; 

— -  H(maralum  siforii  repoms  AckiUemt  \ 

Impiger^  iracundus^  ifuxoroMiSf  acer^  ' 

Jura  negei  siti  naia^  mhU  nan  arrogH  arms.  i 

Tasso*s  chief  character,  Rinaldo,  was  a  man  of        j 
the  same  temper;  for  when  he  had  slain  Gemando^         ! 
in  his  heat  of  passion,  he  not  only  refused  to  be 
judged  by  Godfrey,  his  general,  but  threatened, 
that  if  he  came  to  seize  him,  he  would  right  him« 
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8elf  by  arms  upon  him  t  witness  these  IbUomng 
lines  of  Tasso: 

Venga  ^H^  e  manJi^  io  ierrt/ermo  Upiede  9 
GiuJiciJlan  tra  not  la  sorte^  €  tarme  : 
Fera  iragedia  vuol  eke  i*  apprtsenH^ 
Per  lor  Jiforto^  aUe  nemicke  genti. 

You  sec  how  little  these  great  authors  did 
esteem  the  point  of  honour^  so  much  magnified  by 
the  French,  and  so  ridiculously  aped  by  us.  They 
made  their  heroes  men  of  honour ;  but  so,  as  noi( 
to  divest  them  quite  of  human  passions  and  frail- 
ties :  they  content  themselves  to  shew  you,  whalL 
men  of  great  spirits  would  certainly  do,  when  they 
were  provoked,  notwhat  Jhfy  wrir  nhligcd-to.do 
by JhkstrictJiilcaLQC .moral  yiitue.  For  my  own  ^ 
part,  I  declare  myself  for  Homer  and  Tasso  i  and 
am  more  in  love  with  Achilles  and  Rinaldo, 
than  with  Cyrus  and  Oroondates.  I  shall  never 
subject  my  characters  to  the  French'  standard, 
where  love  and  honour  are  to  be  weighed  by  drams 
and  scruples  I  yet,  where  I  haY&.dcsigned  the 
gattenis^_ex^^  as  in  this  play  arc 

the  parts  of  Almahide,  of  Ozmyh,  and  Boizayda, 
I  may  safely  challenge  the  best  of  theirs. 

But  Almantor  is  taxed  with  changing  sides: 
and  what  tie  has  he  on  him  to  the  contrary )  He 
is  not  bom  their  subject  whom  he  serves  i  and  he 
is  injured  by  them  to  a. very  high  degree.  He 
threatens  them,  and  speaks  insolently  of  sovereign 
power  t  but  so  do  Achilles  and  Rinaldo,  who  wem 
subjects  and  soldiers  to  Agamemnon  and  Godfrey 
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of  BuUoigne.  He  tallu  extravagantly  in  bis  pas* 
son  t  but,  if  I  would  take  tbe  pains  to  quote  an 
bundred  passages  of  Ben  Jonson*s  Cetbegusi  I 
could  easily  sbew  yoU|  tbat  tbe  Rbodooiontades  of 
Almanaor  are  neitber  so  irretional  as  bisp  nor  so 
inopofisible  to  be  put  in  execution ;  for  Cetbegus 
tbreatens  to  destroy  imture^and  to  raise  a  new  one 
out  of  it }  to  kill  all  the  senate  for  bis  part  of  the 
action ;  to  look  Cato  dead }  and  a  tbousand  otber . 
things  as  extravagant^  he  says,  but  performs  not 
one  action  in  the  play. 

But  none  of  the  former  calumnies  will  stick : 
and  therefore^  it  is  at  last  charged  upon  me,  that 
Almanzor  does  all  things ;  or  if  you  will  have  an 
absurd  accusation,  in  their  nonsense  who  make  it^ 
that  he  performs  impossibilities :  they  say,  that 
being  a  stranger,  he  appeases  two  fighting  factions, 
when  the  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign  could 
not.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  improbable  of  all 
his  actions ;  but,  it  is  far  from  being  impossible. 
Their  king  had  made  himself  contemptible  to  his 
people,-*-as  the  History  of  Granada  tells  us ;  and 
Almanzor,  though  a  stronger,  yet  was  already 
known  to  them  by  his  gallantry  in  the  Juego  de 
toros,  his  engagement  on  the  weaker  side,  and 
more  especially  by  the  character  of  his  person  and 
brove  actions,  given  by  Abdalla  just  before.  And, 
after  all,  the  greatness  of  the  enterprize  consisted 
only  in  the  daring ;  for  he  had  the  king's  guards 
to  second  him ;  but  we  have  read  both  of  Caesar, 
and  many  other  generals,  who  have  not  only 
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calmed  a  mutiny  with  a  word,  but  have  presented 
themselves  single  before  an  army  of  their  enemies  i 
which,  upon  sight  of  them,  has  revolted  from  thefar 
own  leaders,  and  come  over,  to  their  trenches.  In 
the  rest  of  Almanzor*8  actions,  you  see  him  for 
the  most  part  victorious }  but,^e  same  fortune 
has^onstamlj^tei^  who  were 

notjmaginary.  Yet,  you  stee  it  no  inheritance  to 
him ;  for,  in  the  first  part,  he  is  made  a  prisoner^ 
and,  in  the  last,  defeated,  and  not  able  to  preserve 
the  city  fiom  being  taken.  If  the  history  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Guise  be  true,  he  hazarded  more, 
and  performed  not  less  in  Naples,  than  Almanzor 
is  feigned  to  have  done  in  Granada.^ 

i         V  **  The  two  parti  of  Thb  Conquest  op  Granada/' 
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says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  are  written  with  a  seeming  deter« 
mination  to  glut  the  publick  with  dramaticii  wonders ;  to 
exhibit*  in  its  highest  elevation,  a  theatrical  meteor  of 
incredible  love  and  impossible  valour,  and  to  leave  no 
I  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the  extravagance  of  posterity* 
I  All  tlie  rays  of  romantick  heat,  whether  amorous  or 
j  warlike,  glow  in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration. 
I  He  is  above  all  laws  $  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints ;  he 
/  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wherever  he  appears* 
i  .  He  fights  without  enquiring  the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite 
I  of  the  obligations  of  justice,  of  rejection  by  hismistreu, 
\  and  of  prohibition  from  the  dead*  Yet  the  scenes  are 
j  for  the  most  part  delightful ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illui* 
)  trious  depravity  and  majestick  m^ness :  such  as  if  it  ia 
I  somethnes  despised,  is  often  reverenced,  and  in  which  the 
;       ridiculous  is  often  mingled  with  the  astonishing/* 
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I  have  been  too  tedious  in  this  Bfdogyi  bat  to 
make  lome  flatisfiiction»  I  will  leave  the  rest  of  my 
play  exposed  to  the  criticks,  without  defence. 

The  cbncermnent  of  it  is  wholly  passed  fitm  me^ 
and  ought  .to  be  in  them  who  have  been  &vourable 
to  it»  and  are  somewhat  obliged  to  defend  their 
own  opinions*  That  there  are  errours  in  it^  I  deny 
not; 

Asi  opere  m  ianiofas  ai  ohrepere  somnum.^ 

Put  I  have  already  swept  the  stakes ;  and^  with 
the  common  good  fortune  of  prosperous  game- 
sters^ can  be  content  to  sit  quietly^-— to  hear  my 
fortune  cursed  by  some^  and  my  faults  arraigned 
by  others ;  and  to  suffer  both  without  reply. 

*  Horace's  line  if, 
Verum  cfere  in  longo^tfi  eU  ohrefne  somnkm. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

Thiy  who  have  best  succeeded  on  the  itage. 
Have  itiU  conform'd  their  geniui  to  their  age. 
Thus  Joiuon  did  mechanick  humour  show. 
When  men  were  dull,  and  conversation  low. 
Then  comedy  vnM  faultless,  but  *twu  coarse : 
Cobb's  tankard  was  a  jest,  and  Otter's  horse. 
And,  as  their  comedy,  their  love  was  mean ; 
Except  by  chance,  in  some  one  labour'd  scene. 
Which  mAst  atone  for  an  ill-writteii  play. 
They  rose ;— but  at  their  height  could  seldom  sciy. 
Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comer  sped; 
And  they  have  kept  it  since,  by  being  dead : 
But,  were  they  now  to  write,  when  criticks  weigh 
Each  line,  and  every  word,  thraughoui  a  pfay. 
None  of  them,  no  not  Jonson  in  his  height. 
Could  past,  without  allowing  grains  for  weight. 
Think  it  not  envy,  that  these  truths  are  told ; 
Our  Poet's  pot  malicious,  though  he^s  bold. 
'Tis  not  to  brand  them,  that  their  faults  are  shown» 
But,  by  their  errours,  to  excuse  his  own. 
If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  rais'd, 
*Tis  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais'd. 
Wit's  now  arriv'd  to  a  more  high  degree ; 
Ournative  language  more  rcfin*d  and  free : 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  speak  more  wit. 
In  conversation,  than  those  poets  writ. 
Then,~one  of  these  is,  consequently,  true; 
That  what  this  poet  writes,  comes  short  of  you. 
And  imitates  you  ill,  (which  most  he  fears,) 
Or  else  his  writing  is  not  worse  tlian  theirs. 
Yet,  though  you  judge  (as  sure  the  criticks  will) 
That  some  before  him  writ  with  greater  skill, 
In  this  one  praise  he  has  their  fame  surpass'd. 
To  please  an  age  more  gallant  than  the  last. 


•  DEFENCE 

OF 

THE   EPILOGUEi 

OR  ; 

Air  B6SAT  OK  THB  DRAMATICS  POBTRT  Or  THB  ' 
LAST  AOB. 

*  - 

i  JL  HB  promises  of  Authors,  that  they  will 

{  write  again,  arc,  in  effeet,  a  threatening  of  their 
readers  with  aome  new  impertinence;  and  they 

;  who  perform  not  what  they  promise,  will  have 
.  their  pardon  on  easy  terms.  It  is  from  this  con- 
sideration that  I  oomM  be  glad  to  spare  you  the 
trouble  which  I  am  now  ^ving  you,  of  a  Post- 
script,^ if  I  were  not  obliged  by  many  reasons  to 
igrrite  somewhat  concerning  our  present  Plays,  and 
those  of  pur  predecessors  on  the  English  stage«' 

^  It  appear!  from  the  original  copyi  which  here  read^^ 

^       Prfia^  instead  o(  Poststripi^  that  the  authoi'  at  fim 

\       intended  to  prefix  this  Essay  to  his  play  as  a  preliminary 

\       discourse.    As*  it  relates  to  the  Epiloguei  it  was  iHth 

more  propriety  subjoined  to  it. 

'  *"  la  the  Epilogue  to  the  Second  Ptft  of  Thb  Conqusit 
or  Oram  AbA«  Drydcn. indulges  his  (mrotttite  pleasure  in 
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The  troth  is^  I  have  so  fiir  engaged  myaelf  in  a 
bold  Epik^ue  to  this  piayi  wherein  I  have  aome- 
what  tiaxed  the  former  writing,  that  it  was  necesaaiy 
for  roe  dther  not  to  print  it^  or  to  show  thati  couU 
defend  it.  Yet  I  would  so  maintain  my  opinion  of 
the  present  age,  as  not  to  be  wanting  in  my  vene* 
ration  for  the  past  ( I  would  ascribe  to  dead  authoci 
their  just  prdses,  in  those  things  wherein  they  have 
excelled  us ;  and  in  those  wherein  we  contend 
with  them  for  the  pre-eminence,  I  would  acknow- 
ledge our  advantages  to  the  age,  and  claim  no 
victory  from  our  wit.  This  being  what  I  have 
proposed  to  myself,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought 
arrogant,  when  I  enqiiire  into  their  errours.    For 

discrediting  his  predeceuon;  and  this  Epilogue  he  has 
defended  by  a  long  Postscript.  He  had  promised  a  Second 
Dialogue,  in  which  he  should  nuntjully  treat  of  ike  virtues 
and  faults  (f  the  Enghsk  poets ^  who  have  written  in  the 
dranuUick^  efick^  or  fyrick  way.  [Sqe  p.  38.]  This  promise 
was  never  formally  performed ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
dramatic'k  writers,  he  has  given  in  his  prefaces,  and  in  this 
Postscript,  something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to 
exalt  himself  by  the  comparison,  he  shews  faults  distinctly, 
and  only  praises  excellence  in  general  terms.**-— Johnson's 
Life  of  Dryden. 

Langbatne  informs  us,  that  he  had  seen  the  two  pans 
of  The  CpNquEST  or  Granada  acted  with  great  ap- 
plause. His  continuator,  Gildon,  however,  adds  a 
curious  circumstance ;  that  "  the  success  of  these  plays 
was  not  owing  to  the  excellency  of  the  poet's  performance, 
but  to  the  extravagance ;  for  he  had  always  observed  them 
to  have  the  effect  of  comtdy  on  the  audience." 
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we  live  in  an  age  bo  scepticali  that  as  it  deter* 
mines  little,  so  it  takes  nothing  from  antiquity 
.  on  trust  I  and  I  profess  to  have  no  other  ambition 
in  this  Essay,  than  that  poetry  may  not  go  back* 
\nxAf  when  all  other  arts  and  sciences  are  ad* 
vancing.  Whoever  censures  me  for  this  enquiryi 
let  him  hear  his  character  firom  Horace : 

Ingems  n<m  UUfavd^  plaudit  jut  se^uUist 
Nostra  sedimffugnai\  ncs  nostraque  Svidus  cSi. 

He  favours  not  dead  wiu«  but  hates  the  living. 

It  was  upbraided  to  that  excellent  poet,  that  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  writings  of  his  predecessor 
Lucilius,  because  he  had  said,  Ludlium  hittJenhm 
fiutrt^  that  he  ran  muddy ;  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  retrenched  from  his  Satires  many  unnecessary 
verses.  But  Horace  makes  Lucilius  himself  to ' 
justify  him  from  the  imputation  of  envy,  by  telling 
you  that  he  would  have  done  the  same,  had  he 
lived  in  an  age  which  was  more  refined : 

Si  ford  hojC  nostrum/ato  delapsus  in  sttmm^ 
'  Deterent  siH  multa.  rtdderd  omne  quod  ultra 
Pifftdum  traherttur  :  &c. 

And,  both  in  the  whole  course  of  that  Satire, 
and  in  his  most  admirable  Epistie  to  Augustus,  he 
makes  it  his  business  to  prove  that  antiquity  aIon« 
is  no  plea  for  the  eicellency  of  a  poem }  but  that 
one  age  learning  frcmi  another,  the  last  (if  we  can 
suppose  an  eqiiality  of  wit  in  the  writers,)  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  more  and  better  than  the 
former..   And  this  I  think  is  the  sut6  of.the 


^ 
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qtieMlott  itt  dbfnite.  It  is  IhdIdbM  mf  (Mi  16 
iiiake  it  deai",  thAl  the  language,  wit^  and  tx^ 
\/ Venation  of  our  age,  ait  improved  and  refilled 
above  the  last  (  and  then  it  will  not  be  diffibult  ttf 
infer^  that  our  playA  have  received  some  part  of 
those  advantages. 

In  the  fim  place^  therefore,  it  will  be  rieeestary 
to  state  in  general,  what  this  refinement  is,  of 
which  we  treat;  and  that  I  think  will  not  be 
defined  amiss,  jin  improvanent  of  our  fFii,  Lam- 
guage^  ami  Conversation  %  or,  an  alteration  in  them 
for  the  better. 

To  begin  with  Language.  That  an  alteration 
is  lately  made  in  ouiii,  or  riince  the  writers  of  the  ^ 
last  age,  (in  which  1  comprehend  Shakspeare, 
Fletcher,  and  Jonson,)  is  manifest.  Any  man  who 
|-(iads  tho^  excellent  poets,  and  compares  their 
language  with  what  b  now  written,  will  ace  it 
almost  in  every  line.  But,  that  this  b  an  improve* 
inent  of  the  language,  or  an  alteration  for  the 
better,  will  not  so  easily  be  granted.  For  many 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  that  the  English  tongue 
was  then  in  the  height  of  its  perfection  s  that  from 
Jon9on*s  time  to  ouis  it  has  been  in  a  continual 
'  declination ;  like  that  of  the  Romans  from  the 
hge  of  Vik^il  to  Statins,  and  so  downward  to 
Claudiant  of  which,  not  only  Pctronius,  but 
Quintilian*  himself  so  much  complains,  under  the  ^ 

«  Who  the  Author  of  this  deservedly  admired  Dialogiia 
wsi,  has  ioog  been  a  questiQn  among  the  learlied.    Betide 
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penon  of  Secundua,  in  his  fiunous  Dialogue  Dr 
Causit  corrupts  EloquinSut. 

But  to  8hew  that  our  language  is  improvedi  and 
that  those  people  have  not  a  just  value  for  the  age 
in  which  thej  liyei  let  us  consider  in.  what  the. 
refinement  of  a  language  principally  consists :  that 
i%  mtker  in  rejecting  sueh  old  vfords  or  phrases 

Quintiliani  it  has  been  altributed  to  Suetonius,  and  to 
Tacitus  I  and  Mn  Melmoth,  the  elegant  translator  of  tliis 
piece,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  %iras  not  the  pro« 
duction  of  any  one  of  diose  celebrsted  writers.  It  was, 
however,  undoubtedly  written  by  Tacitus ;  as  is  proved 
decisively  by  a  slight  circumstance,  not  noticed  by  any  of 
the  ancient  criticks,  and  first  pointed  out  by  my  learned 
friend,  Dr.  Joseph  Stock,  formerly  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin^  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Tacitus,  if| 
four  volumes,  8vo;  1788.  This  proof  is  derived  from 
the  following  passages  in  the  Dialogue  on  Oratory,  com- 
|Mured  with  one  of  Pliliy's  Epistles. 

In  the  ninth  section  of  the  Dialogue,  we  find  theic  . 
words : 

**  Adjice,  quod  pcetist  si  modo  dignum  aliquid  elaboratt 
et  elGngere  velinti  relinquenda  conversatb  amiconim,  et 
jucuhditas  urbisi  deserenda  csetera  officia,  atque  ut  ipsi 
dicunt,  tn  nemora  d  lucos^  id  est,  in  solituclinem  receden* 
dumest.^ 

Again,  in  Met.  is. 

**  Nemora  veto  et  /a<t,  et  secretum  iter,  quod  Aper 
iacrepabat,  tantiun  liiihi  aSerunt  voluptatem,  ut;  inter 
prcctpttos  carminum  fructps  numerem.'' 

Pliny,  (£pifT.  lib.  Ix.  iep.  to.)  in  a  letter  to  TACfTOf, 
evidently  referring  to  the  foregoing  passages,'  thus  ad^ 
dresiei  him :— *<*  Itaque^dMafai  quiescunt,  que  f  tf  inter 
aeMi^tf/a^^icdmidodissimeperfcipuths.'*    *  * 


/ 


miw,  wikh  ar$  jMr#  fnfir,  mor$  smmdmg^  mid 
wnf§  PjgagUmiim 

The  rcMler  win  cnly  take  nodo^  that  when  I 
.qieak  of  rejecting  improper  words  and  phrawii  I 
mentioo  not  luch  as  are  antiquated  by  custom 
only ;  and^  as  I  may  say^  without  any  fiuilt  of 
thein.  For  in  this  case  the  refinement  can  be  ' 
but  accidental;  that  is,  when  the  words  and 
phrases  which  are  rejected,  happen  to  be  hnproper. 
Neither  would  I  be  understood,  when  I  speak  of 
impropriety  of  language,  either  wholly  to  accuse 
the  last  age,  or  to  excase  the  present ;  and  least 
of  all,  myself;  for  all  writers  have  their  imper- " 
fections  and  fellings ;  but  I  may  safely  conclude  in 
the  general,  that  our  improprieties  are  less  fire* 
quent,  and  less  gross  than  theirs.  One  testimony  ' 
of  this  is  undeniable ;  that  we  are  the  first  who 
have  observed  them ;  and,  certainly,  to  observe 
errours  is  a  great  step  to  the  correcting  of  them. 
But,  malice  and  partiality  set  apart,  let  any  man 
who  understands  English,  read  diligently  the  worb 
of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher ;  and  I  dare  undertake 
that  he  will  find  in  every  page  either  some  sole* 
cism  of  speech,  or  some  notorious  flaw  in  sense  •J 

>  These  notorious  fiaws  in  sense^  I  conceive,  will  be 
found  only  by  those  who  are  nol  well  acquainted  with  the 
phraseology  of  Shakspeare*s  time,  as  undoubtedly  oar 
author  was  not  when  he  wrote  this  piece*  He  tells  us 
himself  iii  his  Preface  to  Juvenal,  which  is  dated  August 
i8,  1698,  that  about  iyitxay  years  before,  on  die  suggestioa 
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and  yet  these  men  are  reverencedi  when  we  are 
not  forgiven.  That  their  wit  is  greats  and  many 
times  their  expressions  noble,  envy  itself  cannot 

deny: 

——«———  mqui  ego  ilHs  ddrakere  ausim 
HierenUm  cafUi  mulli  cum  laudt  coranam* 

But  the  times  were  ignorant  in  which  they  lived. 
Poetry  was  then,  if  not  in  its  infancy  among  us,  at 
least  not  arrived  to  its  vigour  and  maturity: 
witness  the  lameness  of  their  plots ;  many  of  which, 
especially  those  which  they  writ  first/  (for  even 
that  age  refined  itself  in  some  measure,)  were  mado 
up  of  some  ridiculous,  incoherent  story,  which  in 
one  play  many  times  took  up  the  business  of  an 
age.  I  suppose  I  need  not  name  pEfiiCLSs  Prince 
of  Tyre,  nor  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare: 


:      of  his  friend  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  (author  of  Essays 

^       on  Moral  Subjects*  and  other   ingenious, and  learned 

I       works,)  he  read  over  the  principal  English  poets,  with  a 

j       view  to  improve  his  language*  and  to  catch  some  of  their 

j       **  beautiful  turns  of  words  and  thoughu." — I  do  not  sup* 

pose  that  he  was  before  unacquainted  with  the  best  English 

I       poetSt  but  that  he  had  not  studied  them  with  care  and 

]       attention ;  nor  even  after  this  perusal«  did  he»  I  conceive, 

ever  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 

as  «very  intelligent  modem  reader  may  now  attaint  by 

means  of  those  researches  which  have  been  made  within 

!       these  forty  years,  into  the  allusions  and  language  of  our 

I       incomparable  dramatick  pott* 

j  ^  This  surely  was  said  at  findomi  and  without  authority, 

\       tor  the  .writer  manifestly  did  not  know  which  wera 

I       Shakspeare^s  eariiest  productions.    From  his  subsequent 

enuflieratbn,  he  app^  to  havt  thought  Piaictti,  Tut 
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bcndMiiiinyoftliereit,  asTmWivnE^tTAU^ 
3LaT£*i  Labour  LoiT^  Measurb  for  MiasvUi 
which  were  either  grounded  on  impombiliUeSi  or 
at  least  w  meanly  written^  that  the  comedy 
neither  caused  your  mirths  nor  the  serious  psrt 
your  concernment.  If  I  would  expatiate  on  this 
subject^  I  could  eaculy  demonstrate  that  our  ad- 
mired Fletcher^  who  writ  after  him,  neither  under- 
stood correct  plotting,  nor  that  which  they  call 
the  decorum  of  the  stage.  I  would  not  search  in 
his  worst  plays  for  examples :  he  who  would  con- 
mder  his  Philastbb,  his  Humorous  Lieutenant, 
his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  many  others 
which  I  could  name,  will  find  them  much  below 
the  applause  which  is  now  given  them ;  he  will 
I  see  Philaster  wounding  his  mistress,  and  after- 
wards his  boy,  to  save  himself:  not  to  mention  the^ 
Clown  who  enters  immediately,  and  not  only  has 
the  advantage  of  the  combat  against  the  hero,  but 
diverts  you  from  your  serious  concernment,  with 

Winter's  TalEi  and  Measure  roR  Measure,  to  have 
been  among  that  author's  early  productions :  but  Peri* 
CL£S«  at  least  in  its  present  fornii  was  probably  produced 
'  in  1607  or  1608 ;  The  Winter's  Tale  there  arc  very 
good  grounds  for  believing  to  have  been  produced  in 
l6i  ly  and  to  have  been  one  of  Shakspearc's  latest  works ; 
and  Measure  for  Measure,  it  is  almost  certain,  was  first 
represented  in  1603,  or  1604*  when  its  author  had  passed 
thix)ugh  more  than  half  of  his  theatrical  career.  That 
these  two  plays  should  have  been  considered  by  Dryden  as 
mean  performances^  is  truly  wonderful* 
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hiA  tidict]l6U8  fthd  tbsufd  rftilleiy.    In  his  Htf- 

MoROuft  LiftUTttNAKT  yoii  find  his  Demetrius 

and  leotitiui  staying  in  the  midst  d'  11  routed 

Mttyf  to  hear  the  oold  mirth  of  the  Lieutenant ; 

and  Demetrius  afterwards  appearing  with  a  pistol 

in  his  handi  in  the  next,  age  to  Alexander  the 

Greats  and  for  his  Shepherd^  he  falls  twie6  into 

the  former  indeeeney  of  wounding  women.  But 

these  absurdities,  which  those  poets  committed, 

}      may  more  properly  be  called  the  age^s  fault  than 

1      theirs*    For,  besides  the  want  of  education .  and  — 

I      leamingi  (which  was  their  particular  unbappinesSi) 

they  wanted  the  benefit  of  converse  1  but  of  that 

I  shall  speak  hcrcafteri  in  a  place  more  proper  for 

it.    Their  audiences  knew  no  better ;  and  there* 

i      fore  were  satisfied  with  what  they  brought*  Those 

I       who  call,  theirs  tie  Golden  Age  of  Poeity^  have  ^ 

I      only  this  reason  for  it,  that  they  were  then  content 

i       with  acorns,  before  they  knew  the  use  of  bread  V 

or  that  "'aaic  J|fu5c  was  become  a  proverb.    They 

j       had  many  who  admired  them,  and  few  who  blamed 

them  { and,  ceruinly,  a  severe  critick  is  the  greatest 

help  to  a  good  wit :  he  does  the  office  of  a  friend^    ^ 

while  he  designs  that  of  ah  enemy  1  and  his  malice 

keeps  a  poet  within  those  bounds^  which  the 

luxuriancy  of  his  fancy  would  tempt  him  toover* 

leap. 

But  it  18  not  their  plots  which  1  meant,  printi* 
pally,  to  tax  I  1  was  speaking  of  their  sense  and 
hihguage  t  and  I  data  almost  challenge  an)r  ma^ 
to  shew  me  a  page  together,  which  is  tentct  ih 
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botlu  As  bt  Ben  Jonaon^  I  am  bth  to  name 
biroj  because  he  is  a  moat  jodicious  writer  t  yet  he 
veiy  often  fidls  into  these  emmrs :  and  I  ODoe 
more  beg  the  reader's  pardont  for  accimng  him  of 
them.  Only  let  lum  consid^,  that  I  live  in  an 
age  where  my  least  fiiults  are  severely  censured ; 
and  that  I  liave  no  way  left  to  eitenuate  my  fiul- 
ings^  but  by  shewing  as  great  in  those  whom  we 
admire:  ^ 

Ca£muSt  inque  vicem  pnebemus  crura  sagiuii* 

I  cast  my  eyes  but  by  chance  on  Catilinb  ;  and 
in  the  three  or  four  last  pages^  found  enough  to 
conclude  that  Jonson  writ  not  correctly. 

— — — — ^  Let  die  long-hid  seedt 

Of  treason,  in  thee,  now  shoot  forth  in  deeds 

Ranker  than  horrour. 

In  reading  some  bombast  speeches  of  Macbbth^ 
which  are  not  to  be  understood^'  he  used  to  say, 
that  it  was  honour ;  and  I  am  much  aftaid  that 
this  is  so. 

Thy  parricide  late  on  thy  only  son, 

After  liis  mother,  to  make  empty  way 

For  thy  last  wicked  nuptials,  worse  than  M9 

That  blaze  that  act  of  thy  incestuous  life, 

Which  gain'd  thee  at  once  a  daughter  and  a  wife. 

-  '  Here  we  have  another  proof  of  our  author*s  not 
having  lufiiciently  studied  the  language  of  his  prede- 
eessors.  He  who  is  perfectly  conversant  with  the  writert 
ciontemporary  with  Shakspeare,  will  not,  I  believe,  ac. 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  single  passage  in  thii  noble 
tragedy  not  to  be  understood. 
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The  sense'  is  here  extremely  perplexed  t  and  I 
doubt  the  word  they  is  fidse  grammar. 

'  And  be  free 

Not  heaven  iuelf  from  thy  impiety. 

Asyftehfsis,  or  ill  placing  of  words^  of  which  l\illy 
so  much  complains  in  oratory.  ^ 

The  wivett  and  deni  of  beasti«  could  not  receive 
The  bodiei  that  those  souls  were  frightedyi'^si. 

The  preposition  in  the  end  of  the  sentences  a 
common  fiiult  with  him^  and  which  I  have  but 
lately  observed  in  my  own  writings.^ 

What  all  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth. 
Plague,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  aiito. 
The  sword,  nor  surfeits;  let  thy  fury  do. 

Here  are  both  the  former  faults :  fbr^  besides  that 
the  preposition  unto  is  placed  last  in  the  verse,  and 
at  the  half  periodi  and  is  redundant,  there  is  the 
former  sytuhysls  in  the  word»— Mr  swt^d^  war 
mrfntt^  which,  in  construction,  ought  to  have 
been  placed  before  the  other. 

^  He  accordingly,  on  a  revision,  corrected  this  iftac* 
cura^  in  every  sentence  of  his  Essay  on  pRAMATtciC 
PoiSY,  in  which  it  occurred. 

9  This  ill  placing  of  words,  as  our  author  calls  it,, 
was  so  much  the  language  of  that  day,  that  it  must  be 
considered  as  the  common  phraseology,  and  cannot  be 
imputed  as  a  blemish  either  to  Jonson  or  Shakspeare;  in 
whose  writings,  «as  well  as  in  all  the  productions  of  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  tt  ts  ire(|ueDtiy  feund. 
JtesrA  would  here  pcrhqps  be  ome  elegant  than  tmk 
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CatifiMfiyiof  QBdiegii%  thafc  fcr  his  nk*  k» 
would 

Go  M 1^  tbe  fp4f,  Uu  ligbtAiiif,  wren 
The  engine  CrDm  tbe  Cyclops»  wApvtJurt 
MJau  fifaJiiU  doud ,  and  itand  his  ire. 

Togo  M  upoM,  is  only  to  go  op  twice  To  ^*  (An 
fire  at  face  of  n  full  cloud/*  was  not  undeistood  in 
his  own  time  ;--*''  and  stand  his  irei^*  besides  the 
antiquated  word  iu,  there  is  the  article  Us,  which 
makes  false  construction  :  and  living  fire  at  the 
fiice  of  a  cloud,  is  a  periect  image  of  shooting, 
however  it  came  to  be  known  in  those  days  to 
Catiline. 


i 

r 

i 

{ 

odien  there  ve,  ^ 


Whom  envy  to  the  state  draws  and  pulls  on, 

For  cooaineliei  ncurei ;  $nA  mt^  are  sure  ^aer*  . 

OtHS,  in  the  plural  number :  but  that  is  fifeqvent 
with  him ;  for  he  says,  not  long  after, 

Caesar  and  Crassus,  if  they  be  iH  men, 
Are  mighty  ones. 
I        Such  men.  ihey  do  not  tuceour  more  ihe  cauif»  &€• 

1  Thp  redundant*  / 

mido\  but  this  redundancy  was  also  authorised  by  the 
common  usage  of  the  time.  In  the  next  quotation, 
•ur  author's  objection  to  the  personal  pronoiui  his  being 
tised  instead  of  the  iMUtral  t^«  Cumishes  another  proof 
how  little  he  was  at  this  time  acquainted  with  ancient 
phraseology.  It  was  the  ordinary  hmguage  of  eveiy 
wnterandspeakerof  those  days,  in  prose' and  verae.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  ^  mighty  mu^  and  ^  Such  men,  A/tf 
do  fu)t  swear,*'.&c.  which  are  nfterwjffds  objeacd  to. 
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Tbo*  heaven  should  speak  with  all  kis  wralh  al  oncCf 
We  should  stand  upright  and  unfear*J.  * 

ffis  18  ill  syntax  with  heaven ;  and  by  wfiftaid  he  ^ 
means^-unafiaid :  words  of  a  quite  contrary  signi* 
iication. 

Thepifrts  are  o/m.— -He  perpetually  uses  ports  . 
for  gates ;  which  is  an  afTccted  errour  in  huuj  to 
introduce  Latin  by  the  loss  of  the  English  idiom  i 
as  in  the  translation  of  Tully's  speeches  he  usually 
does. 

Well-placing  of  words  for  the  sweetness  of  pro- 
nunciation was  not  known  till  Mr.  Waller  intro- 
duced it ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
if  Ben  Jonson  has  many  such  lines  as  these : 

But  being  bred  up  in  his  fathers  needy  fwtunes^ 
brought  up  ifis  sister^ s  prostitution^  Uc. 

But  mtenness  of  expression  one  would  think  not 
to  be  his  errour  in  a  tragedy,  which  ought  to  be  more 
high  and  sounding  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry  i 

'  The  common  use  of  the  personal  for  the  neutiil 
pronoun  has  been  already  noticaedL  As  for  mftar'i.  if  our 
avthor  had  carefuBy  studied  our  aacieiA  iaaguage,  ht 
would  hav«  Ibundthat  io ftar^  as  often  meant  to  Urrify  9$ 
to  be  intimidaUd ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  impro* 
priety  in  using  die  word  urfear^d  with  the  sense  ^f  sm* 
j  tfrmi.  Kor  is  such  a  usage  peculiar  to  the  English 
language ;  as  may  be  proved  by  Uie  double  signification  of 
the  word  otadom  Latin»  and  many  other  verbs«— -P^i 
for^tffeii  which  is  next  objected  td^  is  found  in  many  of 
our  snci^nt  writers,  and  b  yti  the  cMuiMm  Itf^pisgi  of 
Scotbni*     .       ^ 


J 
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and  yet  amongst  many  othen  in  Catiuitb  I  find 
these  four  lines  together : 

So  Asia,  thou  art  cruelly  even 
Wich  ut,  for  all  the  blows  cbee  ghren : 
When  we,  whose  virtues  conquer'd  thee, 
Tlius  by  thy  vices  ruined  be. 

Be  there  b  false  English^fbr ^r//  though  the  rhyme 
hides  it. 

But  I  am  willing  to  dose  the  hooky  partly  out 
of  veneration  to  the  author,  partly  out  of  wearinesa 
to  pursue  an  argument  which  b  so  fruitful  in  so 
small  a  compass.  And  what  correctness,  after 
this,  can  be  expected  from  Shakspeare  or  from 
Fletcher,  who  wanted  that  learning  and  care  which  • 
Jonson  had )  I  ^will  therefore  spare  my  own 
trouble  of  enquiring  into  their  faults ;  whq,  had  i 
they  lived  now,  had  doubtless  written  more  cor-  | 
rectly.  I  suppose  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  | 
affirm,  (as  I  think  I  safely  may,)  that  these  and  the 
like  errours  which  I  taxed  in  the  most  correct  of 
the  last  age,  are  such,  into  which  we  do  not  ordi* 
narily  fall.  I  think  few  of  our  present  writers 
would  have  left  behind  them  such  a  line  as  tliis : 

Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds. 

But  that  gross  way  of   two   comparatives  was 

*  Be  for  arCf  though  now  become  somewhat  antiquated, 
is  frequently  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  was 
the  common  language  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
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then  ordinary  i'  and  therefore  more  pardonable  ik 
i       Jonson.  i 

j  As  for  the  other .  part  of  refining,  which  consists 

''       in  receiving  new  words  and  phrases,  I  shall  not 
I       insist  much  on  it    It  is  obvious  that  we  havo 

admitted  many,  some  of  which  we  wanted,  and 

therefore  our  language  is  the  richer  for  them,' as 
;  it  would  be  by  importation  of  bullion  ;  others  are 
]       rather  ornamental  than  necessary ;  yet  by  their 

admission,  the  language  is  become  more  courtly, 

and  our  thoughts  are  better  dressed.  These  are  to 
\      be  found  scattered  in  the  writers  of  our  age ;  and  it 

is  not  my  business  to  collect  them.  They  who 
)      have  lately  written  with  most  care,  have,  I  believe^ 

taken  Horace  for  their  guide;  that  is,  not  to  be 
I      too  hasty  in  receiving  of  words,  but  rather  to  stay 
1      till  custom  has  made  them  familiar  to  us : 
Qumpena  arUtrium  est^  djuSf  d  norma  loqumS* 

\  For  I  cannot  approve  of  their  way  of  refining,  who 
]      corrupt  our  English  idiom  by  mixing  it  too  much 

with  French :  that  is  a  sophistication  of  language, 
j  not  an  improvement  of  it )  a  turning  English  into 
i  French,  rather  than  a  refining  of  English  by 
1      French.    We  meet  daily  with  those  fops,  who 

yaluQ  themselves  on  their  travelling,  and  pretend 

!  ■  The  lime  obsecvation  ihiy  be  applied  to  lilmott  all 

)      the  dheriniUncei  here  pteduced.    Out  author,  however, 

it  ippcan'fi^  thii  kemilk,  did  not  know  thia  th(d'|ire. 

ceding  phmedlogjr  wii  st  hiQeh  ntictioned  by  the  utiktuj 

«uge  of  the  time,  at  tht  double  cbAnpimtV^k     . 

vout.  B 


\ 
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tbey  cannot  express  their  mnning  in  EngKal^ 
because  they  would  put  off  to  us  some  French 
phrase  of  the  hst  edition  i  without  considering 
diaty  for  aught  they  knour,  we  have  a  better  of  our 
own^  But  these  are  not  the  men  who  are  to  refine 
US ;  their  talent  is  to  prescribe  fiuhions^  not  words  i 
at  best  they  are  biily  serviceable  to  a  writer^  so  st^  { 
Ennius  was  to  Virgil.  He  may  aumm  ex  ttercori 
€oUigere\  for  it' is  hard  if^  amongst  many  inagw^ 
nificant  phrases,  there  happen  not  something  worth 
preserving ;  though  they  themselves,  like  Indians^  ^  [ 
know  not  the  value  of  their  own  commodity.  { 

There  b  yet  another  way  of  improving  lan«  I 
guage,  which  poets  especially  have  practised  in  all  I 
ages ;  that  is,  by  applying  received  words  to'  a  | 
new  signification ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  meant  by 
Horace,  in  that  precept  which  is  so  variously 
construed  by  expositors :  | 

Dixeris  tgrtgit^  notum  si  cMida  virium  | 

JUddidcritjunciura  nauum.    .  -  '  f 

And,  in  this  way;  he  himself  had  a  particular  | 

happiness;  using  all  the  tropes,  and  particular  | 

metaphors,  with  that  grace  which  is  observable  in  \ 

his  Odes ;  where  the  beauty  of  expression  is  often  | 

greater  than  that  of  thought;  as  in  that  one  | 

example,  amongst  an  infinite  number  of  others,  it  i 

vulius  mmkmi  luhrkus  aspuL  [ 

And  therefore,  though  he  innovated  little,  he  [ 

may  justly  be  called  a  great  refiner  of  the  Roman  \ 

tongue.  This  choice  of  words,  and  heightening  of  | 

i 


i 
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their  natural  signification,  was  obaerved  in  him  by 
the  writers  of  the  following  ages }  for  Petroniui 
says  cf  him^t  Horat'u  curiosa  ftKcitaSk  By  this 
grsffingi  as  I  may  call  it^  on  old  wordd^  has  our 
tongue  beeii  beautified  by  the  three  fore^men^ 
tioncd  poets,  Sbakspcare^  Fletcher,  and  Jonson^ 
whose  excellencies  I  can  never  enough  admire  t 
\  and  in  this  they  have  been  followed,  especially  by 
Sir  John  Suckling  and  Mr.  Waller,  who  refined 
upon  them.  Neither  have  they  who  succeed 
them,  been  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to  adorn 
j  our  mother  tongue ;  but  it  is  not  « lawful  ibr 
\  nic  to  praise  my  living  contemporaries,  as  to 
.      sdmire  my  dead  predecessors. 

I  should  now  speak  of  the  refinement  of  WiLl. 
}      but  I  have  been  so  large  on  the  former  subject, 
i      that  I  am  forced  to  contract  myself  in  this.    I 
I      will  therefore  only  observe  to  you,  that  the  wit  of  ^ 
J      the  last  age  wa»  yet  more  incorrect  than  their 
\      language.      Shakspcare,    who  many  times    has 
']     written  better  than  any  poet  in  any  language,  is 
yetsofar  fitmi  writing  wit  always,  or  expressing 
I      that  wit  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  subj(xt^ 
j     that  he  writes  in  many  places  below  the  dullest 
uTiters  of  ours  or  of  any  precedent  age.    Never 
']     did  any  author  precipitate  himself  from  such, 
]     heights  of  thought.. to  sp ,  low  expressions,  as  he 
\    often  does.    He  is  the  very  Janus  oif  poets  i  he 
:    wears  ahnost  every  where  two  Acesi  •  and  you 
I    bav6  acarte  begui^  to  adBHire  the  one^  ore  yoii 
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despiie  the  other.^  Neither  It  the  luxurianoe  of 
FletcbeTj  which  hi»  friendi  have  taxed  in  hioii  a 
lew  fault  than  the  cardessneaa  of  ShakspearCt  He 
does  not  well  always ;  and^when  he  doeS|  he  is  a 
true  Englishman^— he  knows  not  when  to  give 
over.  If  he  wakes  in  one  scene,  he  commonly 
alumbers  in  another  i  and  if  he  pleases  you  in  the 
first  three  actSj  he  is  frequently  so  tired  with  bis 
labour,  that  he  goes  heavily  in  the  fourth,  and 
sinks  under  his  burthen  in  the  fifth.' 

*  Very  few  reaileri,  I  believe,  will  sgree  with  our 
author  in  thii  unfounded  depreciatbn  of  our  great  dnu 
matick  poet.  He  has  undoubtedly  often  wriUen  wii^  at 
least,  what  in  his  own  time  was  considered  wit.  The 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  age  should  always,  in  such  cases, 
be  kept  in  view.  Sir  John  Harrington  was  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  liis  own  age,  considered  as  a  man 
of  extraordinary  wit ;  yet  his  writings  would  not  at  this 
day  gain  him  so  high  a  reputation.  They  prove,  how* 
ever,  decisively,  that  what  Dryden  would  call  clenckes^ 
was  then  considered  as  sterling  wit.  But  Shakspeare  is 
not  to  be  defended  on  this  ground  alone ;  for  he  has  given 
us  many  dialogues  which  even  the  more  scrupulous  and 
refined  taste  of  the  present  age  must  acknowledge  to  be 
witty.  By  mtt  it  should  be  remembered,  our  author  means 
sharpness  afconcdt\  as  he  afterwards  expressly  tells  us. 

In  these  critical  Essays,  he  is  not  always  consistent  with 
himself;  for  in  the  Preface  to  The  Mock  Astrologer, 
he  charges  Shakspeare  with  a  supcrflmty  and  waste  ef 
Yvii. 

'  Langbaine  (**  Account  of  the  English  Dramatick 
Poets,*'  1690,  p.  144,)  tells  us,  that  he  had  either  read,  or 
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For  Ben  JoMon,  the  most  judicious  of  poets^ 
he  always  writ  properl/i  and  as  the  character  ^ 
required }  and  I  will  not  contest  fiuther  with  my 
friends  who  call  that  wit :  it  being  very  certain^ 
that  even  folly  itself,  well  represented,  is  wit  in  a 
hu-ger  signification ;  and  tlutt  there  is  fancy,  as  well 
as  judgment  in  it,  though  not  so  much,  or  noble : 
because  all  poetry  being  imitation^  that  of  folly  is 
a  lower  exercise  of  fancy,  though  perhaps  as  dif* 
ficult  as  the  other;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  looking 
downward  in  the  poet,  and  representing  that  part 
of  mankind  which  is  below  him. 

In  these  low  characters  of  vice  and  folly,  lay  the 
excellency  of  that  inimiuble  writer }  who,  when  at 
any  time  he  aimed  at  wit  in  a  stricter  sense,  .that'  ^-^ 
is,  nbarpnffff  of  fionf ^*S  ^^^^  forced  either  to  borrow 
from  the  ancients^  as  to  my  knowledge  he  did  very 
much  (torn  Flautus;  or,  when  he  trusted  himself  ^ 
alone,  often  fell  into  meanness  of  expression.^—  y 
Nay,  he  was  not  free  from  the  lowest  and  mosfc 
groveling  kind  of  wit,  which  we  call  clenches  i  of    \ 
which  EvBBT  Man  iis  rib  Humovb  is  infinitely 
foil,  and|  which  it  woraci  the  wittiest  persona  io 

been  informed,  *Uhat  it  wis  ginerslly  Fletcher*!  pnetiee^ 
after  hb  had  lintihed  three  acts  of  a  play,  to  ihew  thfiA 
to  the  actors  s  and  when  th^  had  agreed  on  terms,  he 
huddled  up  the  two  hit,  without  that  care  tliM  behoved 
hiii|«**  liti  informatfon  Vm  ihit  subject  apptan  to  have  . ' 
been  perfectly  correct  i  for  I  findi  fnmi  several  manuscript 
letlers  of  ihediamatick  poeCs  of  thrtime,  that  10  sell  an 
inSiUshed  play  wai  a  common  prisctici^ /'    ' 


^  4raina  spok  ehepou  .;  Ha  other  oooMidiM'kie 
not  exei|ipte4  $oiii.  tbpqiuu^.rWUl  )fou  givti  QW 
leave  tq^  name  fome  few  I   Aaper^  in  w}i}ch.chiM« 
racier  l^e  personates  .biiMelfi:(an4  lie  neither  w«^ 
nor  thcm£^tliiin8elf:gfixdj)4u^^^ 
VP<»^U^^^  <^  tb$  9gCi3  ^ei^  thui  8   ^  1 , 
: '/<  Howmonsifimsanddet^st0d»'t»  toiM    >  •  :j  <l' 
/    A  fellow*  tliathaf  neither  aciJlor  bnuo, :      >  'n:  . 
..Sit  Kkc  ^  AriUaniMit  pa^iark^s^    .     • )  ?  ,  ^. 
^^    Taking  men*i.  lineii  with^  a  lpi|ac^f ^/o^f i    ;, ,   ,r,. 

!i.  ,•*'■'..    .-  ..      ,   'Ui'i  ,.  .   ;  •.  V  •     Ivit.  vif  ■   »'. 

And  presently  aftexj    !   .,:    :   i  r    .     !'!!!•.•:  t' 

'  I  marvel  whoae  Wit  "tWasio  piit  a  prdiogOe 'i^  ybod 
Sackbut'i  mouth.  They  niigiit  well  think  he  wooM  bt 
out  of  tune,  and  yet  you*d  play.uponihimtoQin-^. .   i.  ' 

Will  you  have  another  of  ihe  same  stamp?'.       \ 
.:  O.  I  cannot  abide  these  limhs  of  mMo»  or  cather  Saifitu 

~  But  it  may  be  you  will  d>ject  that  this  was 
Aspcr;  Macilente^  or  Carlo  Bufibnee  you  shall, 
therefore,  hear  him  speak  in  his  owh  person,  and 
that,  m  the  two  last  linea  or  sting  of  an  qiigmn: 
it  is  inacqbedto  Fhu  Gratid,  who^  he  shya,  was 
indebted  to  him  for  many  things,  which  he  reckons 
there ;  and  concludes  thus  t    ^ 

^orty  things  more,  dear  Grande  which  you  know  true. 
For  wjiich,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or.  I'll  pay  you.^ 

This  was  then  the  mode  'of  wit,  the  vice  of  the 

^  I  doubt  whether  our  author  Wat  aware,  thai  to  p^ 
signified  to  kai^  aa  well  at  to*  diKhaige  a  debtv  •<  If  be 
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age;  and  not  Ben  Jonson's ;  <br  you  see^  a  little  ^^ 
before  hinii  that  admirable  wit^  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
perpetually  playing  with  hSawords*  -In  hif  time, 
I  befievei  it  ascended  firat.lnto  the  pulpiti  where^ 
if  yoa  will  give  me  leav^  tp  elencfa  too^  it  yet 
finds  the  benefit  of  Ita  deigy  i  ^  for  they  are  com* 
bionly  the  first  comiptera  of  eloquence^!  and  the 
last  refbntaed  fitrni  vicious lomtoiyt  as-a  famoua 
Italian  haA  observed  before  me,  in  hia  Treatise  rCif 
the  Corruption  of  the  icatian<Tong«ei  tvhich' 
he  pandpally  ascribes  to  piiesta  and  preaching 

k;  But^  M>  conclude  with  what  bfqvity  Icati^  I  will 
only  add  this  in  the  defence  of  .our  pneaenb  vmters  t ' 
that  if  they  reach  not  some  excellencies  of  Ben 
Jonsony  (which  ho  age,  I  am  confident,  tVer  shall^) 
yet,  at  least,  they  are  above  that  meanness  of 
thought  which  I  have  taxed,  and  which  is  frequent  . 
in  him,  •  '      i 

That  the  wit  of  this  age.  is  much  more  courtlyi  ^^^, 
thay  easily  be  proved  by  Viewing  the  ehamcters  of 
jgentlemen  which  were  written  m  the  last;    Firfc^ 
for  Jonson  :-»Trucwit^  in  The  Silbnt  WoMAir[ 
Wai  his  master-piece,  arid  TruewU  waa  a,  schoUf* 

didt  he  might  with  equal  propriety  object '  tb'  Cutullui, 
who  tayi  that  his  villa 


«  f 


'  nbn  ad  austrt ' 


\.\ 


Flatus  ppposiia  est,^nec  ad  Pavonii .  i  \ . 
.  jkec  saevi  Borbae«  aut  Apeliotse, 

Verum  ad  oiillia  qultidccim  et  ducenioi. 
;  0  ventum  hornbilem«  atque  pestilent^  I 
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like  kind  of  nuuii  a  gentleman  with  tai-  allay  of 
pedantryi  a  man  who  seems  mortiiieJI' to  the 
world,  by  much  readingJ  The  best  n/t  his  disr 
.course  b  drawn,  not  finom  the  knowledge  of  the 
town,  but  bookst  and,  in  short,  he  would  be  a 
fine  gentleman  in  an  '  University.  Shakspeare 
shewed  the  best  <^  his  skill  in  his  Mercutio  {  and 
he  said  himself,  that  be  was  forced  to  kill  him  in 
the  third  act,  to  prevent  being  killed  by  hinu 
But  ft>r  my  part,  I  cannot  find  he  was  so  dangerous 
a  perBon  \  I  see  nothing  in  him  but  what  was  so 
exceeding  harmless,  that  he  might  have  lived  to 
the  end  of  the  play^  and  died  in  his  bed,  without 
ofience  to  any  man.'  * 

,  '  It  it  extraordinary  thai  pur  author  ihould  in  tbii  place 
•have  taken  no  notice  of  one  of  Shakspeare'i  roost  finished 
characters,  in  that  style  which  he  is  here  considering ;  I 
mean  Benedick,  in  whonii  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  justly 
remarked,  are  combined—'*  the  wit,  the  humourist,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  soldier/' 

On  the  tradition,  that  ^  Shakspeare  was  obliged  to  kill 
Mercutio  in  the  third  |sct,  lest  he  should  have  been  killed 
by  him ;"  and  our  author's  reflection—^  that  he  thinks  him 
no  such  formidable  person,  but  tliat  he  might  have  lived 
to  the  end  of  the  pkiy,  and  died  in  his  bed  without  offence 
to  any  man ;"  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  the  following  judi. 
cious  observation :  **  Dryden  well  knew,  had  he  beea 
in  quest  of  truth,  tliat  in  a  pointed  sentence,  more  regard 
is  commonly  had  to  the  words  thah^the  thought ;  and  that 
it  is  very  seldom  to  be  rigorously  understood.  Mer* 
cutio's  wit,  gaiety,  and  courage,  will  always  procure  hint 
friends  that  wish  him  a  longer  life ;  but  his  death  is  not 
precipiuted :  he  has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  to  him  in 
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I  Fletcher*s  Don  John  is  our  only  bugbear ;  and 

]  yet,  I  may  affirm  without  mispicion  of  flattery; 
that  he  now  speaks  better^f  and  that  his  character 
\  is  maintained  with  much  more  vigour  in  the 
I  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  than  it  was  by  Fletcher  ill 
j  the  three.  Ibrmen  I  have  always  acknowledged 
i  the  wit  of  our  predecessorsi  with  all  the  veneration 
I  •  which  becomes  me ;  but  I  am  sure^  their  wit  wa»\/^ 
I  not  that  of  gentlemen ;  there  was  ever  somewhat 
i  that  was  ill-bred  and  clownish  in  it^  and  which 
I      confessed  the  conversation  of  the  authors. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest 
advantage  of  our  writing,  which  proceeds  fiom. 
conversation.  In  the  age  wherein  those  poets 
lived,  there  was  less  of  gallantry  than  in  ours;  /" 
neither  did  they  keep  the  best  company  of  theirs.*^ 
Their  fortune  has  been*  much  like  that  of  Epicunu^. 

the  conttruaion  of  the  play. ,  Not  do  I  doubt  the  ability 
of  Shakipeare  to  have  continued  hit  existence^  though 
lome  of  hit  salliei  are  perhaps  out  ef  the  reach  of  Dryden ; 
whose  genius  was  not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor 
ductile  to  humour,  but  scutei  argumentative,  compre* 
henstve,  arid  iublime.'*    * 

^  In  Fletcher's  Chancbs,  as  altered  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

^  Though  Shakspeare  did  not  keep  company  wi^i 
courtiers,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  ht  Uved  -ta 
familiarity  with  seversl  respecuble  gentlemen ;  and  he    * 
appears  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  knguage 
of  the  court,  u  if  he  had  passed  his  life  there. 

*  This  phraseohigyi  wUch  was  psrhaps  once  goieral^  k 
now  peculiar  to  ScotlaiidL.  We  should  now  wrtte^Their 
fortune  nms^  ftc* 
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in  tbo  miitnieat  of  fck/gMdau.ivia!livfl  ^alincMt 
unknown,  and  to  be  cddhiated  aftor  thwr.deeewef 
I  onnot  find  that  any.of.  them  vfieie  conwnant  an 
oounii  McqH  Ben  Jon^on  i  And  hk  genhtiiUyuQi 
9Q  much  that  way,  as  .to^makc  an  impiovemQnt  by 
It  Greatnesa  wiia.not,..tbeii|  so. easy  oCacceWi 
nor '.oonversatidn  ao  five  aa  now  .i^t  ia..  I  cannot 
therefixe.ooucetve  it  any  insolenoe  to  affixm,  thai 
.by  the  knowledge  and  pattern  of  their  wit*  who 
V  writ.befare  ua,  .and  by  the  advantage^if  our  own 
conversation,  the  diaoourse  and*  roiUery.  of  ous 
comedies  excel  what  haa.  been  written,  by  them. 
And.  this  will  I  be  denied,  by  none,,  but  some  few 
old  feUowfl^  who.  vidue.  themselves  ou  their  ac^^^ 
quaintanice  with,  the  Bhu^k^Friars :  who,  because 
tb^  aaw  'their,  plays,  wouki  pretend.  $  right  to 
jiudge  oiirs.  :Thexhomory  of  these  grave  gender 
men  is  their  oply  plea  for  being  Wits.  They 
can  tell  a  story  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  perhaps  have 
had  fancy  enough  to  give  a  supper  in  jtfolh^  that 
they. might  be  called  his  sons :  and  because  they 
were  drawn  in  to  be  laughed  at  in  those  times,  they 
think  themselves  now  sufficiently  indtled  to  laugh 
at  ours.  Learning  I  never  saw  in  any  of  them, 
and  wit  no  more  than  they  could  remember.  In 
short,  they  were  unlucky  to  have  been  bred  in 
an  unpolished  age,  and  more  unlucky  to  live  to  a 
refined  one.  They  have  lasted  beyond  their  own, 
and  are  cast  behind  ours;  and  not  contented  to*^ 
have  known  litde  at  the  age  of  twenty,  they  boast 
of  their  ignorance  at  threescore. 
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Now  if  any  ask  mci  whence  it  is  that  our  oon« 
versation  is  so  much  refinedi  I  must  freely,  and  ^ 
without  flattery^  ascribe  it  to  .the  court ;  and,  in 
it,  particularly  to  the  king,  whose  example  givci 
a  law  to  it.    His  own  misfortunes,  and  the  nation^ 
afibrded  him  an  opportunity^   which    is  rarely 
allowed  to  sovereign  princes  t  I  mean  of  travelling, 
and  being  conversant  in  the  most  polished  couita 
of  Europe :  and,  thereby^  of  cultivating  a  spirit^v^ 
which  was  formed  by  nature  to  receive  the  im^ 
pressions  of  a  gallant  and  generous  education^ 
At  hiaietnrhi  he  found  a  natibn  lost  as  much  in 
barbarism  as  in  rebellion.    And  as  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  ibrgave  the  one,  so  the  excellency  of 
his  manders  Tdformed  the  other.    The  desire  of 
imitating  so  gkeat  a  ^tem/  first  awakened  the 
doll  and  heavy 'spirits  of  the  English  from  theif 
natdral  reservednesst  loosened  them  from  their 
stiiF  forms  of  convemtion  t  and  made  them  easy 
and  pliant  td  each  other  in  disooarse.  i  Thus,  • 
insensibly^  our  way  of  living  became*  more  iree  % 
ind  the  fire  pf  the  English  wit^  which  was  before 
stifled  under  is  constrained^  melancholy  wa^'  of 
^"^^^1^^  ^''^n  first  io  di^Iay  its  foreci '  by  ^  tsAt^ 
iog  the  sdidity  of  our  nation  with  the  air  and 
gaiety  of  our!  neighbours. '  This  being  granted  to 
be  true^iiftirdild  be  a  lender  if  the  poetSi  whosd 
worit  is  iniitatioiii  ahoaUl  be  the  only  persona 
in  thiM  kingdoms^  who^ri^ 
tige  byili  ofi  If  thef  ahoiild  ^Kk^wkfti  easily 
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imitate  the  wit  and  coqvenatiaii.of  die  pieseat 
ige^  than  of  the  past. 

.  Let  ua,  therefore,  admire  the  beautiei  and  the 
heights  of  Sbakspeaie,  without  fidling  after  him  into 
II  carelessness  and  (as  I  may  call  it)  a  lethargy  of 
thought,  for  whole  scenes  together.  Let  ns 
imitate^  as  we  are  able,  the-quickness  and  easiness 
of  Fletcher,  without  proposing  him  as  a  pattem 
to  us,  either  in  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,!  or 
the  incorrectness  of  hb  language.  Let  us  adnuit 
bis  wit  and  sharpness  of  conceit ;  but  let  us  at  the 
same  time  acknowledge  that  it  was  seldom  so  fixed, 
and  made  proper  to  hb  character,  as  that  the  same 
things  might  not  be  spoken  by  any  person  in  the 
play.  Let  us  applaud  hb  scenes  of  love ;  but  let  us 
confess,  that  he  understood  not  either  greatness  or 
perfect  honour  in  the  ports  of  any  of  hb  women.  In 

/fine,  let  us  allows  that  he  had  so  much  fancy,  as 
when  he  pleased  he  could  write  wit :  but  that  he 
wanted  so  much  judgment,  as  seldom  to  have 
written  humour,  or  described  a  pleasant  folly.  Let 
us  ascrily  to  Jonson  the  height  and  accuracy  of 
judgment,  in  the  ordering  of  hb  plots,  hb  choice 

'  of  characters,  and  maintaining  what  he  had  chosen, 
to  the  end..  But  let  us  not  think  him  a  perfect 
pattem  of  imitation,  except  it  be  in  humour ;  for 
love,  which  b  the  foundation  of  all  comedies  in 
other  languages,  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  any  of 
hb  plays :  and  for  humour  itself,  the  poets  of  thb ' 
age  will  be  more  wary  than  to  imitate  the  mean- 
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nets  of  his  persons*  Gentlemen  will  now  be 
entertained  with  the  follies  of  each  other}  and 
though  they  allow  Gob  and  Tib  to  speak  properly^ 
yet  they  are  not  much  pleased  with  their  tankard, 
or  with  their  rags :  and,  surely  their  conversation 
can  be  no  jest  to  them  on  the  theatre^  when  thqf 
would  avoid  it  in  the  street 

To  conclude  all  \  let  us.  render  to  our  prede- 
cessors  what  is  their  due,  without  confining  our* 
selves  to  a  servile  imitation  of  all  they  writ  i  and, 
mthuttt  assuming  to  ourselves  the  title  of  better 
poets,  let  us  ascribe  to  the  galkntry'and  civility 
of  our  age  the  advantage  which  we  have  above 
them  I  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  it,  the  happiness  we  haVt  to  please 
beyond  them* 
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tint  »II1IT>D.I«  aVAITO,  M  1679. 


PREFACE 

TO 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA: 

COIITAIIIIIIO 
THB  GROUNDS  OP  CRITICISM  IN  TRAOBBT* 


1  HB  poet  JEachyluB  was  held  in  the  same 
veneration  by  the    Athenians  of  *a^£tag^   as  /  >^^  V 
Shakspeare  is  by  us ;  and  Longinus  has  judged  in 
favour  of  him,  that  he  had  a  noble  boldness  of  ^^ 
expression,  and  that  his  imaginations  were  lofty 
and  heroick:   but  on  the  other  side  Quintilian 
afHrmSy  that  he  was  daring  to  extravagance.    It  is 
certain  that  he  affected  pompous  words,  and  that 
his  sense  too  often  was  obscured  by  figures: 
notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  the  value  of 
his  writings  after  his  decease  was  such,  that  his  ^ 
countrymen  oniuned  an  equal  reward  to  those 
poets  who  could  alter  his  plays  to  be  acted  on  the 
theatre,  with  those  whose  productions  were  wholly 
new,  and  of  their  own.    The  case  is  not  the  same 
in  England ;  though  the  difficulties  of  altering  are  ' 
greater,  and  our  reverence  for  Shakspeare  much 
more  just,  than  that  of  th6  Grecians  for  iEschyluSi^ 
In  the  age  of  that  poet  the  Grtek  tongue  was 

VOL.  I.  s 
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arrived  to  its  full  perfection ;  they  had  then  amongst 
them  an  exact  standard  of  writing,  and  of  speak- 
ing :  the  English  language  is  not_  capable  erf*  such 
a  cemintyT  and"^^  are  at  present  so  far  from  it, 
that  we  are  wanting  in  the  very  foundation  of  it, 
a  perfect  grammar/    Yet  it  must  be  allowed  to 
he  present  age,  that  the  tongue  in  general  is  so 
much  refined  since  Shakspeare's  time,  that  many 
j^  ^'^7  of  his  words,  and  more  of  his  phrases,  are  scarce 
(y>^    intelligible :  and  of  those  which  we  understand, 
some  are  ungrammatical,  others  coarse ;  and  his 
whole  style  is  so  pestered  with  figurative  expres- 
sions, that  it  is  as  afibcted  as  it  is  obscure*    It  is 
true,  that  in  his  latter  plays^  he  had  worn  oflf 

*  It  appears  from  the  Dedication  which  precedes  this 
Preface,  that  at  this  time  a  scheme  was^  agitation  to 
forma  Society  for  refining  the  English  Language,  and 
fixing  its  standard,  under  the  patronage  of  Robert,  carl  of 
Sunderland,  then  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Roscommon 
was  the  principal  promoter  of  this  scheme.    See  p.  9. 

^  It  is  clear,  as  I  have  already  observed,  not  only  that 
our  audior  did  not  know,  with  any  kind  of  accuracy,  which 
were  Shakspcare's  earliest  or  latter  productions ;  but  that 
he  was  not  even  possessed  of  any  such  informatioD  as  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  probable  conjecture.  King  Lkas, 
Cymbeline,  Macbeth,  Julius  C^sar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatha,  Timon  of  Athens,  Coriolanus,  The 
Winter's  Tale,  and  The  Tempest,  we  have  very  good 
grounds  for  supposing  Shakspcare*s  latest  productions ; 
and  these  pieces  are  certainly  not  less  **  pestered  with 
figurative  expressions,'*  than  several  others  which  might 
be  eiiumeraed*    I  formerly  thought  that  Othello  was 
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5omewhat  of  the  rast ;  but  the  tragedy  which  I    . 
have  undertaken  to  correct^  was,  inall  pr6babiljtY> 
one  of  his  first  endeavours  on  the  stage. 

The  original  story  was  written  by  one  LolliuSi  /  i 
a  Lombard,  in  Latin  verac,  aiid  translated  by 
Chaucer  into  English ;'  intended,  I  suppose,  a 
satire  on  the  inconstancy  of  women.  I  find 
nothing  of  it  among  the  ancients,  not  so  much  as 
the  name  Cressida  once  menUoned.    Shakspearo 

one  of  our  great  dramtitick  poet*s  litest  compositions;  but 
1  now  know,  from  indisputable  evidence,  thai  was  not  the 
case.  So  that  here  also  our  author  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  chronology  of  Shakspeare*t 
drama;  for  (without  entering  into  the  question— how 
much  or  how  little  of  Pericles  was.  his,)  The  Prince  or 
Tyre  was  so  far  from  being  efderikan  The  Moor,  a&  he 
has  asserted  in  the  Prologue  to  Circe,  (1677}  thatitwaf 
some  yean  younger  than  that  excellent  tragedy.  As  to  the 
play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  which  Dryden  supposed 
to  be  **  one  of  his  first  endeavours  on  the  stage,'*  there 
ATc  good  grounds  for  ascribing  it  to  the  year  i6oa ;  and 
we  know  that  he  had  produced  near  twenty  dramas  before 
that  time. 

'  Mr.  Tvrwhitt  was  of  opinion,  that  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Creseide  was  for  the  most  part  a  translation 
of  the  FiLOSTRATO  of  Boccace,  (a  very  rare  poem,  printed 
in  4to*  S498,}  but  with  many  variations,  and  such  large 
additions,  that  it  contains  above  ayoo  lines  more  than  its 
original.  *•  This  (he  adds)  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
fable  and  characters,  which  are  the  same  in  both  poems, 
but  also  from  a  number  of  paslages  in  the  English,  which 
are  literally  translated  from  the  lulian.'*  Sec  Tyrwhiu*a 
Chaucer,  vol.iii.  p-3ii ;  and  vol.tv.  p.8j,  n.  6a. 
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(as  I  hinted)  in  the  apprenticeship  of  his  writing, 
inodeliedit  into  that  play  which  is  now  called  by 
the  name  of  Troilus  and  Crbssida  i*  but  so 
lamely  is  it  left  to  us,  that  it  is  not  divided  into 
acts :  which  fiiult  I  ascribe  to  the  actors  who 
printed  it  after  Shakspeare*s  death/  and  that  t00| 
so  carelessly,  that  a  more  uncorrect  copy  I  never 
saw.  For  the  play  itself,  the  author  seems  to  ^ 
have  begun  it  with  som^^ce^'^Che  characters  of 
Pandarus  and  Thcrsitcs  are  promising  enough ; 
but,  as  if  he  grew  weary  of  his  task,  after  an 
entrance  or  two,  he  lets  them  fall :  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  tragedy  is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of 

*  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  derived  the  principal 
materials  for  this  play  from  the  Troye  Bokc  of  Lydgate, 
printed  in  1513.  Dckkcr,  however,  had  before  produced 
a  play  on  this  subject,  at  first  entitled  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  and  afterwards,  Tii£  Thageoie  of  Aga* 
MEMNON,  which  was  acted  in  June  1599,  (See  The 
History  or  the  Stage,  Shakspcare's  Plays  and 
Poems,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  329).  Whether  Shakspeare 
was  at  all  indebted  to  this  piece,  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
Dekker*s  play  being  lost, 

>  It  was  originally  published  in  quarto  in  1609,  seven 
years  before  Shakspcare's  death ;  and  not  by  the  actors, 
but  by  two  booksellers,  without  their  consent.  Dryden, 
however,  probably  knew  of  no  other  edition  but  that  of 
the  folio,  1623,  which  was  printed  by  Shakspeare*s  fellow- 
comedians,  Hcininges  and  Condell,  after  his  death. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  errour  into  which 
I  and  others  have  fallen,  in  supposing  that  there  were  two 
editions  of  this  play  in  quarto,  one  with  the  date  ahready 
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drums  and  trampets,  excursions  and  alarms.  The 
chief  persons,  who  give  name  to  the  tragedy,  are 
left  alive :  Crcssida  is  false,  and  is  not  punished. 
Yet  after  all,  because  the  play  was  Shakspeare*8| 
and  that  there  appeared  in  some  places  of  it  the 
admirable  genius  of  the  author,  I  undertook  to 
remove  that  heap  of  rubbbh  under  which  many 
excellent  thoughts  lay  wholly  buried.  Accord- 
ingly, I  new-modelled  the  plot ;  threw  out  many 
unnecessary  persons;  improved  those  characters 
which  were  begun  and  left  unfini8hed,-^«s  Hectorj 
Troilus,  Fbndarus,  and  Thersites ;  and  added  that 
of  Andromache.  After  this  I  made,  with  nasmall 
trouble,  a:i  order  and  connexion  of  all  the  scenes^ 
removing  them  fixmi  the  places  where  they  were 

mentioncdt  and  the  other  without  any  date. — Mr.  Pope, 
in  his  Table  of  Editions  of  Shakspeare's  Plays*  having 
fncntioned  one  oF  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  1609, 
iubjoined  a  notice  of  a  second  copy—'*  as  acted  by  the 
King^s  Majesties  servants  at  the  Globe  ;'*  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  year.  But  in  fact  both  these  copies 
^re  one  and  the  same  edition.  The  truth  is,  that  in  that 
edition  where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  theatre  in  which 
the  play  was  represented,  we  find  a  preface,  in  which,  to 
give  an  additional  value  to  the  piece,  the  booksellers 
assert  that  it  never  had  been  acted.  That  being  found  a 
notorious  falshood,  they  afterwards  suppressed  the  preface^ 
atid  printed  a  new  tttle«page,  in  which  it  is  sttted  to  have 
been  acted  at  the  Globe  Theatre  \gy  his  Majesties  Ser« 
vams.  The  date  of  this,  as  of  the  other  title-page,  is 
s  609.  I  carefully  examined  both  these  copies,  and  found 
no  variation  whitsoever  between  them,  except  that  already 
mentioned. 
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inartificially  let  t  and  though  it  was  impoadble  to 
keep  them  all  unbroken,  because  the  scene  muit 
be  sometimes  in  the  cityi  and  sometimes  in  the 
eamp,  yet  I  have  so  ordered  them,  that  there  is  s 
coherence  of  them  with  one  another,  and  a  de- 
pendence on  the  main  design :  no  leaping  from 
Troy  to  the  Grecian  tents,  and  thence  back  agun 
in  the  some  act ;  but  a  due  proportion  of  time 
allowgi  for  every  motion>    1  need  noTsaylKatl 
have  refined  his  language,  which  before  was  obso- 
lete ;  but  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  as  I 
have  oflen  drawn  his  English  nearer  to  our  timcsi 
so  I  have  sometimes  conformed  my  own  to  his;, 
and  consequently,  the  language  is  not  altogether 
so' pure  as  it  is  significant.    The  scenes  of  Fan- 
dams  ai\d  Cressida,  of  Troilus  and  Pandoras,  of 
Andromache  with  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  in  the 
second  act,  are  wholly  new ;  together  with  that  of 
Nestor  and  Uljsses  with  Thersites,  and  that  of 
Thersitcs  with  Ajax  and  Achilles.     I  will  not 
weary  my  reader  with  the  scenes  which  are  added 
of  Pandarus  and  the  lovers,  in  the  third ;  and 
those  of  Thersites,  which  are  wholly  altered :  but 
I  cannot  omit  the  last  scene  in  it,  which  is  almost 
half  the  act,  betwixt  Troilus  and  Hector.    The 
occasion  of  raising  it  was  hinted  to  me  by  Mr. 
Betterton ;  the  contrivance  and  working  of  it  \\*a$ 
my  own.    They  who  think  to  do  me  an  injury  by 
saying  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  scene  betwixt 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  do  me  an  honour  by  sup- 
posing I  could  imitate  the  incomparableSbakspearc; 
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but  let  me  add,  that  if  Shakspeare's  scene,  or  that 
&ulty  copy  of  it  in  Amintor  and  Mehntius,  had 
never  been,  yet  Euripides  had  furnished  me  with 
an  excellent  example  in  his  Ifhiobnia,  between 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus;  and  from  thence, 
indeed,  the  last  turn  of  it  is  borrowed.  The 
occasion  which  Shakspcare,  Euripides,  and  Flet* 
cher,  have  all  taken,  is  the  same,— grounded 
upon  friendship  {  and  the  quarrel  of  two  virtuous 
men,  raised  by  (latural  degrees  to  the  extremity  of  ' 
passion,  is  conducted  in  all  three  to  the  dedina-  . 
tion  of  the  same  passion ;  and  concludes  with  a 
warm  renewing  of  their  friendship.  But  the 
particular  ground-work  which  Shakspcare  has 
taken,  is  incomparably  the  best ;  because  he  has 
not  only  chosen  two  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  their 
age,  but  has  likewise  interested  the  liberty  of 
Rome,  and  their  Own  honours  who  were  the 
redeemers  of  it,  in  this  debate.  And  if  he  has 
made  Brutus,  who  was  naturally  a  patient  man,  to 
fly  into  excess  at  first,  let  it  be  remembered  in 
his  defence,  that  just  before  he  has  received  the 
news  of  PortiaV  death,  whom  the  poet,  on  purpose 
neglecting  a  little  chronology,  supposes  to  have 
died  before  Brutus,*  only  to  give  him  an  occasion 
of  being  more  easily  exasperated-  Add  to  this, 
that  the  injury  he  had  received  from  Cassius  had 
long  been  brooding  in  his  mind;  and  that  a 

*  He  had  lafficient  authority  for  this  supposition*   Sei^ 

SHAKIPBAaa'S  ^LAYS  AND  PptMl,  Vol.  Vlt.  p.  393. 
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meknchdy  maiii  upon  consideration  of  an  afiront, 
especially  from  a  friend,  would  be  more  eager  in 
his  pasuon  than  he  who  had  given  it,  though 
naturally  more  cholerick.      Euripides,  whom  I       ! 
have  followed,  has  raised  the  quarrel  betwixt  two       i 
brothers,  who  were  friends.  The  foundation  of  the       j 
scene  was  this :  The  Grecians  were  wind-bound  at       | 
the  port  of  Aulis,  and  the  Oracle  had  said,  that       . 
they  could  not  sail,  unless  Agamemnon  delivered 
up  his  daughter  to  be  sacrificed :  he  refuses ;  hb 
brother,  Mcnelaus,  urges  the  publick  safety ;  the 
.  father  defends  himself  by  arguments  of  natural       ' 
afTcction ;  and  hereupon  they  quarrel.  Agamemnon 
is  at  last  convinced,  and  promises  to  deliver  up 
Iphigenia ;  but  so  passionately  laments  his  loss, 
that  Menelaus  is  grieved  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  it,  and  by  a  return  of  kindness,  offers  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  Grecians,  that  his  daughter 
might  not  be  sacrificed.     But  my  friend,  Mr. 
Rymer,  has  so  largely,  and  with  so  much  judgment, 
described  this  scene,  in  comparing  it  with  that  of 
Mclantius  and  Amintor,  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
say  more  of  it :  I  only  named  the  heads  of  it,  that 
any  reasonable  man  might  judge  it  was  from  thence 
I  modelled  iny  scene  betwixt  Troilus  and  Hector. 
I  will  conclude  my  reflexions  on  it  with  a  passage 
of  Longinus,    concerning    Plato^s  imitation   of      | 
Homer :  **  We  ought  not  to  regard  a  good  imi-       \ 
^^  tation  as  a  theft,  but  as  a  beautiful  idea  of  him       I 
''  who  undertakes  to  imitate,  by  forming  himself^    1 
"  on  the  invention  and  the  work  of  another  man ; 
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^'  for  he  enters  into  the  lists  like  a  new  wrestler 
*'  to  dispute  the  prize  with  the  former  champion. 
^<  This  sort  of  emulation,  says  Hcsiod,  is  honour- 
^'  able,  ^AytAi  /  ff  ir  In  pp«l«m,— when  we  com- 
^^  bat  for  victory  with  a  hero,  and  are  not  without 
*'  glory  even  in  our  overthrow.    Those  great  men 
t        <^  whom  we  propose  to  ourselves  as  patterns  of 
I        ^<  our  imitation,  serve  us  as  a  torch,  which  is  lifted 
^^up  before  us,  to  enlighten  our  passage;  and 
*<  often  ele\'atc  our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  con- 
\        **  ception  we  have  of  our.author*s  genius/* 
\  I  have  been  so  tedious  in  three  acto,  that  I  shall 

contract  myself  in  the  two  last.  The  beginning 
scenes  of  the  fourth  act  are  either  added,  or 
]  changed  wholly  by  met  the  middle  of  it  is 
]  Shakspeare  altered,  and  mingled  with  my  own  : 
]  three  or  four  of  the  last  scenes  are  altogether  new ; 
l"  and  the  whole  fifth  act,  both  the  plot  and  the 
i  writing,  are  my  own  additions. 
I  But  having  written  so  much  for  imitation  of 

i        what  is  excellent,  in  that  part  of  the  Preface  which 
!       related  only  to  myself,  methinks  it  would  neither  ^ 
;        be  unprofitable  nor  unpleasant  to  enquire  how  far 
]       we  ought  to  imitate  our  own  poets,  Shakspeare 
and  Fletcher,  in  their  tragedies ;   and  this  will 
occasion  another  enquiry,  how  those  two  writers 
]        differ  between  themselves.    Bui  since  neither  of  "^ 
these  questions  can  be  solved,unless  some  measures 
be  first  taken,  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  ^ 
judge  truly  of  their  writings,  I  shall  endeavour^  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  to  discover  the  grounds  and  reason    .  • 
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of  all  Criticinn,  applying  them  in  this  place  only 
to  tngcdy.  Aristotlei  with  bis  interpreten/  and 
Horace,  and  LonpnuSi  ait  the  authoia  to  whom  I 
owe  my  lights ;  and  what  part  soever  of  my  own 
pkysi  or  of  thisi  which  no  mending  could  make 
regular,  shall  611  under  the  condemnation  of  such 
judges,  it  would  be  impudence  in  me  to  defend, 
I  think  it  no  shame  to  retract  my  errours,  and  am 
well  pleased  to  suffer  in  the  cause,  if  the  art 
may  be  improved  at  my  cxpcnce:  I  therefore 
proceed  to 

THE  OBOUNDS  OP  CRITfCISM  IN  TRAOBDT/ 

Tragedy  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle  (omitting 
what  I  thought  unnecessary  in  his  definition).  It 
is  an  imitation  of  one  entire,  great,  and  probable 
action»  not  told,  but  represented;  which,  by 
moving  in  us  fear  and  pity,  is  conducive  to  the 
purging  of  those  two  passions  in  our  minds.  More 
largely  thus :  Tmgedy  describes  orjaijitsanaction, 
which  action  must  have  all  the  proprieties  above 
named.  First,  it  must  be  one  or  single,  that  is, 
it  must  not  be  a  history  of  one  man's  life,  suppose 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Julius  Caesar,  but  one 
single  action  of  theirs.  This  condemns  all  Shak-- 
spcare*s  historical  plays,  which  are  rather  chronicles 
represented,  than  tragedies ;  and  all  double  action 

4  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  Rymer's  book» 
(on  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age)  which  was  published 
in  16789  gave  occasion  to  this  dissertation. 
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of  plays.    As  to  avoid  a  satire  upon  others^  I  will 
make  bold  with  my  own  Marriaob  A-la-modB| 
where  there  are  manifestly  two  actions,  not  de« 
pending  upon  one  another :  but  in  Oedifus  there 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  two  actions,  because  . 
the  love  of  Adrastus  and  Eurydice  has  a  necdssary 
dependence  on  the  principal  desigUi  into  which  it 
13  woven.    The  natural  reason  of  this  rule  is  plaini, 
for  two  different  independent  actionsjijstiacLJthc 
attention  and  concernment  of  the  audience^  and. 
consequently  destroy  the  intention  of  the  poeL 
If  his  business  be  to  move  terrour  and  pity,  and  one 
of  his  actions  be  comical,  the  other  tragical,  the 
former  will  divert  the  people,  and  utterly  mako 
void  his  greater  purpose.'    Therefore,  as  in  per*  \ 
spective,  so  in  tragedy,  there  must  be  a  point  of/ 
sight  in  which  all  the  lines  terminate ;  otherwise 
the  eye  wanders,  and  the  work  is  false.    This  was 
the  practice  of  the  Grecian  stage.    But  Terence 
made  an  innovation  in  the  Roman :  all  his  plays 
have  double  actions;  for  it  was  his  custom  to 
translate  two  Greek  comedies,  and  to  weave  them 
into  one  of  his,  yet  so,  th^t  both  the  actions  were 

'  Our  authbr  (as  has  been  already  observed)  is  not 
always  consistent  4^ith  himself.  In  the  Dedication  of  Thb 
Spanish  Friar,  written  two  years  after  this  Essay 
appeared,  he  prophecies  that  few  tragedies,  except  those  in 
verse,  would  succeed,  unless  they  were  lightened  with  a 
course  of  mirth :  **  A  several  genius  (lie  adds)  is  required 
to  either  way ;  and  without  both  of  them,  a  man,  in  my 
optniottf  is  but  half  a  writer  for  the  stage*** 
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comical  i  and  one  was  principalj  the  other  but  « 

•econdary  or  subservtent.    And  this  hat  obtained  f 

on  the  English  stagC)  to  |^  ua  the  pleasure  of  ) 

variety.  t 

y^"  As  the  action  ought  to  be  one,  it  ought  as 
/  suchj  to  have  order  in  it ;  that  is,  to  have  a  natural  i 

i  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.     A  natural  i 

beginning,  says  Aristotle,  is  that  which  could  not  : 

necessarily  have  been  placed  after  another  thing ;  [ 

and  so  of  the  rest.  This  consideration  will  arraign 
all  plays  after  the  new  model  of  Spanish  plots, 
where  accident  is  heaped  upon  accident,  and  that 
which  is  first  might  as  reasonably  be  last :  an 
inconvenience  not  to  be  remedied,  but  by  making 
one  accident  naturally  produce  another!  other- 
wise it  is  a  farce,  and  not  a  play.  Of  this  nature 
is  Thb  Slighted'  Maid  ;^  where  there  is  no 
scene  in  the  first  act,  which  might  not  by  as  good 
reason  be  in  the  fifth.  And  if  the  action  ought 
to  be  one,  the  tragedy  ought  likewise  to  conclude 
with  the  action  of  it.  Thus  in  Mustapiia,^  the 
play  should  naturally  have  ended  with  the  death 
of  Zangcr,  and  not  have  given  us  the  grace-cup 
after  dinner  of  Solyman*s  divorce  from  Roxolana. 

The  following  properties  of  the  action  are  so 

easy,  that  they  need  not  my  explaining.    It  ought 

to  be  great,  and  to  consist  of  great  persons,  to 

/  distinguish  it  from  comedy ;  where  the  action  is 

*  A  comedy  by  Sir  Robert  Stapylton,  410.  i66g. 
^  MusTAPHA  is  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  written  by  Roger 
Boylci  carl  of  Orrery,  and  published  in  folio,  in  1678. 
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trivial,  end  the  persons  of  inferior  rank.  The  last 
quality  of  the  action  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
bable, as  well  as  admirable  and  great.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  historical  truth  in 
it ;  but  always  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
likeness  of  tnjth,  something  that  is  more  than 
barely  possible,  probable  being  that  which  succeeds 
or  happens  oftcner  than  it  misses.  To  invent 
therefore  a  probability,  and  to  make  it  wonderful, 
is  the  most  difficult  undertaking  in  the  art  of 
poetry :  for  that  which  is  not  wonderful  is  not 
great,  and  that  which  is  not  probablewill  not 
delight  a  rcasonable^udicnoe.  This  action  thus 
described,  must^be  represented,  and  not  told,  to 
distinguish  dramatick  poetry  from  epick : — ^but  I 
hasten  to  the  end,  or  scope  of  tmgcdy ;  which  is 
to  rectify  or  purge  our  passions,  fear,  and  pity. 

To  instruct  delightfully  is  the  general  end  of 
all  poetry.  Philosophy  instructs,  but  it  performs 
its  work  by  precept ;  which  is  not  delightful,  or 
not  so  delightful  as  example.  To  purge  the 
passions  by  example,  is  therefore  the  particular 
instruction  which  belongs  to  tragedy.  Rapin,  a 
judicious  critick,  has  observed  from  Aristotle,  that 
pride,  and  want,  of  commiseration,  are  the  most 
predominant  vices  in  mankind  ^  therefore,  to  cure 
us  of  these  two,  the  inventors  of  tragedy  have 
chosen  to  work  upon  two  other  passions,  which 
are,  fear  and.pty.  We  are  wrought  to  fear,  by 
their  setting  before  oureyes  some  terrible  example 
of  misfortane,  which  happened  to  persona  of  the 
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highest  quality  I  for  such  an  action  demonatrates. 
to  us,  that  no  condition  b  |Nrivileged  fiom  the 
turns  of  fortune :  thia  must  of  neces^ty  cause 
terrour  in  us,  and  consequently  abate  our  pride. 
But  when  we  see  that  the  most  virtuous,  as  well 
MS  the  greatest,  are  not  exempt  from  such  misfor* 
tunes,  that  con^deration  moves  pity  in  us,  and 
insenmbly  works  us  to  be  helpful  to,  and  tender 
over,  the  distressed;  which  is  the  noblest  and  most 
godlike  of  moral  virtues.  Here  it  is  observable, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  man 
virtuous,  if  we  desire  he  should  be  pitied.    We  \ 

bment  not,  but  detest,  a  wicked  man;  we  are 
glad  when  we  behold  his  crimes  are  punished,  and 
that  poetical  justice  is  done  upon  him.  Euripides 
was  censured  by  the  criticks  of  his  time,  for  making  1 

his  chief  characters  too  wicked:    for  example,  | 

PhsBdra,  though  she  loved  her  son-in-kiw  with  | 

rcluctancy,  and  that  it  was  a  curse  upon  her  t 

family  for  offending  Venus,  yet  was  thought  too 
ill  a  pattern  for  the  stage.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
banish  all  characters  of  villany  ?   I  confess  I  am  t 

not  of  that  opinion  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  ! 

hero  of  the  play  be  not  a  villain :  that  is,  the  1 

characters  which  should  move  our  pity  ought  to  | 

have  virtuous  inclinations,  and  degrees  of  moral  | 

goodness  in  them.    As  for  a  perfect  character  of         i 
virtue,  it  never  was  in  nature  ;  and  therefore  there  i 

can  be  no  imitation  of  it.  But  there  are  allays  of 
frailty  to  be  allowed  for  the  chief  persons ;  yet  so  ^ 

that  the  good  which  is  in  them  shall  outweigh 
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the  bad,  and  consequently  leave  room  for  punish- 
ment on  the  one  side,  and  pity  on  the  other. 

After  ally  if  any  one  will  ask  me,  whether  a 
tragedy  cannot  be  made  upon  any  other  grounds, 
than  those  of  exciting  pity  and  terrour  in  us  ;— 
Jossu^  the  best  of  modem  criticks,  answers  thus  in 
general :  that  all  excellent  arts,  and  particularly 
that  of  poetry,  have  been  invented  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  men  of  a  transcendent  genius ;  rnd 
that  therefore,  they  who  practise  afterwards  the 
same  arts,  are  obliged  to  tread  in  their  footsteps, 
and  to  search  in  their  writings  the  foundation  of 
them ;  for  it  is  not  just  that  new  rules  should « 
dcstrQy--Jhcj^uthority^  But  Rapin 

ifrrites  more  particularly  thus :  that  no  passions  in 
^  a  story  are  so  proper  to  move  our  concernment  as 
fear  and  pity ;  and  that  it  is  (ram  our  concernment 
we  receive  our  pleasure,  is  undoubted :  when  the 
soul  becomes  agitated  with  fear  for  one  cha* 
ractcr,  or  hope  for  another,  then  it  is  that  we  are 
pleased  in  tragedy,  by  the  interest  which  we  take 
in  their  adventures. 

Here,  therefore,  the  general  answer  may  be 
given  to  the  first  question,  how  far  wc  ought  to 
imitate  Sbakspeare  and  Fletcher  in  their  plots  i 
namely,  that  wc  ought  to  follow  them  so  far  only^ 
as  they  have  copied  the  excellencies  of  those  who 
invented  and  brought  to  perfection  dramatick 
poetry :  those  things  only  exceptedi  which  leligioni 
customs  of  countriesi  idioms  of  languages,  &c» 
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h»ve  altered  in  the  supentructuresi  but  not  in  the  - 

foundation  of  the  design.  ^ 

How  defective  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  have  I 

been  in  all  their  plots^  Mr.  Rymer  has  discovered 
in  his  Criticisms;  neither  can  we,  who  follow, 
them,  be  excused  from  the  same  or  greater  errours ; 
which  are  the  more  unpardonable  in  us,  because  I 

we  want  their  beauty  to  countervail  our  faults.  I 

The  best  of  their  designs,  the  most  approaching  ^ 

to  antiquity,  and  the  most  conducing  to  move  ' 

pity,  is  The  Kino  and  No  King  ;  which,  if  the  i 

farce  of  Bcssus  were  thrown  away,  is  of  that  infe*  | 

rior  sort  of  tragedies,  which  end  with  a  prosperous  ] 

event.    It  is  probably  derived  from  the  story  of 
Oedipus,  with    the  character  of  Alexander  the  | 

Great,  in  his  extravagancies,  given  to  Arbaces.  [ 

The  taking  of  this  play  amongst  many  others,  I  f 

cannot  wholly  ascribe  to  the  excellency  of  the 
action ;  for  I  find  it  moving  when  it  is  read :  it  is 
true,  the  faults  of  the  plot  are  so  evidently  proved, 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  denied.  The  beauties 
of  it  must  therefore  lie  either  in  the  lively  touches 
of  the  passions,  or  we  must  conclude,  as  I  think 
we  may,  that  even  in  imperfect  plots,  there  are 
less  degrees  of  nature,  by  which  some  faint  emo*  * 

tions  of  pity  and  terrour  arc  raised  in  us :  as  a  less  « 

engine  will  raise  a  less  proportion  of  weight,  though  ^ 

not  so  much  as  one  of  Archimedes'  making  ;^r  | 

nothing  can  move  our^ nature,  but  by  some  natural  t 

reason  which  works  upon  [our]  passions ;  and  since  I 
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we  acknowledge  the  effect^  there  must  be  some- 
thmp^In  the  cause. 

The  difTercnce  between  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
in  their  plotting,  seems  to  be  this ;  that  Shakspeare 
generally  moves  more  terrour,  and  Fletcher  more 
compassion :  for  the  first  had  a  more  masculinci  a 
bolder  and  more  firy  genius ;  the  second  a  more 
soft  and  womanish.  In  the  mcchanick  beauties  of 
the  plot,  which  are  the  observation  of  the  three 
unities,  time,  place,  and  action,  they  are  both 
deficient;  but  Shakspeare  most.  Ben  Jonson 
reformed  those  errours  in  his  comedies,  yet  one  of 
Shakspeare*s  was  regular  before  him;  which  is. 
The  Mbbrt  Wives  or  Windsor.*  For  what 
remains  concerning  the  design,  you  are  to  be 
referred  to  our  English  critick.*  That  method 
which  he  has  prescribed  to  raise  it,  from  mistake 
or  ignorance  oif  the  crime,  is  certainly  the  best, 
though  it  is  not  the  only ;  for  amongst  all  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  there  is  but  one,  (Oedipus)  , 
which  is  wholly  built  after  that  model. 

After  the  plot,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
play,  the  next  thing  to  which  we  ought  to  apply 
our  judgment  is  the  manners }  for  now  the  poet  ^^ 
comes  to  work  above  ground :  the  ground-work 

*  The  Mirry  Wives  op  Windsor  was  certainly  not* 
pn)duced  till  after  EviRY  Man  in  Hit  tjiVMOUR ;  and 
probably  not  till  after  Every  Man  out  or  Hit  Humour 
bad  been  acted.  The  former  of  th^te  two  pieces  wai 
icted  in  1598,  and  the  other  in  t^^.' 

•  Rymer.  »     i 
vol,  i.                       t 
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indeed  is  that  which  b  most  iiecca6uy»  as  tbit 
upon  which  depends  the  firmness  6t  thi  whole 
iabrick ;  yet  it  strikes  not  the  eye  so  much^  as  the 
beauties  or  imperfections  of  the  mannera,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  exprcssbhs. 

The  first  rule  which  Bossu  prescribes  to  the 
writer  of  an  heroick  poem,  and  which  holds  too 
by  the  same  reason  in  all  dramatick  poetry,  is,  to 
make  the  moral  of  the  work  ;  that  is,  u>  lay,  down 
to  yourself  what  that  precept  of.morali^^-shalLhe 
which. you  would  insinuate  into  the  i^oople;  as 
namely,  Homer*s  (which  I  have  copied  in  my 
CoNauBST  OF  Granada)  was,  that  union  preserves 
a  commonwealth,  and  discord  destroys  it ;  So- 
phocles, in  his  Oedipus,  that  no  man  is  to  be 
accounted  happy  before  his  deatli.  It  is  the  moral 
that  directs  the  whole  action  of  the  play  to  one 
centre ;  and  that  action  or  fable  is  the  example 
built  upon  the  lofiial,  which  confirms  the  truth  of 
Jtjg_Qur-Cxpen£nce.  When  the  fehle^is  designed, 
then,  and  not  before,  the  persons  are  to  be  intro- 
duced with  their  manners,  characters,  and  pas^ons. 
/  .  The  manners,  in  a  poem,  are  understood  to  be 
those  inclinations^  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
'  .which  move  and  carry  us  to  actions,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  in  a  play ;  or  which  incline  the  persons 
to  such  or  such  actions.  I  have  anticipated  part 
of  this  discourse  already,  in  declaring  that  a  poet 
ought  not  to  make  the  manners  perfectly  good  in 
\i\s  best  persons ;  but  neither  are  they  to  be  more 
wicked  in  any  of  his  characters,  than  necessity 


tcquires.  To  produce  a  vinaiti  witho&t  tithcr 
itflflon  than  a  natural  incKnation  to  villanjr^  isitt 
poetry^  tg-ErgJtice  an  effect  without  a  cauac ;!  arid 
to  make  him  mdre  a  villain  thw  be  had  ju»l,tea80A 
to  bc^  is  to  make  an  effect  which  is  stronger  than 
the  cause*    "  c  i  ^  ^u^^  v*-  6«7*»*'w«'^-*^*«x**'^.4X<   -*  . 

.   The  manners  arisejom  many  causes ;  and  are 
cither  distinguished  by  complexion,  as  cholerick 
and  phlegm&ticki  or  by  the  diffei^nces  bf  Age  or 
8eX|  of  climates,  or  quality  of  the  persons,:  or  their 
present   condition.     They  Are   likewise   to  be 
gathered  from  the  several  virtueS^victes.  Or  passionsi  ] 
and  many  other  common-places  which  a  poet  mukt 
be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  natural  philo^ 
lophy,  ethicksy  and  history;  of  all  which  whosoever 
is  ignorant,  does  not  deserve  the  name  df  pbet«    / 
But  as  the  manners  are  useful  in  this  art^  thejt 
nuiy  be  all  comprised  under  these  general  heads  i 
First,  they  must  be  apparent ;  that  is,  in  evefy 
character  of  the  play  some  inclinations  of  the 
person  must  appear  i  arid  these  are  shewn  in  the 
actions  and  discourse    Secondly,  the  manneit 
must  be  suitable  or  agreeing  to  the  persons  i  that 
is,  to  the  age,  sex,  dignity,  and  the  other  general 
heads  of  manneia  t  thus,  when  a  poet  has  given 
the  dignity  of  a  king  to  one  of  his  penons^  in  hll 
his  actiona^and  apeechea  that  perrni  muai  diacover  ^ 
mi^eaty,  magnanimity^  add  Jealousy  of  power  ^"^ 
because  these  are  suitiMe  to  the  general  manners 
of  a  king«    The  third  property  of  manners  it 
memblaoce  J  and  this  is  (bunded  tlpot  ik»  parf^ 


^ 
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tiedtr  charabiera  of  meiii  as  we  ha?e  them  delivered 
to  us  by  idation  or  history  Mhat  is,  when  a  poet  has 
khe  known  eharacter  of  this  or^  thatman  before 
hiRH  he  ul  bound  to  represent  him  suchj  at  least 
not  contrary  to  that  which  fame  has  reported  hhn 
to  have  been.  Thus  it  is  not  a  poet*s  choice  to 
make  Ulysses  cholerick;  or  Achilles  patient^  be- 
cause Homer  has  described  them  quite  otberwisb; 
Yet  this  is  a  rock  on  which  ignorant  writers  daily 
split  ;«and  the  absurdity  is  as  monstrous,  as  if  a 
painter  should  draw  a  coward  running  from  a 
battle,  4nd  tell  us  it  was  the  picture  of  Alexander 
the  Great.— The  last  property  of  manners  is,  that 
they  be  constant  and  equal,  that  is,  fhaintoined 
the  same  through  the  whole  design :  thus,  when 
Vir^l  had  once  given  the  name  offiaus  to  iEneas, 
he  was  bound  to  shew  him  such,  in  all  his  words 
and  actions  throughout  the  whole  poem.  All 
these  pit)pertics  Horace  has  hinted  to  a  judicious 
observer:  l.-Notandi  sunt  tibi  mores \  2,  jtui 
famam  sequere^  8.  auS  siU  convcnientia  Jlnge ;  4'. 
Sefvitur  a  J  imum^  qualis  ah  incepto  processerit,  et 
sibi  consiei. 

From  the  manners  the  characters  of  persons 
are  derived;  for  indeed,  the  characters  are  no 
other  than  the  •  inclinations  as  they  appear  in 
the  several^f)cr^ns  of  the  poem:  a  character 
being  thus*  defined,-— /Atf/  xvhich  distinguishes  wie 
man  frmn  another.  Not  to  repeat  the  same 
things  over  again,  which  have  been  said  of  the 
marvners^  I  will  only  add  what  is  necessary  here.* 


lX 
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A  eharftcter^  xk  that  which  distinguishes  one  tnafi 
fitmi:  all  othersi  cailnot  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
t>oe  particular  Virtue,  <»r  vice;  or. pdssion  only';  bttt 
it  is: a  compctsitionrrof  qualities  which  are; not 
contrary  to  one^  another :in  the  same  persqn  t  thus 
the  same  man. may  be  liberal  bnd  valiant,  but  not 
liberal  and  covetous  |.  ^  in  a  eomical  character,  l/(^ 
or  humour,  (which  is  an  inclination  to  this,  or  that 
particular  foUy,)  FalsC|Lff  |is  a  liar,  and  a  coward,  a 
glutton,  and  a  bufiboq,  betause  all  these  qualities 
may  agree  in  the  same  man» »  Yet  it  is  still  to  b^ 
observed,  that  one  virtuQ,  vice,  and  passion,  ough( 
to  be  shewn  in  every r.num,  as  predominant  over 
all  thej  rest.}  as,  covetpusness  in  Crassus,  love  of 
his. country  in  Brutus ;  and  the  sarpe  in  characters 
which  arc  feignedb  '{I  ,  i  ••/ f  >  • 

«The  chief  .character  or  hero  in  a  tragedy,  as  I 
have  already  shewn^  ought  in  prudence  to  be  such 
a  man,  who  has  so  much  more,  in  him  of  virtue 
dian  of  yice^  .that  he  {rn^y  be  Jeft  amjablc  to  th^ 
audience,  which  otherwise  cannot  have  any  coiir 
^rnmeQt  for  his  sufferings  ;*  and  it  is,  on  this,  one 
char^tei;  that  the  jHty  an<).  terrour  must  be  princi^ 
4Mllyi  if-npt) wholly,. founded:  a  :rule  which  is 
eitrefhely  neoessaiy^  and  which  none  of  the  critickg 
ihat  l:knoyv»'  haye  fillly  enough  discovc^red  to  us. 
¥br ,  terrour  and  ooiMpassion :  work .  but  weakly, 
when  they  are  divided  into  inany^  persons.  If 
<>eoni  had  beepf-theitchi^f  chafw^ef'dlff  Obdifvs^ 
there;  had<! neither  :b0en  terrppri  nor.  compassioti 
.  navedi  ;lmt  only  detcst4tion  of  t^  mi^,  tndi  JQ]f 


J 
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fiir  liii  punkhmeiitl  ¥  Aamtat'end  BmydSeelMil 
btoli'imde*  inore  uppeurtog  eharacteni  then'  1I16 
pity  Uid  been  divided,  and  lesiencd  oni  the  pert  tif 
Oedipus ;  but  making  Oedipus  the  best  and  bravest 
perron,^  and  even  JocastE'  but  an  undertpait  Id 
him^  hk  virtues  and  the  punishment  of  his  6tal 
crime/  drew  both  the  (Mty  and  the  termur  to 
himself.  •  '  ■  .:'.'.  I  ..  i  'i'  ••••  i  ••  ' 
''  By  what'had  been  said  of  the  manners  it  unll 
be  easy  for  a  reasonable  nUtfi  to  judge;  whether 
the  charscti^  be  truly  or  Wisely  drawn  in  a 
tragedy  t  jfbr  if' them  be  no  manners  appearing  in 
ihexhalBcteni/iio  eoncei^nment  for  the  persons 
can  be  raised ;  W  pity  or  borrour  can  be  moved, 
b^(  by  vie^'  or  ^rtue ;  therefore,  without  them  no 
person  can  have  business  in  the  play,  If  the 
inclinations  be  bbacure,  it  b  a  sign  the  poet  is 
in  the  dark,  and  knows  not  what  manner  df  man 
he  preseiits  to  you;  and  consequently  you  can 
have  no  idea,  or  very  imperfect,  of  that  maht 
nor  can  judge  what  resolutions  he  ought  to  takci 
ior  what  words  or  actions  are  proper  for  him. 
Most  comedies  made  up  of .  accidents,  or  advent 
tures,  are  liable  to  fall  into  this  errour ;  and  trage- 
dies, with  many  turns,  are  subject  to  it  t  for  the 
maniiers  fiever  can  be  evident,'  where  the  sur* 
prises  6(  fortune  take  up  all  the  bu^ness  of  the 
stage,  and  where  the  poer  is  more  in  pain  to  tell 
you  Svhat  happened  to  such  >a  man^  than  what  he 
was.  It  is  one' of  the  excellencies  of  Shakspearc, 
that  the  taanrieiv  of  his  penods  are  geherall^ 
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apporent,  tnd  ycm  see  their  bent  and  inclinationa* 
Fletcher  comes  far  short  of  him  in  this^  as  indeed 
he  does  almost  in  every  thing;   there. are  but 
glimmerings  of  manners  in  most  of  his  coAiedies, 
which  run  upon  adventures ;  and  in  his  tragedicsi 
Rollo^  OttOi  the  King'^and-No-Kingi  Melantius^^ 
and  many  others  of  his  bestj  are  but  pictures 
shewn  you  in  the  twilight ;  you  know  not  whether 
they  resemble  vice  or  virtue  i  and  they  are  either 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  present  scend 
requires  it.     But  of  all  poets,  this  commenda- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  Ben  Jonson,  that  the 
msnncrs,  even  of  the  most  inconsidenble  persons   . 
in  his  plays,  are  every  where  apparent 

By  considering  the  second  quali^  of  mannetsi 
which  is  that  they  be  suitable  to  the  age,  qualityi 
oountiy,  dignity^  &c»  of  the  character^  we  tnay 
likewise  judge  whether  a  poet  has  followed  nature^ '-» •  > 
In  this  kind  Sophocles  and  Euripides  haVe  mord 
excdled  among  the  Greeks,  than  ufischylus  i  and 
Terence  more  than.Pkutus  ai*ong  the  Romans  t 
thus  Sophocles  gives  to  Oedipus  the  true  qualitieft 
of  a  king,  in  both*  those  plays  which  bear  hia 
name»  but  in  the  lattery  which  is  theOaniPva 
CoLONOius,  he  lets  ftU  on  purpose  his  tragick  stylei 
his  hero  speaks  not  in  the  arbiliwy  tone,  but 
itmembers^intbe  softswssof  bisoomplaaits^  that 

V  Mdamtai  k  a  chsractar  ih  Tm  Maid*!  TaAesDV  t 
OttOp  in  HoLLOt  oTt  sk  it  wai  aoaKlinici  cntiiMk»Tu 
Bloody  BaoiUfta.  '     .    . 
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,  he  is  an  unfintimate  old  man  i  that  he  kl^aniahed 
from  his  oountiy,  and  penecutod  by  his /next       I 
idationa.    The  present  FVench  pbeu  are  generaliy 
accused^  that  wheresoever  they  lay  the  scene,  or       i 
in  whatsoever  age,  the  manners  of  their  heroes  sire 
wholly  French :  Racine*s  Bajazet  is  bred  at  .Cbon 
stantinople,  but  his  civilities  are  conveyed  to  him 
by  some  secret  passage  from  Versailles  into  the 
Seraglio.    But  our  Shakspeare,  having  ascribed  to       [ 
Henry  the  Fourth  the  character  of  a  king,  and  of       j 
a  father,  gives  him  the  perfect  manners  of  each       s 
relation,  when  either  he  transacts  with  his  son,  or 
with  his  subjects.    Fletcher,  on  the  other  side,       * 
gives  neither  to  Aibaccs,  nor  to  his  king  in  The       j 
Maid*s  Teagbd y,  the  qualities  which  are  suitable       j 
to  a  monarch ;  though  he  may  be  excused  a  litde       j 
in  the  latter,  for  the  king  there  is  not  uppermost       I 
in  the  character  {  it  is  the  lover  of  Evadne,  who  is 
king  only  in  a  second  consideration  ;  and  though       ] 
he  be  unjust,  and  has  other  faults  which  shall  be       j 
nameless,  yet  he  is  not  the  hero  of  the  pl:^.    It  is       \ 
tnie,  we  find  him  a  lawful  prince,  (though  I  never       \ 
heard  of  any  king  that  was  in  Rhodes,)  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Rymer*s  criticism  stands  good,— -that  he 
lihouid  not  be  shewn  in  so  vicious  a  character. 
Sophocles  has  been  more,  judicious  in  his  Anti- 
ooN  A  ;  for  though  he  represent  in  Creon  a  bloody       i 
prince,  yet  he  makes  him  not  a  lawful  king,  but       ' 
an  usurper ;  and  Antigona  herself  is  the  heroine  ^ 
of  the  tragedy  :  but  when  Philaster  wounds  Are- 
thusa  and  the  boy,  and  Pcrigot  his  mistress  in      j 
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Thb  Faithful  Shbprbrdbss^  both  these,  are 
contrary  to  the  character  of  manhood  t  nor  is 
Valentinian  managed  .  itnuch  better ;  ibr  though. 
Fletcher,  .has  taken  his  picture  tntly,  and  shewn 
him  aa  he  was^  an  efieihiiiate  voluptuous  maui  yet 
b^.has  forgotten  that  he  was  an  emperdr^  and  has 
given  him  none  of  those  royal  marhi  which  ought 
to  appear  in  a  lawful  successor  of  the  throne*  If 
it  be  enquired^  what  Fletcher  should  have  done 
on  this  occasion;  ought  he  not  to  have  repre- 
sented Valentinian  as  he  was  ;-~Bossu  shall  answer 
this  question  for  me,  by  an  instance  of  the  like 
nature:  Mauritius,  the  Greek  emperor/  was  a 
prince  iar  surpassing  Valentiniaui  for. he  waa 
endued  with  many  kingly  vhtues ;  he  was  religious, 
merciful,  and  valiant,  but  withal  he  was  noted  of 
extreme  covetousness,  a  vice  which  is  contrary  to 
the  character  of  a  hero,  or  a  prince ;  therefore, 
says  the  critick,  that  emperor  was  no  fit  person  to 
be  represented  in  a  tragedy,  unless  his  good 
j  qualities  were  only  to  be  shewn,  and  his  covetous* 
ncss,  which  sullied  them  all^  were  slurred .  over 
I  by  the  artifice  of  the  poet.-— To  return  once  more 
j  to  Shakspeare ;  no  man  ever  drew  so  many  cha* 
j  racters,  or  generally  distinguished  them  better 
\  fhm  one  anotheri'  excepting  only  Jonson.  I  will 
I  ....        •      .     .  '        '    ,  ■ 

.A  ... 

i  '•  Here  oar  author  hai  made :  some  mnfsni$  for  hia 

I        vnjuit  censttie  of  Shakspeare  in  tfits  mpMt  in  a  former 

Esiay.  See  p.  195.  ^  *^  Hit  ctMAaACTiRS  (Mr«  Pope  truly 

I       obsenrei).  are  lo  much  Nature  herse)f«  thai  i<  is  a  sort  of 
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intUnoe  l»ui  in  one,  to  shew  the  copiooneaiaf 
hU  invention;  it  is  that  of  Caliban,  or  UieMon^ 
•ter,  in  Tkn  TaiirasT.  He  aeema  there  to  have 
ereated  a  penon  which'  was  not  in  nature,  a 
boldneoi  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  intolo* 
rable;  for  he  makes  him. a  q^ecies  of  himself 

ii^ury  to  oil  cheai  by  so  diitsm  a  asme  si  copies  of  her* 
Those  of  other  poeit  hsve  a  coniuiu  retemblaiice,  which 
shews  ihat  ihey  received  ihem  from  one  another,  and  were 
but  multipliers  of  the  same  image :  each  picture,  like  a 
mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflexbn  of  a  reflexion.  Bat 
every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is  as  much  an  indi.  . 
vidoal  as  those  in  life  itself :  it  u  impossible  to  find  any 
tvfo  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
any  respea  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  com« 
parison,  be  found  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and 
vaf iety  of  character,  we  nmst  add  the  wonderful  pre*^ 
servation  of  It ;  which  is  such  throughout  his  plays,  that, 
had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names 
of  the  penons,  I  believe  one  might  have  applied  them 
with  certainty  to  every  speaker." 

If  this  last  observation  should  be  thought  exaggerated 
praise,  enough  will  yet  remain  in  the  passage  here  quoted, 
to  shew  that  our  author's  apieoded  opinion  is  perfectly 
just,  and  his .  former  censure  altogether  groundless.— 
**  I  will  not"  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  *'  say  with  Pope,  that 
every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper  speaker. 
'  because  many  .speeches  there  are,  which  have  nothing 
characteristical ;  but.  perhaps,  though  some  may  be  equally 
adapted  to  every  person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 
that  can  be  properly  transCerred  from  the  presem  possessor 
to  another  ckumant.  The  choice  is  right,  when  there  is 
reason  for  choice/' 


begotten  by  an  incubus  on  t  witch  {  but  thiSi  u  I 
hart  elaewhere  pix)v«xl,*  is  nofwbolly  beyond  the 
bounds  of  ciedibilityi  at^iei^ttiie  vulgar  still 
believe  it^  We  have  the^separated  notions  of  k 
spirit^  and  of  a  witch;  (and  spirits^  according  to 
Plato,  are  vested  with  a  subtile  body;  according  to 
8omt  of  his  followers,  have  diflcfent  sexes ;)  there^ 
fne,  as  ihMi  the  distinct  apprehensions  bf  a  hone 
and  of  a  man,  imagination  has  formed  a  centaur^ 
so  from  those  of  an  incubus  and  a  soreeres% 
Shakspeare  has  produced  his  monster.  Whether 
or'no  his  generation  can  be  defended,  I  leave  to 
philosophy ;  but  of  this  I  am  ceruin^-^that  the 
poet  has  most  judiciously  furnished  him  with  a 
person,  a  language,  and  a  character,  which  will 
suit  him,  both  by  father*s  and  mother*s  sides  he 
has  all  the  discontents  and  malice  of  a  witch,  and 
of  a  devil,  besides  a  convenient  proportion  of  the 
deadly  sins ;  ghittony,  sloth,  and  hist,  arc  manifest: 
the  deJGctcdness  of  a  slave  is  likewise  given  him, 
and  the  ignorance  of  one  bred  up  in  a  deseit 
island/  His  person  is  monstrous,  as. he  is  the 
product  of  unnatural  lust ;  and  his  language  is  aa 
hobgoblin  as  his  person :  in  all  things  he  is  distin«> 
guished  from  other  mortals^^^The  charscters  of 
Fletcher  are  poor  and  narrow,  in  comparison  of 
Shakspeare*S;.I  remember  not  one  which  ia  not 
botrowed  from  him.  Unless  you  will  eieept  that 
^tnmge  mixtuva  of  a  man  in  tnm  Kmo  amb  No 

•  See  iha  £iurf  M  Heioick  nafSt  p.  ai6.  ' 
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Kino  r  ,8o  that  in  this  pirtShak^Mue  it  generally 
worth  our  imitation  i  and  to  imitate  Fletcher  is 
but  to  copy  after  him  who  wa$  a  cofMer. 

Under  this  general  head  of  manners  the  pss- 
,sions  are  naturally  included^  as  belonging  to  the 
.characters.  I  speak  not  of  pity  and  of  tenoor^ 
which  are  10  be  moved  in  the  audience  by  the 
lot;  but  of  anger,  hatred,  love,  ambition,  jealousy^ 
avenge,  &c.  as  they  are  shewn  in  this  or  that 
|)er8on  of  the  play.  To  describe  these  naturally^ 
and  to  move  them  artfully,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
commendations  which  can  be  given  to  a  poet ;  u> 
write  pathetically,  says  Longinus,  cannot  proceed 
but  from  a  lofty  genius.  A  poet  must  be  bom  with 
this  quality  s  yet,  unless  he  help  himself  by  an  ^ 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  passions,  what  they  are 
in  their  own  nature,  and  by  what  springs  they  are 
to  be  moved,  he  will  be  subject  either  to  raise  them 
where  they  ought  not  be  raised,  or  not  to  raise 
them  by  the  justjegrccs  of  nature,  or  to  amplify 
them.beyond  the  natural  bounds,  or  not  to  observe 
the  crisis  and  turns  ortKem  in  their  cooling  and 
decay ;  all  which  errours  proceed  from  want  of 
judgment  in  the  poet,  and  from  being  unskilled  in 
the  principles  of  moral  philosophy.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  in  a  fanciful  writer,  than  to  foil 
himself  by  not  managing  his  strength :  therefore,  ^ 
as  in  a  wrestler,  there  is  first  required  some  mea* 
sure  pf  force,  a  well-knit  body,  and  active  limbs, 
without  which  all  instruction  would  be  vain,  yet, 
these  being  granted,  if  he  want  the  skill  which  is 
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necessary  to  a  wrestler,  he  shall  make  biit  niiall  * 
advantage  of  his  natural  robustuousness  {  ao^  in  a' 
poet,  his  inborn  vehemence  and  force  of  spirit  will 
only  run  him  out  of  breath  the  sooner,  if  it  be 
not  supported  by  the  help  of  art, :  The  roar  of  O 
passion,  indeed,  may  please  an  audience,  three 
parts  of  whicO^c.  Tgn^r^^.t  enough  to  think  all 
is  moving  which  is  nQiaCf  and  it  may  stretch  the 
lungs  of  an  ambitious  actor,  who  will  die  upon  the 
spot  for  a  thundering  clap ;  but^  itjviJt  vpo^  no 
other  passion  than  indignation  and  contempt  (rom 
judicious^mm^  '  LohgTnus,  whom  I  have  hitherto 
bllowed,  continues  thus :  if  the  passions  be  art* 
fully  employed,  the  discourse  becomes  vehement 
and  lofty ;  if  otherwise,  there  is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  a  great  passion  out  of  season; 
And  to  this  purpose  he  animadverts  severely  upon 
iEschylus,  who  writ  nothing  in  cold  blood,  but 
was  always  in  a  rapture,  and  in  fitry  with  his 
audience ;  the  inspiration  was  still  upon  him,  he 
was  ever  tearing  it  upon  the  tripos ;  or,  (to  run 
oiF  as  madly  as  he  does,  fifom  one  similitude  to 
another,)  hfe  was  always  at  high  flood  of  passion, 
even  in  the  dead  ebb  and  lowest  water-mark  of 
the  scene.  He  who  would  raise  the  passion  of 
a  judicious  audience,  says  a  learned  critick,  must 
be  sure  to  take  his  hearers  along  with  him  \  if  they 
be  in  a  calm,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  be  in  a  hufF: 
he  must  move  them  by  degrees,  and  kindle  with 
them,  otherwise  he  will  be  in  danger  of  setting 
his  own  heap  of  stubble  on  a  fire,  and  of  bumtng 
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out  by  Unnidf  iritbout  uttrming  the  iDOinpiny  «lat 


*.  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  (Aristot.  de  Poctici*  p.  184,  Oxon. 
1794}  thinks  the  original  the  true  reading;  and  thati 
here  means — ratker  ihan.  His  interpretation  is — **poetica 
ingcniosi  ai  hominis  opus  magis^iMMtiiitfiii  (elllpsisciUccC 
t«  MAAAON  Atticis  scriptoribus  satis  usitau.)'*  « 


'•tand  about  him.    They  who  woold  juatify  the 

madnesa  of  poeiiy  .fivm  the  aotbority  of  AriMoUci  1 
have  mistaken  Uie  teit^  and  oonaequently  the 

interpretation :  .1  imagine  It  to  be  filseread,  where  ! 

,    he  says  of  poetry,  that  it  is  p/pAt  n  i^mw^  that  it  ^ 

had  dwaya  somewhat  in  it  either  of  a  geniusi  or  | 

of  a  madman.     It  is  more  probable  that  the  ' 

original  ran  thus,  that  poetry  was  ii(p\iit  S  i^mwi^  \ 

^^that  it  belongs  to  a  witty  man,  but  not  to  a  mad«  j 

man.*    Thus  then  the  passionsias  they  are  con*  ' 

iidered  simply  and  in  themselves,  suffer  violence  | 

when  they  are  perpetually  maintained  at  the  same  j 

height  s  for  what  melody  can  be  made  on  that  I 

instrument,  all  whose  strings  are  screwed  up  at  j 

first  to  their  utmost  stretch,  aiid  to  the  same  • 

sound  ?    But  this  is  not  the  worst  {  for  the  cha-  ! 

'  racters  likewise  bear  a  pan  in  the  general  calamity,  I 
if  you  consider  the  passions  as  embodied  in  them : 

'  for  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  no  man  can  be 

/    distinguished  from  another  by  his  discourse,  vlieii  I 

every  man  is  ranting,  swaggering,  and  exclaiming  l 

with  the  same  excess,  as  if  it  were  the  only  I 

business  of  all  the  characters  to  contend  with  esch  I 

'  other  for  the  prize  at  Billingsgate,   or  that  the  [ 

scene  of  the  tragedy  lay  in  Bcdkun.    Suppose  the  [ 
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poet  shcmld  intend  this  roan  to  be  cholerick^  and 
that  man  to  be  patient  i  yet  when  they  are  con* 
founded  in  the  writing,  you  cannot  distinguiak 
them  from  one  another:  for  the  man  who  was 
called  patient  and  tame,  is  only  8o  before  he 
speaks ;  but  let  his  clack  be  set  a-going,  and  he 
fhdl  tongue  it  as  impetuously^  and  as  loudly,  as 
the  arrantest  hero  of  the  play.  By  this  means  the 
characters  are  only  distinct  hi  name;  but  in 
reality  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  play  are 
the  same  person.  No  man  should  pretend  to 
write,  who  cannot  temper  his  fancy  with  his  judg«  w^ 
mcnt ;  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  a  raw  horse* 
man  than  a  hot-mouthed  jade  without  a  curb. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  for  a  poet,  who  would 

concern  an  audience  by  describing  of  a  passion, 

first  to  prepare  it,  and  not  to  rash  upon  it  all  at 

once.    Ovid  has  judiciously  shewn  the  dilTcrence 

of  these  two  ways  in  the  speeches  of  Ajax  and 

JJlyssca,    Ajax  from  the  very  beginning  breaks 

out  into  his  exclamations,  and  is  swearing  by  his 

tnaker ; — Agimus^  proh  Jupiter ^  hquit.    Ulysses,  on 

i        the  contrary,  prepares  his  audience  with  all  the 

[        submissivencss  he  can  practise,  and  all  the  calm- 

I        ness  of  a  reasonable  man ;  he  found  his  judges  in 

a   tranquillity  of  spirit,  and  therefore  set  out 

[        leisurely  and  softly  with  them,  till  he  had  warmed 

them  by  degrees,  and  then  he  began  to  mend  his 

pace,  and  to  draw  them  along  with  his  own 

impetaousoesai  yei  so  manapng  his  breath,  that 

it  might  not  fial  him  at  his  need,  and  reserving 

his  utmost  piooA  of  ability  «ren.totbe.lait«;  The 
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koeceMiyou  soe^  was  answenUei  ibridid*  croud 
only  applauded  the  fpoech  of  Ajax,«--««{pi^  acm^ 
turn  utthna  murmur  erati  but  the  judges  awarded 
the  price  for  which  fhey  contended^  to  Ulysses : . 

Moia  manus'procernm  est td  quid facun£apossfi^ 
Turn  paimi^  fortisfu  idn  iuSi  arma  discrtus. 

The  next  necessary  rule  is^  to  put  nothing  into . 
y  the  discoursci  which  may  hinder  your  moving  of 

•^  the  passions.  Too  many  accidents,  as  I  have  said, 
incumber  the  poet  as  much  as  the  arms  of  Saul 
did  David ;  for  the  variety  of  passions  which  they 
produce  are  ever  crossing  and  justling  each  other 
out  of  the  way.  He  who  treats  of  joy  and  grief 
together,  is  in  a  fairway  of  causing  neither  of  those 
effects.  There  is  yetanotherobstacle  to  be  removed, 

^  which  is  pointed  wit,  and  sentences  affected  out 
of  season ;  these  are  nothing  of  kin  to  the  violence 
of  passion :  no  nuin  is  at  leisure  to  make  sentences 
and  similes,  when  his  soul  is  in  an  agony.  I  the 
rather  name  this  fault,  that  it  may  serve  to  mind 
mc  of  my  former  crrours ;  neither  will  I  spare 
myself,  but  give  an  example  of  this  kind  from  my  '^'  i 
Indian  Empesor.  Montezuma,  pursued  by  his  f 
.  enemies^  and  seeking  sanctuary,  stands  parlying  | 
without  the  fort,  and  describing  his  danger  to  I 
Cydaria,  in  a  simile  of  six  lines  :  | 

As  on  the  unds  the  frighted  traveller  f 

Sees  the  high  seat  come  rolling  from  afar»  &c.  I 

My  Indian  potentate  was  well  skilled  in  the  sea        I 

for  an  inland  prince,  and  well  unproved  since  the        | 

first  act,  when  he  sent  his  son  to  discover  it.        { 

I 
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The  image  had  not  been  imiss  fiom  another  man 
at  another  time ;  sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus :  he 
destroyed  the  concernment  which  the  audience 
might  otherwise  have  had  for  him ;  for  they  could  c^ 
not  think  the  danger  near^  when  he  had  the  leisure 
to  invent  a  simile. 

If  Shakspeare  be  allowed,  as  I  think  he  must,  to 
have  made  his  characters  distinct,  it  will  easily  be 
inferred  that  he  understood  the  nature  of  the 
passions  i  because  it  has  been  proved  already,  that 
confused  passions  make  undistinguishable  charac- 
ters. Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  he  has  bis  filings ; 
but  they  are  not  so  much  in  the  passions  thcm**^ 
selves,  as  in  his  manner  of  expression ;  he^often 
obscures  his  meaning  by  his  weirds,  and  sometim^ 
makes  it  uniiltclligiblc.  I  will  not  say  of  so  great 
a  poet,  that  he  distinguished  not  the  blown  piiffy 
style,  from  true  sublimity ;  but  I  may  venture  to 
maintain,  that  the  fury  of  his  fancy  often  trans- 
ported him  beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment,  cither  ^ 
in  coining  of  new  words  and  phrases,  or  racking 
words*  which  were  in  use  into  the  violence  of  a 
eatachreus.  *  It  is  not  that  I  would  explode  the 
use  of.  metaphors,  from  passion,  for  Longinus 
thinks  them  necessary  to  raise  it ;  but  to  use  them 
at  every  word,  to  say  nothing  without  a  metaphor, 
a  simile,  an  image,  or  description,  is, .  I  doubt, 
to  smell  a  little  too  strongly  of  the  buskin.  I 
must  be  forced  to  give  an  example  of  exprrasing 
passion  figuratively  i  but  that  I  may  do  it  with 
respect  to  Shakqiearc^  it  shall  not  be  taken  from 
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any  thing  of  hb:  it  te  an  wfclamatlcw  •gainic 
Fdrtttncy  quoted  in  his  Hamut,  but  written  by 
tome  other  poet :' 

**  Out,  out,  thou  iirumpct,  Foitiuiel  All  you  gods 
^  In  general  tynod,  uke  away  her  power  i 
**  Break  all  the  ipokei  and  fellies  from  herwheel, 
.  .  **  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heavttt« 
*«  At  low  ai  to  the  fiendi.** 

'  I  once  thought,  with  our  authori  (ai  I  have  eliewhett 
pbservefl,)  that  these  Una  were  extracted  from  some  more 
ancient  play,  of  which  it  appeared  to  me  probable  tbiC 
Christopher  Marlowe  was  the  writer ;  but  whatever  nay 
have  been  Shakspeare*s  view  in  introducing  them  ia 
Hamlet,  I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  weie 
written  by  himself,  not  in  any  former  unsuccessful  piece; 
but  expressly  for  that  tragedy. 

Dn  Warburton  had  iifomy.  that  the  commendacioi 
bestowed  on  the  play  from  which  these  lines  arc  supposed 
to  be  taken,  was  given  in  order  **  to  upbraid  the  false 
taste  of  the  audience  at  that  time,  which  could  not  suflcr 
them  to  do  justice  to  the  simplicity  and  sublime  of  this 
production.'*  And  his  notion  was,  that  the  play  in  ques. 
tion  **  was  Shakspeare*s  own,  and  this  was  the  occasion 
of  writing  it.  He  was  desirous,  as  soon  as  he  had  found 
his  streugth,  of  restoring  the  chastness  and  regularity  of 
the  ancient  stage,  and  therefore  composed  this  tragedy  on 
the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
throwing  so  much  iiuo  action.  But  his  attempt  proved 
fruitless ;  and  the  raw  unnatural  taste,  then  prevalent, 
forced  him  back  again  into  his  old  Gothick  manner.  For 
which,  he  took  this  revenge  upon  his  audience*'**-This 
fancy  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to  support  in  a 
dissertation,  so  little  satisfactoryi  that  I  doubt  whether  in 
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i 

t  And  immediately  after^  speaking  of  Hecuba,  when 

i  Priam  was  killed  before  her  eyes : 

r  •*  But  who»  9h  woe!  had  seen  the  inabled  queen 

[  •*  Run  bare-foot  up  and  down^  threatening  the  flame 
'  ••  With  bisson  rheum ;  a  clout  about  that  head» 


I 
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fifty  years  it  evermade  one  convert  to  his  opinion*  To 
I  prove  that  Shakspeare  himself  considered  the  first  of  the 
•  passages  quoted  by  Drydcn»  as  bombast,  he  mainuins, 
^        that    **  Shakspeare  has  used    the  very  same   thought 

clothed  in  the  sanie  expression,  in  one  of  his  best  pla}'s, 
]        and  given  it  to  a  principal  character,  where  he  aims  at  the 

sublime.*'  Thus  the  Egyptian  Queen,  in  Antony  and 
>  Cleopatra,  (according  to  him,)  rails  at  Fortune  in  the 
\        tame  manner : 

**  No^  let  me  speak,  and  let.me  rail  so  high, 
I  "  That  the  false  houseupfe.  Fortune^  break  her  wheels 

••  Provoked  at  my  offence." 

r  '  But  Mr.  Stccvens  has  observed,  that  it  is  by  no  meant 
•;  proved  in  this  dissertation,  **  that  Shakspeare  has  employed 
ihe  same  thowghis  Hoiked  in  the  same  expressions  in  his  best 
plays.  If  he  bids  the  false  housewife^  Fortune^  break  her 
wheels  he  does  not  desire  her  to  break  all  its  spokes^  nay 
I  ^  tven  its  periphery  t  and  make  use  of  the  nave  afurwardsfor, 
I  uck  an imsneaswrable  cast!  Though,  if  what  Dr.  War^ 
z'  burton  has  said  should  be  found  in  any  insunce  to  be 
I  exactly  true,  what  can  we  infer  from  thence,  but  that 
h  Shakspeare  was  sometimes  wrong  in  spite  of  conviction ; 
and  in  the  hurry  of  writing  committed  those  veiy  fiiulu 
f  which  his  judgment  could  correct  in  others  7'* 
i  The  poet,  in  the  speeches  spoken  by  the  Pbiyer  itt 

I        Hamlbt,  (ict  ii.  sc.  a.)  Mr.  Steev^ns  thinks  *•  mighl 
I        have;  meant  to  exhibit  a  just  resembhnce  of  some  of  the 
plays  of  his  owli  age,  in  which  the  fauhs  were  too  glaring 
to  pernut  a  few- splendid  passages  to  atone  for  them/* 
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•«  When  lite  the  diadem  iiood;  and;  far  » iohe»  I  . 

•*  About  her  lank  and  ail  o*er.teemed  loinii 

'*  A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up ; 

•*  Who  tkii  had  leeni  with  tongue  in  venom  Iteep'd 

*•  'GainitFoitune'i  state  would  treaionhavepronounc'd; 

**  Bui  if  the  godi  themielvei  did  lee  her  then, 

**  When  the  taw  Pyrrhui  make  malicious  sport 

**  In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs  { 

**  The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made 

**  (Unless  things  morul  move  them  not  at  all) 

•*  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaveut 

V  And  passion  in  the  gods/* 

What  a  pudder  is  here  kept  in  raising  the  ex* 
'  pression  of  trifling  thoughts  I  Would  not  n  man 
have  thought  that  the  poet  had  been  bound 
'prentice  to  a  whccUwright  for  his  first  rant  ?  and 
had  followed  a  ragman,  for  the  clout  and  blaoket^ 
in  the  second  ?  Fortune  is  painted  on  a  wheels  | 
and  therefore  the  writer^  in  a  rage,  will  have 
poetical  justice  done  upon  every  member  of  that 
engine ;  after  this  execution,  he  bowls  the  nave 
downhill,  from  heaven  to  the  fiends ;  (an  unrea- 
sonable long  mark  a  man  would  think  $)  it  is  well 
there  are  no  solid  orbs  to  stop  it  in  the  way,  or  no 
.  element  of  fire  to  consume  it ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  earth,  it  must  be  monstrous  heavy,  to  break 
ground  as  low  as  to  the  centre.  His  nmkhig  mkh 
the  burning  eyes  of  heaven  was  a  pretty  tolerable 
flight  too,  and  I  think  no  man  ever  drew  milk  out 
of  eyes  before  him ;  yet  to  make  the  wonder 
greater,  these  eyes  were  burning.  Such  a  sight, 
indeed,  were  enough  to  have  raised  passion  in  the 
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gods ;  but  to  excuse  the  effects  of  it|  he  tells  you^ 
perhaps  they  did  not  see  it.  Wise  men  would  be 
glad  to  find  a  little  sense  couched  under  all  those 
pompgus-jissdii  for  bombast  is  commonly  the 
delight  of  that  audience  which  loves  poetryi  but 
understands  it  not  i  and  as  commonly  has  been 
the  pmctice  of  those  writers^  who^  not  being  able 
to  infuse  a  natuml  passion  into  the  mind,  have 
made  it  their  business  to  ply  the  earsi  and  to  stun 
their  Judges  by  the  noise.  But  Shakspeare  does 
not  often  thus ;  for  the  passions  in  his  scene 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  extremely  natural^ 
the  thoughts  are  such  as  arise  finm  the  matter, 
and  the  expression  of  them  not  viciously  figura* 
tive«  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  before  I  do 
justice  to  that  divine  poet,  by  giving  you  one  of 
his  passionate  descriptions ;  it  is  of  Richard  tho^ 
Second,  when  he  was  deposed,  and  led  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  London  by  Henry  of  Bo« 
lingbroke :  the  painting  of  it  is  so  lively,  and  the 
words  so  moving,  that  I  have  scarce  read  any  thing 
comparable  to  it  in  any  other  language.  Suppose' 
you  have  seen* already  the  fortunate  usurper  pass- 
ing through  the  crowd,  and  followed  by  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people  i  and  now  behold 
King  Richard  entering  upon  the  scene :  conader 
the  wretchedness  of  his  condition,  and  his  carriage 
in  it,  and  refrain  from  (rity,  if  you  can  t 

**  Aiinstheaireitbeeyetof  meni 

*'  After  k  welKgrlced  actor  Ictvet  the  iti^, 

*'  Are  idly  bcm  on  him  that  enttn  iiext» 
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**  Thinking  his  pniktie  to  be  icdiouti—  '  :   '    t 

?•  Even  io»  or  wiih  much  more  contempt,  men*«  eyei 

«*  Did  icowl  on  Richard :  no  nun  cry'd— God  Mve  him  ( 

^  No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  hit  welcome  homes 

**  But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head, 

*'  Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  oiTi 

**  Mis  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 

**  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience.*— 

**  That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  stceFd .  * 

^*  The  hearts  of  men*  they  roust  perforce  have  melted,  . 

*'  And  biirbarism  itself  have  pitied  him*'* 

To  speak  justly  of  this  whole  inatter,«*it  is 
neither  height  of  thought  that  is  disconunended^ 
nor  pathetick  vehemence,  nor  any  nobleness  of 
expression  in  its  proper  place ;  but  it  is  a  61se 
measure  of  all  these,  something  which  is  like  them 
'  and  is  not  them :  it  is  the  Bristol  stone,  which 
appears  like  a  dmmond;  it  is  an  extravagaht 
thought,  instead  of  a  sublime  one ;  it  is  roaring 
madness,  instead  of  vehemence  t  and  a^^teadof 
words,  instead  of  sense.  If  Shakspcarfe  were 
stripped  of  all  the  bombast  in  his  passions,^  and 

^  Pope  had  a  singular  notion  on  this  subject,  which 
Mr.  S|)cncc  has  preserved  in  his  Anecootes  t 

**  Shakftpeare  generally  used  to  stiffen  his  style  %ritb 
liigh  words  and  metaphors,  for  the  speeches  of  kings  and 
great  men :  he  raUtook  it  for  a  mark  of  greatness.  This 
is  strongest  in  his  early  plays;  but  in  his  very  last, 
Othello,  what  a  forced  language  has  he  put  into  th<? 
mouth  of  the  Duke  of  Venice  I  Tliis  was  the  way  of 
Chapman.  Massinger,  and  all  the  tragick  writers  of  those 
days.** 
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dressed  in  (he  most  vulgar  words,  we  should  find 
ife  beauties  of  his  thoughts  remaining ;  if  hit 
embrcriderits  were  burnt  down,  there  would  still 
be  silver  at'the  bottom  of  the  iheltthg-pot :  but  i 
fear  (at  least,  let  me  fear  it  for  myself)i  that  we 
who  ape  his  sounding  words  have  nothing  of  hit 
tboughti  but  are  all  outside ;  there  is  not  so  much, 
as  a  dwarf  within  our  giant*s  clotheSr  Therefore, 
let  not  Sbakspeare  suffer  for  our  sakes ;  it  is  our 

Shakspeare  may  perhaps  have  thonght  that  a  ceitaini 
lUlelineif  of  expression  was  suited  to  royalty  ;  yti  Mr< 
Pope's  notion  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  just* 
The  language  of  King  John*  Richard  the  Second,  Richard, 
theThirdt  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth»  and  Henry 
the  Eighth,  is  not  more  metaphorical  than  that  of  the  other, 
considerable  personages  introduced  in  the  various  plays 
in  which  they  appear.  Which  were  Shakspeare*s  early  and 
which  his  late  productions.  Pope  undoubtedly  did  not 
know;  for  he  believed  TaoiLUS  and  Cressida,  which 
appeared  in  i6oa,or  before,  to  be  one  of  his  latest  dramas ; 
and  in  the  passage  just  quoted  he  decisively  pronounceif 
Othello  to  have  been  his  tasi  play ;  whereas  in  truth 
it  wa  written  (as  I  shall  hereafter  prove)  in  1604,  twelve 
years  before  his  death.-^In  the  period  between  the  years 

1604  *"'  ^^*  ^^^*  P^^  P^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^  sttaitfied* 

**  the  full  meridian  of  his  glory/*    In  this  short  interval, 

.  he  appears  to  have  produced  his  three  most  splendid  tnige« 

dies,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  King  Leak.  ^ 

Mr.  Pope*s  notioni  that  Shakspeare  sAffanti  kis  sfyti 

for  kings  and  great  men^  I  suspect  was  derived  from  the 

playof  TaoiLUi  and  Cressida,  where,  in  the  speethei 

of  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulysses^  &c.  a  goqd  deal  of  this 

s^ftmi  language  may  certainly  be  fbond* 
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fittJts^whojgcceedhim  in  mi  age  which  ii  mom 
lefined,  if  we  nnitateliim  lo  ill|  that  we  copy  liia^ 
fiiUings  onty^  and  make  a  virtue  of  that  in  our  * 
writingfi  which  in  his  was  an  imperfecUon. 

For  what  remains,  the  excellency  of  that  poet 
was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  more  manly  passioni^ 
Fletcher's  in  the  softer  t  Shokspeare  writ  better 
betwixt  man  and  man,  Fletcher  betwixt  man  and        j 
woman  i  consequently,  the  one  described  friend*       i 
ship  better,  the  other  love ;  yet  Shakspeare  taught       I 
Fletcher  to  write  love ;  and  Juliet  and  Desdemona       ! 
are  originals.    It  is  true,  the  scholar  had  the  softer       | 
soul ;  but  the  master  had  the  kinder.    Friendship       i 
is  both  a  virtue  and  a  passion  essentially ;  love  is  a 
passion  only  in  its  nature,  and  is  not  a  virtue  but 
by  accident ;  good  nature  makes  friendship,  but 
effeminacy  love.     Sliokspeare  had  an  universal 
mind,  which  comprehended  all  characters  and       j 
passions ;  Fletcher  a  more  confined  and  limited ; 
for  though  he  treated  love  in   perfection,   yet 
honour,  ambition,  revenge,  and  generally  all  the 
stronger  passions,  he  either  touched  not,  or  not 
masterly.    To  conclude  all,  he  was  a  limb  of 
Sliakspcare. 

I  had  intended  to  have  pnx:ceded  to  the  last 
property  of  manners,  which  is,  that  they  must  be 
constant^  and  the  characters  maintained  the  same 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  from  thence 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  thoughts  and  expressions 
suitable  to  a  tragedy ;  but  I  will  first  see  how  this 
will  relish  with  the  bge.    It  is,  I  confess,  but 


cunorily  written}   yet  the  judgment  which  is 
£rjven  hercp  ii  g^ne^ly  founded  upon  experience^ 
But  because  many  men  are  shocked  at  the  name 
of  rules^  as  if  they  were  a  kind  of  magisterial 
prescription  upon  poets,  I  will  conclude  with  the 
words  of  Rapin,  in  his  reflections  on  Aristotle's 
work  of  poetry :  *'  If  the  rules  be  well  considered,  ^ 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  made  only  to  reduce 
nature  into  method,  to  trace  her  step  by  step,  and 
not  to  suflTer  the  least  mark  of  her  to  escape  us. 
It  is  only  by  these  that  probability  in  fiction  is 
maintained,  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry.   They  are 
founded  upon  good  sense  and  sound  reason,  rather 
than   on  authority  i   for   though  Aristotle  and 
Horace  are  produced,  yet  no  man  must  argue 
that  what  they  write  is  true,  because  they  writ  it  i 
but  it  is  evident,  by  the  ridiculous  mistakes  and 
gross  absurdities  which  have  been  made  by  those 
poets  who  have  taken  their  fancy  only  for  their 
guide,  that  if  this  fancy  be  not  regulated,  it  is  a 
mere  caprice,  and  utterly  incapable  to  produce  a 
reasonable  and  judicious  poem.**  * 

*  In  thii  Eisay  our  author  hat  asiened*lhalShakftpeare 
has  often  obscured  bis  meaning*  and  sometimes  rendered 
it  unintelligible,  by  his  expressions ;  and  that  his  fancy 
•  out-ran  his  judgment*  **  either  in  coining  of  new  words 
and  phrases,  or  racking  words  which  were  in  use,  imo 
the  violence  of  a  eauchresis/*  In  vindication  of  our 
great  dramatick  poet,  it  may  be  observed,  without  any 
disrespect  to  this  ingeniotti  and  acute  critiek,  that  clear* 
BCtt  and  obKurity  are  rehaivs  terms,  and  that  what  ht 
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^t  ptmufcd  M  aiiiiit«lligibla«  mighi  pcriiap^liive  ippcand 
to  him  pcrfiecily  clear,  if  he  haid  been  more  converont 
with  the  language,  customs,  and  manners  of  Shakspeare'a 
1^,  and  of  a  preceding  period,  I  much  doubt,  whether 
in  all  hit  plays,  twenty  words  of  his  own  coinage  cah  be 
found;  and  whether  the  words  and  phrases  which  our 
author  would  have  objected  to,  were  new  or  old,  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  the 
reason  already  assigned. 


: .  ....  ..      i  V  .  .i  •» 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  RYMER: 


■yiuT  fuiiTBD  m  eot  wo,  iv  171 1. , 


thomai  Rymcr,  fal  16781  piiUiihed  i  tnct,  entided 
^  The  Tragedies  of  the  leu  Age  considered  end  examined 
lijr  Uk  Praoice  of  the  Ancienu,  end  ihe  Ccmimon  Sense  of 
ell  Agei/*    To  this  Essay,  the  chief  object  of  .which  was 
to  expose  the  faults  of  three  of  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's 
plays^  RoLLOi  (if  that  play  be  their  joint  productiont  which 
maybe  doubled,]  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  Kino  and 
No  Kino,  Dryden  appears  to  have  intended  to  write  ah 
Answer ;  for  a  copy  of  Rymer's  book  having  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  author,  he  wrote  on  the  blank  leaves 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  volume,  the  following 
Observations,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  lie  did  not  after- 
wards enlarge  and  methodize.    This  volume,  after  his 
death,  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the  publisher  of  the  works 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  1711,  he  prefixed  these 
remarks  to  that  edition;  and  they  were  again  publislied 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Life  of  Dryden,  from  the 
original  copy,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Garrick. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  between  the  two 
editions,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  paragraphs ;  but  not 
liaving  seen  the  original,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  which 
arrangement  is  most  conformable  to  the  writer's  intention. 
The  variation  was  probably  occasioned  by  these  remarks 
being  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  Rymer's  book ; 
and  perhaps  those  which  were  found  in  the  beginning, 
were  written  last.**-!  have  followed  Dn  Johnson's  arran);c- 
roent,  though  I  have  some  doubt  whether  it  be  correct. 
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AN  ANSW&R  TO  RYMER*8  REMARKS 

on 
THB  TRA0BDIB8  OP  THB  LAST  AOB.* 


L  HAT.  we  may  the  less  wonder  why  pky 
and  terrour  are  not  now  the  only  springs  on  which 
our  tragedies  noovei  and  that  Shakspeare  may  be 
more  cxcuscdi  Rapin  confesses  that  the  French 
tragedies  now  all  run  on  thef^rf;  and  givoi 
the  reason,  because  love  is  the  passion  which  most 
predominates  in  our  souls ;  and  that  therefore  the 
passions  represented  become  insipid,  unless  thcf 
arc  conformable  to  the  thoughts  of  the  audience^ 

'  Mr.  Spence,  addreising  Pope«  obiervedi  that  Ryitier 
was  a  learned  and  strict  critick.  ^  Ay/'  replied  ?opt. 
**  that's  exactly  hit  character.  He  u  getierally  rightt 
"  though  rather  too  levere  in  hit  opinion  of  the  particular 
*'  pti^t  he  ipeaki  of  |  and  tti  on  the  whole,  one  t^  the  belt 
**  critickt  we  ever  had/*    Spence't  Anscdotu. 

In  citing  the  dicium  of  thit  great  poet,  that  Rymer  is 
fener^Jfy  rigki^  I  by  no  meant  with  k  ihould  be  nndCnr- 
itood  tbat  I  tubMriba  to  his  opinion. 
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But  it  is  to  be  ooiicluded,  that  this  ptssion  works 
not  now  amcNigst  the  FVench  so  strongly,  as  the 
other  two  did  ampngst  the  ancients.  Amongst 
us,  who  have  a  stronger  genius  for  writing,  the 
operations  fix>m  the  writing  are  much  stronger ; 
for  the  raising  of  Shakspeare*s  passions  is  more 
from  the  excellency  of  the  words  and  thoughts, 
than  the  justness  of  the  occasion  s*  and  if  he  has 
been  able  to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never 
founded  the  whole  reasonably ;  yet,  by  the  genius 
of  poetry  in  writing,  he  has  succeeded. 

Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dictio,  that  is,  to 
the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tragedy,  than  Aris- 
totle has  done,  who  places  them  in  the  last  rank 
of  beauties ;  perhaps,  only  last  in  order,  because 
they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design,  of  the 
disposition  or  connection  of  its  parts,  c^  the  cha- 
racters, of  the  manners  of  those  characters,  and 
of  the  thoughts  proceeding  from  those,  manners* 
Kapin*s  words  are  rcnwkable: — It  is  not  the 
admirable  intrigue,  the  surprising  events,  and 
extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the  beauty  of 
a  tragedy ;  it  is  the  discourses,  when  they  are 
natural  and  passionate.— 4So  are  Shakspeare*8. 

The  part8  of  a  poem,  tragick  or  heroick,  are, 

1.  The  fable  itself. 

2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance,  in 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

*  With  what  truth  can  thii  be  laid  of  Rouxo  AND 
Juliet,  Macsetu,  Kinq  LxAa.  and  Othello  ? 
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3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  character^ 
in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper  for  them» 
and  proper  to  be  shewn  by  the  poet. 

4.  The  thoughts,  which  express  the  manners. 

5.  The  words,  which  express  those  thoughts.  ^ 
.  In  the  last  of  these,  Homer  excels  Virgil  f 
Virgil  all  other  ancient  poets ;  and  Shakspeare  all 
modem  poets«^ 

For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the  mean-« 
ing  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  an  end,  all  just  and  natural  i  so  that 
that  part,  e.g.  which  is  the  middle,  could  not 
naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of  the 
rest  X  all  depend  on  one  another,  like  the  links  of 
a  curious  diain.  If  terrour  and  pity  are  only  to 
be  raised,  certainly  this  author  follows  Aristotle*a 
rules,  and  Sophocles*  and  Euripides*s  examples 
but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that  doublyi 
either  by  seeing  a  wicked  man  punished,  or  n 
good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  perhaps  indigna- 
tion, to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  and  goodnesa 
depressed :  both  these  may  be  profitable  to  the 
end  of  tragedy,  reformation  of  manners  t  but  the 
bst  improperly,, only  as  it  begets  pity  in  th6 
audience  t  though  Aristotle,  I  confess,  placet 
tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the  second  form* 

He  who  undertakes  to  answer  this  excellent 
critique  of  Mn  Rymer,  in  behilf  of  our  English 

*  If  our  author  had  laid—"  In  the  last  ikm  of  thete 
^hakipcare  excels  all  modem  pocti/*  he  woutdg  I  con* 
ccive,  have  been  nearer  to  the  truth. 
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poeU  agiiAit  the  Greek;  ought  to  do  it  in  thii 
manner :  either  by  yielding  to  him  the  greatest 
part  of  what,  he  contends  for,  whieh  comista  in 
this,  that  the  fAvIn,  i.  #•  the  design  and  conduct 
of  it,  is  more  conducing  in  the  Greeks  to  those 
ends  of  tragedy,  which  Aristotle  and  he  propose, 
namely,  to  cause  terrour  and  pity ;  yet  the  grant- 
ing this  does  not  set  the  Greeks  above  the  English 
poets. 

But  the  answerer  ought  to  prove  two  things ; 
fu-str  that  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  master- 
piece of  a  tragedy,  though  it  be  the  foundation 
of  it. 

Secondly,  that  other  ends,  as  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  tragedy  may  be  found  in  the  English, 
which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 
•  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first ;  not  jnoaJdigm^ 
tatem,  sed  quoad  fundamentum :  for  a  &ble,  never 
so  movingly  contrived  to  those  ends  of  his,  pty 
and  terrour,  will  o|x:rate  nothing  on  our  aflfections, 
except  the  characters,  manners,  thoughts,  and 
words,  are  suitable. 

So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymcr  to  prove, 
that  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  we 
are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  i  and  thia 
be  has  offered  at,  in  smne  measure ;  but,  I  think, 
a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

For  the  fable  itself:  it  is  in  the  English  more 
adorned  with  episodes,  and.  larger  than  in  the 
Greek  poets ;  consequently  more  diverting. '  For 
if  the  action  be  but  one,  and  that  plain,  without 
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any  counteMurn  of  design  or  episode,  i  e.  under^ 
plot,  how.  can  it  be  80  pleasing  as  the  Englishi 
which  have  both  under-plot  and  a  turned  design^ 
which  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation  of  the 
catastrophe  ?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  seo 
through  the  whole  design  at  first. 

For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  so  many 
nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as  in 
Shakspearc  and  Fletcher;  only  they  are  more 
adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
commends  to  us,  pity  and  terrour. 

The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and 
consequently  must  partake  of  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth 
and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly  more 
noble  and  more  poetical  in  the  English  than  in 
the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by  comparing 
them  somewhat  more  equitably  than  Mr.  Rymer 
has  done. 

After  all|  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English 
way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and  terrour^ 
because  they  often  shew  virtue  oppressed  and  vice 
pimishcd ;  where  they  do  not  both|  or  either,  thef 
are  not  to  be  defended. 

And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  per<» 
formed  this  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit  of  dispute^ 
whether  pity  and  terrour  are  either  the  primt^  or 
at  least  the  ohly  ends  of  tragedy. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Aristotle  has  said  so,  for 
Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  fipom  Sq)ho- 

VOL.  I.  X  . 
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ekt  and  Eoripideii  and  if  he  had  nea  oui^ 
might  hate  changed  his  mind«  'And  chidfiy  im 
hive  touy^  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terraiir,  in      | 
the  last  paiagraph  save  one»)  that  the  ponishment 
of  vice  and  icwaid  of  virtue  are  the  most  adequate      I 
ends  of  tngedy,  because  most  conducing  togood       \ 
example  of  life.    Now  pity  is  not  so  easily  raiaed 
for  a  criminal^  (and  the  andent  tragedy  always 
represents  its  chief  person  such^)  as  it  is  (or  an 
innocent  man ;  and  the  suffering  of  innocence 
and  punishment  of  the  offender  is  of  the  nature 
of  English  tragedy:  contrsrily,  in  the  Greek, 
innocence  is  unhappy  often,  and   the  offender      I 
escapes.     Then  we  are  not  touched  with   the      { 
suflTerings  of  any  sort  of  men  so  much  as  of  lovers,      } 
and  this  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients :  so      [ 
that  they  neither  administered  poetical  justice,  of     [ 
which  Mr.  Kymer  boasts,  so  well  as  we ;  neither 
knew  they  the  best  common-place  of  pity,  which 
is  love. 

He  therefore  unjustly  blames  us  for  not  building 
on  what  the  ancienu  left  us  i  for  it  seems,  upoo 
consideration  of  the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly 
finished  what  they  began.    . 

My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this ;  that  it  is  I 
extremely  learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is 
better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English 
poets;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  cri- 
tique, as  the  best  account  Z  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients;  that  the  model  of  tragedy  he  has 
here  given  is  excellent,  and  extreme  correct ;  but 
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that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tragedy, 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot^ 
charactersi  &c.  and  lastlyi  that  we  may  be  taught 
here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  andentii 
without  giving  them  the  preference^  with  thtl 
author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

Want  of  method  in  this  excellent  treatise, 
makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  sometimes 
obscure. 

His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terrour  are  to  be 
moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the  means 
conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which  are 
pleasure  and  instruction. 

And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distinguished. 
The  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to  please ;  for  his 
immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which 
is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the  vehicle  of 
that  instruction  $  for  poesy  is  an  art,  and  all  arts 
are  made  td  profit    Rapin. 

The  pity  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for,  is  for 
the  criminal,  not  for  those  or  him  whom  he  haa 
murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occanon  of  the 
tiagedy.  The  terrour  is  likewi3e  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  same  criminal,  who,  if  he  be  repre- 
sented too  great  an  offender,  will  not  be  pitied  i 
if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment  will '  be 
unjust. 

Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says,  Sophoclea 
perfected  tragedy  by  introducing  the  third  actor  i 
that  is,  he  meant,  three  kinds  of  aetkmi  on« 
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eomf&aj  tinging,  or  qteakiiig  i  anodier  playing 
on  the  mnnck  t  •  thkd  dancing. 

To  make  a  true  Judgment  in  thia  competition 
betwixt  the  Greek  poeta  and  the  Eogliflh,  b 
tragedy; 

Consider^  first,  how  Ariatotle  haa  defined  a 
tragedy.  Secondly,  what  he  assigns  the  endiof  it 
to  be.  Thirdly,  what  he  thinks  the  beauties  of 
it.  Fourthly,  the  means  to  attain  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragick  poets 
justly,  and  without  partiality,  according  to  those 
rules. 

Then  secondly,  consider  whether  Aristotle  has 
mode  a  just  definition  of  tragedy }  of  its  paru,  of 
its  ends,  and  of  its  beauties;  and  whether  he^ 
having  not  seen  any  others  but  those  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  &c.  had,  or  truly  could  determine  what 
all  the  cxccllcnciea  of  tragedy  arc,  and  wherein 
they  consist. 

Next  shew  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  de- 
ficient} for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of  its 
plots,  and  fewness  of  persons ;  and  try  whether 
that  be  not  a  fault  in  the  Greek  poets,  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the 
variety  was  visibly  so  little  t  or  whether  what  they 
did  was  not  very  easy  to  do« 

Then  make  a  judgnuMit  on  what  the  English 
have  added  to  their  beauties  r  as,  for  example,  not 
only  more  plot)  but  also  new  passions,  as,  namcly» 
•that  of  love,  scarce  touched  on  by  the  ancicntJt. 
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except  in  this  one  example  of  Phasdra,  cited  by 
Mr.  Rymer  $  and  in  that  how  short  they  were  of 
Fletcher. 

Prove  also  that  love^  being  an  heroick  passioni 
is  fit  for  tragedy^  which  cannot  be  deniedi  because 
of  the  example  alledged  of  Phcedra  1  and  how 
far  Shakspeare  has  outdone  them  in  friendship^  &c. 

To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  enquiry ; 
consider,  if  pity  and  terrour  be  enough  for  tragedy  • 
to  move ;  and  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of 
tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  extends 
ferther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a 
delightful  representation  of  human  life  in  great 
persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true,  then 
not  only  pity  and  terrour  are  to  be  moved,  as  the 
only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  generally 
love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice,  by  shewing  the 
rewards  of  one,  and  punishments  of  the  other ;  at 
least,  by  rendering  virtue  always  amiable,  though 
it  be  shewn  unfortunate,  and  vice  detestable, 
though  it  be  shewn  triumphant. 

If  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  dis« 
couragement  of  vice,  be  the  proper  ends  of  poetry 
in  tragedy,  pity  and  terrour,  though  good  means, 
are  not  the  only.  For  all  the  passions,  in  their 
turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy,  anger^ 
love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poet*s  common- 
places, and  a  general  .concernment  for  the  prin- 
cipal actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  itiaking  them 
•ppear  sach  in  their  charMtera,  their  words,  and 
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tctioim,  u  will  inteieic  the  aiidlenoe  in  tlietr 

And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  cam* 
pcthends  this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
temnir  includes  detestation  for  the  bad,  then  let 
us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy,  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps  better. 

And  here  Mr.  Rymer*s  objections  against  these 
plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed,  that  we  may 
see  whether  th^  are  of  weight  enough  to  turn 
the  balance  against  our  countrymen. 

It  is  evident,  those  plays  which  he  arnugns, 
have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  stage* 

To  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from  the  poet, 
and  to  fdoce  it  upon  the  actors,  seems  unjust.* 

One  reason  is,  because  whatever  acton  they 
have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same,  that  is, 
the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved ;  which 

*  ••  We  may  rememberi  (tayi  Ryroer,)  liowever  we  find 
thii  scene  of  Mdantiui  and  Amintor  written  in  the  book, 
that  at  the  theatre  we  have  a  good  scene  acted.  There  il 
work  cut  out,  and  both  our  iEsopus  and  Roicius  are  on 
the  stage  together :  whatever  defect  may  be  in  Amintor 
and  Melaniius,  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Mohun  are  wanting  in 
nothing.  To  these  we  owe  for  what  is  pleasing  in  the 
scene ;  and  to  this  scene  we  may  impute  the  success  of 
The  Maid's  Tragkoy."  Again:  **  These  ay.  for 
tnsunce.  a  King  and  No  Kino  pleases  ^  I  My,  the 
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shews,  that  there  is  something  of  force  and  merit 
in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the  design 
of  raising  these  two  passions:  and  suppose  them 
ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted,  yet  action 
only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more  life,  upon  the 
stage,  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where  it  is  not 
first.  But  secondly,  I  dare  appeal  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they  have  not 
found  these  two  passions  moved  within  them ;  and 
if  the  general  voice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer*8 
prejudice  will  take  off  his  single  testimony.    - 

This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to  be 
established  by  this  appeal ;  as  if  one  man  says  it 
is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  conclude  it  to 
be  day,*  there  needs  no  farther  argument  against 
him,  that  it  is  so. 

If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved, 
his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best  but  evince 
that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way  to  raise  those 
passions  {  but  experience  proves  against  him^  that 

comical  p^rt  pleaiei.  1  uy  dial  Mr.  Hart  pleases }  mosl 
of  the  business  Calls  lo  his  share,  and  what  he  delivers 
every  one  takes  upon  content  s  their  eyes  are  prepossessed 
and  charmed  by  his  sctiont  before  aughl  of  the  poet's 
can  approach  their  ears ;  and  to  the  most  wretched  o| 
characten  he  gives  a  lustre  and  hiUoMi^  which  dazzles 
the  sight,  that  the  dcformiliH  in  the  poetry  caniwA  ht 
perceived*  »•  '••!'  #•  •  i* 

*  The  word  aribi»  which  is  omitted  in  the  transcript 
used  by  Or.  Johnson,  I  have  supplied  from  the  first 
edition.  So,  in  a  preceding  psssag^  p»  908,  !•  i«  thi 
word  speaking  has  been  restored  from  the  same  copy* 
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those  metns  which  they  have  used  have  heea 
lucceMfiili  and  have  produced  them. 

And  one  rauoo  of  that  tucceas  is,  in  my  opinioi^ 
this,  that  Shakspcore  and  Fletcher  have  written  to 
the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  they 
.lived)  (or  though  nature,  as  he  objects,  is  the 
•  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the  same,  yet 
the  climate,  the  age,  the  dis|X)sition  of  the  people, 
to  whom  a  poet  Writes,  may  be  so  different,  that 
what  pleased  the  Greeks  would  not  satisfy  an 
English  audience. 

And  if  they  proceeded  upon  a  foundation  of 
truer  reason  to  please  the  AUienians,  than  Shak- 
speare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it  only 
shews  that  the  Athenians  were  a  more  judicious 
/people  I  but  the  poct*s  business  is  certainly  to 
please  the  audience. 

Whether  our  English  audience  have  been 
pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or  with 
bR^ad|  is  the  next  question  ;  that  b,  whether  the 
means  which  Shakftpeare  and  Fletcher  have  used 
in  their  plays  to  raise  those  passions  before  named, 
be  better  applied  to  the  ends  by  the  Greek  poets 
than  by  them.  And  perhaps  we  shall  not  grant 
him  this  wholly :  let  it  be  yielded  that  a  writer 
is  not  to  run  down  with  the  stream,  or  to  please 
the  people  by  their  own  usual  methods,  but  rather 
to  reform  their  judgments,— it  still  remains  to  prove 
that  our  theatre  needs  this  total  reformation. 
'  The  faults  which  he  has  found  In  their  designs, 
are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many  places^  than 
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rcaflonably  urged  t  and  as  much  may  be  retumed 
on  the  Greeks  by  one  who  were  as  witty  as 
himself.  < 

a.  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted/  the 
foundation  of  the  fabriek,  only  take  away  fix>m 
the  beauty  of  the  symmetry :  for  example,  the 
faults  in  the  character  of  the  King  and  No  King 
are  not  as  he  makes  them,  such  as  render  him 
detestable,  but  only  imperfections  which  acconw 
pany  human  nature,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
excused  by  the  violence  of  his  love ;  so  that  they 
destroy  not  our  pity  or  concernment  for  him.  This 
snswa*  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  objections 
of  that  kind. 

And  RoUo  committing  many  murders,  when  he 
\%  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too  severely  arraigned 
by  him,  for  it  adds  to  our  horrour  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  criminal ;  and  poctick  justice  is  not 
naglccted  neither,  for  we  stab  him  in  our  minds 
for  every  offence  which  he  commits ;  and  the 
point  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  on  the  audience 
is  not  so  much  in  the  death  of  an  offender,  as  the 
raising  an  horrour  of  his  crimes. 

That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly 
guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  participating 
of  both  as  to  move  both  .pity  and  terrour,  is 
certainly  a  good  rule,  but  not  perpetually  to  be 
observed  i  for  that  were  to  nteke  all  tragedies 
too  much  aliker  which  6bjection  he  foresaw,  but 
has  not  fully  answered.        ^ 
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To  conclude,  therefore  i  if  the  pbyt  of  this 
ancienti  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are  more 
beautifully  written.  And  if  we  can  raise  pasnoni 
as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shews  our  genips 
in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for,  in  all  other  partaof  it, 
the  English  have  manifestly  excelled  them. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  WILD  GALLANT/ 


It  would  be  a  great  impudence  in  me  to 
say  much  of  a  comedy  which  has  had  but  indif* 
ferent  success  in  the  action.    I  made  the  town 
my  judges,  and  the  greater  part  condemned  it; 
after  which  I  do  not  think  it  my  concernment  to 
defend  it  with  the  ordinary  zeal  of  a  poet  for  his 
decried  poem.    Though  Corneille  is  more  resolute 
in  his  Preface  before  his  Pertharitb,  which  was 
condemned  more  universally  than  this;  for  he 
avows  boldly,  that,  in  spite  of  censure,  his  play 
was  well  and  regularly  written,  which  is  more 
than  I  dare  say  for  mine.    Yet  it  was  received  at 
court,  and  was  more  than  once  the  divertisement 
of  his  Majesty,  by  his  own  command  s  but  I  have 


*  This  comedy,  though  not  publiihed  tiji  1669;  muit 
have  been  acted  in  1663,  or  before,  being 'oufautbor*! 
first  play,  and  consequently  prior  to  The  Rival  Ladies, 
which  was  printed  in  1664.— From  the  Prologue  to  the 
original  edition,  which  wai  omitted  in  the  subsequent 
copies,  it  appears  (hat  The  Wild  Gallant  %as  first 
represemed  on  the  5th  of  February,  probably  February 
jt  i66a-3.— ^Vo  this  pby  no  Dedication  was  prefijied. 
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more  modesty  than  to  ascribe  that  to  my  merits 
which  was  his  piuticular  act  of  grace.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  I  made  in  Dramatick  Poetry  t  and  I 
find  uncci  aveiy  bold  one,  to  begin  with  Comedy/ 
which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  it.  The  plot 
was  not  originally  my  own  s  but  so  altered  by 
mci  (whether  for  the  better  or  worse,  I  know  not,) 
that  whoever  the  author  was,  he  could  not  have 
challenged  a  scene  of  it.  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  se^  in  it  the  uncorrectness  of  a  young  writer, 
which  is  yet  but  a  small  excuse  for  him  who  is  so 
little  amended  since.  The  best  apology  I  can 
make  for  it,  and  the  truest,  is  only  this  ;  that  you 
have  since  that  time  received  with  applause  as 
bad  and  as  uncorrect  plays  from  other  men. 


ft 

1 
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DEDICATION 
or 

THE  INDIAN  EMPEROR. 


TO  TRB  MOST  KXCBLLBNT  AND  MOST  tLttTSTRlOVS 
PRINCESS^ 

ANNE/ 
DUCHESS  OF  MONMOUTH  AND  BUCCLEUGHt 

WlfB    TO    THE    MOST    ILLUSTRIOUS    AND    H10H*iORN 
PRINCE,  JAMBS,  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

MAT  IT  PLBASB  TOUR  ORACB, 

1  HE  favour  which  Heroick  Plays  have  lately 
found  upon  our  theatres^  has  been  wholly  derived 
to  them  from  the  countenance  and  approbation 
they  have  received  at  court ;  the  most  eminent 
persons  for  wit  and  honour  in  the  royal  circle 
having  so  far  owned  them,  that  they  have  Judged 

*  Anne,  daughter  of  Walter  Scot,  earl  of  Buccleugh, 
who  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  elder  sister,  became 
countess  of  Buccleugh,  In  1665 ,  she  married  James 
Fttzroy,  duke  of  Monmouth,  (natural  son  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,)  who  afterwards,  according  to  the  usage  of 
Scotland  in  such  cases,  bore  the  name  of  Scot.  lit 
sbout  three  yeirs  after  his  execution,  she  itaarried  (in 
May,  1688,)  Charles,  lord  Comwallis. 

To  this  lady,  who  in  her  youth  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,and  irreproachable  conduct  ina  very  trying  situation. 
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no  wiy  10  fit  as  vene  to  enteritin  a  noble  audienoei 
or  to  eipress  a  noble  passion ;  and  amongst  the 
rest  which  have  been  written  in  this  kindi  they 
have  been  so  indulgent  to  this  poem,  as  to  allow 
it  no  inconsiderable  place,  Since^  therefore^  to 
the  court  I  owe  tu  fortune  ob  the  stage,  so  being- 
now  more  publickly  eiposed  in  prints  I  humbly 
recommend  it  to  your  grace's  protection^  who  by 
all  knowing  persons  are  esteemed  a  principal 
ornament  of  the  court.  But  though  the  rank 
which  you  hold  in  the  royal  family  might  direct 
the  eyes  of  a  poet  to  you,  yet  your  beauty  and 
goodness  detain  and  fix  them.  High  objects,  it 
is  truci  attract  the  sight;  but  it  looks  up  with 
pain  on  craggy  rocks  and  barren  mountains,  and 
continues  not  intent  on  any  object  which  is  want* 
ing  in  shades  and  greens  to  entertain  it.  Beauty, 
in  courts,  is  so  necessary  to  the  young,  that  those 
who  are  without  it  seem  to  be  there  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  wait  on  the  triumphs  of  the  fiiirt 
to  attend  their  motions  in  obscurity,  as  the  moon 
and  stars  do  the  sun  by  day ;  or,  at  best,  to  be 
the  refuge  of  those  hearts  which  others  have 
despised ;  and,  by  the  unworthiness  of  both,  to 
give  and  take  a  misemble  comfort.   But  as  needful 

and  in  a  liceniioui  court,  and  who  at  a  lubsequent  period 
ii  characterized  by  Dr.  Johnion,  as  **  remarkable  for 
inflexible  perseverance  in  her  demand  to  be  treated  as  a 
princess,"  Gay,  the  poet,  was  for  some  time  secretary, 
or  rather  domestick  steward.  She  died  in  1738,  above 
eighty  years  old,  leaving  issue  by  both  her  husbands. 
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as  beauty  18,  virtue  and  honour  are  yet  more.  The 
reign  of  it  without  their  support  is  unsafe  and 
short,  like  that  of  tyrants.     Every  sun  which 
looks  on  beautyi  wastes  it ;  and^  when  it  once  is 
decaying,  the  repairs  of  art  are  of  as  short  con- 
tinuancci  as  the  afterspringi   when  the  sun   is 
going  further  off.    This,  madam,  is  its  ordinary 
fiite  I  but  your%  which  is  accompanied  by  virtue, 
is  not  subject  to  that  common  destiny.    Your 
grace  has  not  only  a  long  time  of  youth  in  which 
to  flourish,  but  you  have  likewise  found  the  way, 
by  an  untainted  preservation  of  your  honour,  to 
make  that  perishable  good  more  lasting.    And  if 
beauty,  like  wines,  could  be  preserved  by  being 
mixed  and  embodied  with  others  of  their  own 
natures,  then  your.  grace*s  would  be  immortal  t 
since  no  part  of  Europe  can  afibrd  a  parallel  to 
your  noble  lord   m  masculine  beauty,  and  in 
goodlincss  of  shape.    To  receive  the  blessings  and 
prayers  of  mankind,  you  need  only  to  be  seen 
together :  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  you  are 
a  pair  of  angels,  sent  below  to  make  virtue  amiable 
in  your  persons,  or  to  sit  to  poets,  when  they  would, 
pleasantly  instruct  the  age,  by  drawing  goodness 
in  the  most  perfect  and  alluring  shape  of  nature. 
But  though  beauty  be  the  theme  on  which  poets 
love  to  dwell,  I  must  be  forced  to  <juit  it  as  a 
private  praise^  since  ychi  have  deserved  those  which 
are  more  publick;  for  goodness  and  humanity^ 
which  shine  in  you,  are  virtues  which  concern 
mankind  i  and  by  a  certain  kind  of  interest,  all 
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people  ftgree  in  their  oommendatioa,  because  the 
profit  of  them  may  extend  to  maoy.  It  is  so 
much  your  inclination  to  do  good»  that  you  itay 
not  to  be  asked  i  which  is  an  approach  so  nigh 
to  the  Deityi  that  human  nature  is  not  capable  of 
a  nearer.  It  is  my  happiness  that  I  can  testify 
this  virtue  of  yourgrace*s  by  my  own  experiences 
nnce  I  have  so  great  an  aversion  from  soliciting 
court-favours,  that  I  am  ready  to  look  on  those  as 
very  bold|  who  dare  grow  rich  there  without  desert. 
But  I  beg  your  grace*s  pardon  for  assuming  this 
virtue  of  modesty  to  myselfi  whieh  the  sequel  of 
this  discourse  will  no  way  justify ;  for  in  this 
address  I  have  already  quitted  the  character  of  a 
modest  man,  by  presenting  you  this  poem  as  an 
acknowledgment^  which  stands  in  need  of  your 
protection;  and  which  ought  no  more  to  be 
esteemed  a  present,  than  it  is  accounted  bounty 
in  I  the  poor,  when  they  bestow  a  child  on  some 
wealthy  friend  who  will  better  breed  it  up.  Oif- 
springs  of  this  nature  are  like  to  be  so  numerous 
with  inc,  that  I  must  be  forced  to  send  some  of 
,  them  abroad  s  only  this  is  like  to  be  more  fortunate 
than  his  brothers,  because  I  have  landed  him  on 
a  hospitable  shore.  Under  your  patronage  Mon- 
tezuiha  ho]x:s  be  is  more  safe,  than  in  his  native 
Indies,  and  therefore  comes  to  throw  himself  at  ^ 
your  grace's  feet ;  paying  that  homage  to  your 
beauty,  which  he  refused  to  the  violence  of  his 
conquerors.  lie  begs  only,  that  when  he  shall 
relate  hi^  suffcring^^  you  will  couBider  him  as  an 
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Indian  prince,  and  npt  expect  any  other  eloquence 
from  his   simplicity  than  what  his   griefs  have 
furnished  him  withal.    His  story  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  which  was  ever  represented  in  a  poem  of 
this  nature,  the  action  of  it  including  the  discovery  < 
and  conquest  of  a  new  world.    In  it  I  have  neither' 
wholly  followed  the  truth  of  the  history,   nor' 
altogether  lefl  it ;  but  have  taken  all  the  liberty  of 
a  poet  to  add,  alter,  or  diminish,  as  I  thought 
might  best  conduce  to  the  beautifying  of  my 
work:  it  being  not  the  business  of  a  poet  toV^ 
represent  historical  truth,  but  probability.    But  I. 
am  not  to  make  the  justification  of  this  poem^ 
which  I  wholly  leave  to  your  gmce*s  mercy.    It  is 
an  irregular  piece,    if  compared  with  many  of 
Comeille*s  s  and,*if  I  may  make  a  Judgment  of  i^ 
written  with  more  flame  than  arti  in  which  it 
represents  the  mind  and  intentions  of  the  author, 
who  IS  with  much  more  ceal  and  int^ty,  than 
design  and  artifice, 
M::dam> 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient, 
:  and  most  obliged  servant, 

JOHNDRYDEN.* 

October  IS,  1667* 

*  **  Almost  every  piece,**  [ofDrydra*s,]  laytDr*  John« 
son,  y  h>4.a  dedicaiioq,,W9titii  with.sitc)i  elcgsnceand  . 
luxuriance  of  pndie,  as,  neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice 
could  be  insgined  able  to  resist.    But  he  seenuitp  hive 
made  flattery  too  cheap^  ,  Thar  praise  if  worth  notUngoC, 
which  the  pricaU  known*  ••<••      .      * 

voi#.  i. t 
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••  Of  dmoftitk  hamonUiy  ho  4Uitfiot  waoi  cfduoBleii . 
ampng  hU  prcdcccfsoiri,  pr  <oinpaniont  among  W  cpiti 
temporaricfti  but  in  the  meanneu  and  tervilily  pf  byper* 
bolical  adulation,^  I  know  notwhether*  tince  the  day»  in' 
which  the  Roman  eipperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever 
equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  addreu  to  Eleanor 
Gwyn.    When,  once  he  hat  undertaken  the  taik  of  pniiie, ' 
he  no  longer  retains  shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  ta 
his  patron.    A^  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to. 
diffuse  perfumes  from  year  to  year*  without  sensible 
diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears  never  to  have 
impoverislied  his  mint  of  flattery  by  his  expenccs,  how* 
ever  lavish.     He  had  all  the  forms  of  excellence,  inteU 
lectual  and  moral,  combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless 
variation ;  and  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the- 
day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had  read/' 
for  him,  ^hom  he  wished  to  court  on  the  morrow,  new 
wit  and  virtue  with  another  stamp.     Of  this  kind  of^. 
meanness  he  never  seems  to  decline   the  practice,  or 
lament  the  necessity:  he  considers  the  great  as  eiuUled 
to  encomiastick  homage,  and  brings  praise  rather  as  a 
I  tribute  than  a  gifti  more  delighted  with  the  feitllity  of' 
^  his  invention  than  mortified  by  the  prostitution  of  his 
'    judgment.    It  is  indeed  not  ceruin,  that  on  these  occa- 
sions his  judgment  much  rebelled  against  his  interest. 
There  are  mindi  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that 
*  look  on  grandeur  with  undistinguishing  reverence,  and 
discover  no  defect* where-  there  is  elevation  of  rank  and 
affluence  of  riches.'*  "^ 

In  a  conversation  which  I  had  a  few  years  ago  with  the 
late  Mr.  Burke,  ulktng  t>f  Dryden*s  Dedications^  he 
observed,  Hhat  the  extravajgs&Mt  paiiegyricks  which  they 
contain,  were  the  vice  of  Ihe  time,*  not  of  the  man ;  that  * 
the  Dedications  of  almoit  every  other  writfer  of  that ' 
period  Were  eqiiSflly  loaded  with  flattery;  and'Yhat  no 
disgrace  was  annexed  to  such  an  exercise  of  men's  talents,  "^ 
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the  contest  being  who  should  go  furthest  in  the  most 
graceful  way,  and  with  the  best  turns  of  expression*  '  He 
added,  that  Butler  had  well  illustrated  the  principle  on 
>rhtch  they  went,  where  he  compares  their  endeavours  to 
those  of  the  archer,  yiho' draws  his  amm  io  the  kidd^ 
whether  his  object  be  a  swan  or  a  goose.?— The  plays, 
poems,  and  other  productions  which  were  issued  from  the 
press  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  fully  confirm  this  remark. 

The  lines  of  Hudibras  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Borke,  are 
these  (P.  IL  c.  i.) : 

**  This  has  been  done  by  some,  who  those 

**  They  ador'd  in  rhyme,  would  kick  in  prose  |  •  *  «  . 

**  That  have  the  hard  fate  to  write  best 

**  Of  those  still  that  deserve  it  least : 

^  It  matters  not  how  false  or  forc'd, 

**  So  the  best  things  be  said  o*  the  worst } 

'*  It  goes  for  nothing  when  'tis  said, 

**  Only  the  arrow's  drawn  to  th*  head, 

<*  Whether  it  be  a  swan  or  goose 

**  They  level  at :  so  shepheids  use 
*    **  To  set  the  same  mark  on  the  hip 

**  Both  of  their  sound  and  rotten  sheep/* 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  has  mentioned 
Afra  Behn's  Address  to  Nell  Gwyn  [prefixed  to  Thb 
FEiCN'd  CuRTizANS,  1679,]  ^  ^^  highest  flight  of 
hyperbolical  adulation.  Perhaps  iki/cra  gf  flattery  caM 
no  further  go.  That  panegyrick,  however,  though  not 
surpassed,  has  been  equalled  in  an  Address  to  the  same 
lady,  prefixed  to  'a  scarce  little  volume,  entitled,  V  Janu  A 
DivoRUM,  or,  the  Lives  and  Histories  of  {tut  Heathen 
Gods,'*&c.  .ByRobeitWhttcombe.  8vo.  1678. 

On  the  exaggerated  praisea  of  Dedications  written  ia 
what  has  been  (galled  the  tdisUdslyU^  Pdpe  has  an  exceU 
lent  paper  in  TttB  OvARDiAN,  No«  4,  March  16,  1713, 
at  whichUme  he  was  in  hti  tweniy-tixthyear. 
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iPREPACE 

TO 

SECRET    LOVE, 

0B|  TRB  MAIDSN  aUBBW*^ 

It  has  been  .the  ordinaiy  pracUce  of  the 
French  poets^  to  dedicate  their  works  of  this 
nature  to  their  king,  especially  when  they  have 
had  the  least  encouragement  to  it  by  his  appro- 
bation of  them  on  the  stage.  But  I  confess  I 
want  the  confidence  to  follow  their  example, 
though  perhaps  I  have  as  specious  pretences  to  tt 
for  this  piece  as  any  they  can  boast  of;  it  having 
been  owned  in  so  particular  a  manner  by  his 
majestyi  that  he  has  graced  it  with  the  title  of 
HIS  play/  and  thereby  rescued  it  ftom  the  severity 
(that  I  may  not  say  malice)  of  its  enemi^.  But, 
though  a  character  so  high  aiid  undeserved  has  not 
msed  in  me  the  presumption  to  offer  such  a  trifle 
to  his  more  serious  vieW|  yet  I  will  own  the  vanity  to 
say,  that  after  this  glory  which  it  has  received  fiom  a 

*  This  play  %ai  acted  m,  the  KiAg'e  Theatre,  and  6nt 
printed  ni  quarto,  in  i668.    It  has  no  Dedication. 
4  See  p.  SOS,  n.  7. 
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fovereign  prince,  I  could  not  flcnd  it  to  seek  pio» 
tection  fiom  tny  subject  Be  this  poem  then 
sacied  to  him  without  the  tedious  form  of  a 
dedication,  and  without  presuming  to  interrupt 
those  hours  which  he  is  daily  giving  to  the  peace 
and  settlement  of  his  people.' 

For  what  else  concerns  this  play,  }  would  tell  the 
reader  that  it  is  regular,  accixding  to  the  strictest 
of  dramatick  laws,  but  that  it  is  a  commendation 
which  many  of  our  poets  now  despise,  and  a  beauty 
which  our  common  audiences  do  not  easily  dis- 
cern. Neither,  indeed,  do  I  value  myself  upon  ' 
it,  because  with  all  that  symmetry  of  puts,  it  may 
want  an  air  and  spirit,  which  consists  in  the  writing, 
to  set  it  off.  It  b  a  question  variously  disputed^ 
whether  an  author  may  be  allowed  as  a  competent 
judge  of  his  own  works.  As  to  the  fabrick  and 
contrivance  of  them  certainly  he  may,  for  that  is 
properly  the  employment  of  the  judgment,  which^ 
as  a  master-builder,  may  determine,  and  that  with* 
out  deception,  whether  the  work  be  according 
to  the  exactness  of  the  model ;  still  granting  him 
to  have  a  perfect  idea  of  that  pattern  by  which  he . 
works,  and  that  he  keeps  himself  always  constant 
to  tl^e  discourse  of  his  judgment,  without  admit- 
ting self-love,  which  is  the  false  surveyor  of  his 
fancy,  to  intermeddle  in  it.    These  qualifications 

>  The  author  probably  alludes  |o  the  frequent  couficils 
held  at  this  time,  (1668,)  relative  to  the  Settlement  of 
Ireland,  at  which  the  king  was  generally  present. 


gninlodi  (bdng  such  as  all  sound  poets  arc  pre- 
.  supposed  to  have  withiii  them,)  I  think  all  writers, 
of  what  kind  soever,  may  infallibly  judge  of  the. 
.firame  and  contexture  of  their  works ;  but  for  the 
ornament  of  wrilingi  (which  is  greater,  more  various 
and  bizarre  in  poeSy  than  in  arty  other  kind;)  as  it 
is  properly  the  child  of  iancyi  so  it  can  receive  no 
measure,  or  at  least  but  a  very  imperfect  one,  of 
its  own  excellencies  or  fiiilures,  fhim  the  Judgment. 
Self-love,  which  enters  but  rarely  into  the  offices 
of  the  Judgment^  here  predominates }  and  fimcy, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  judging  of  itself  can  be  n6  *-" 
more  ccrtiun  or  demonstrative  of  its  own  effectsi 
than  two  crooked  lines  can  be  the  adequate  mea« 
sure  of  each  other/ 

What  I  have  said  on  this  subject  may  perhaps 
give  mc  some  credit  with  my  readers,  in  my 
opinion  of  this  play,  which  I  have  ever  valued 
above  the  rest  of  my  foUieft  of  this  kind ;  yet  not 
thereby  in  the  least  dissenting  from  their  judgment 
tvbo  have  concluded  the  writing  of  this  to  be 

•  ••  In  the  Preface/ •  [to The  MAitiEH  Queem,]  layi  Dr/ 
Johnson,  **  Dryden  discuiiet  s  curioui  questidnt— whether 
a  poet  can  judge  well  of  his  own  productioni ;  and  deter« 
mines  very  justlyi  that,  of  the'  play  and  disposition,  and 
all  that  can  be  reduced  tp  principles  of  scieiM^e,  the  author 
may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion  i  but  that,  in  those 
parts  where  fancy  predominates,  selMovft  may  easily 
deceive.  H^  might  have  Dbsirv^d,  that  What  it  good 
^hly  because  it  please«i  camiot  M  pronoiihced  ^ood  till 
hhssbMnfMtidltfpleaie/'^LiCe^fDIiYiilBN^  ' 
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much  inferior  to  my  Inoiav  Emfsboa*  But  the 
argument  of  that  wbs  much  more  noble,  not 
having  the  alhiy  of  comedy  to  depress  it  i  yet  if 
this  be  nuxe  perfect,  either  in  its  kind,  or  in  the 
general  notion  of  a  play,  it  is  as  much  as  I  desire 
to  have  granted  for  the  vindication  of  my  opinion, 
and,  what  as  nearly  touches  me,  the  sentence  of  a 
royal  judge.  Many  have  imagined  the  character 
of  Philocles  to  be  feulty ;  some  for  not  discovering 
the  Queen's  love,  others  for  his  joining  in  her 
restraint;  but  though  I  am  notof  their  number, 
who  obstinately  defend  what  they  have  once  said, 
I  may  with  modesty  take  up  those  answers  which 
have  been  made  for  me  by  my  friends ;  namely, 
that  Philocles,  who  was  but  a  gentleman  of  (mii* 
nary  birth,  had  no  reason  to  guess  so  soon  at  the 
queen's  passion,  she  being  a  person  so  much  above 
him,  and  by  the  suflTragcs  of  all  her  people  already 
destined  to  Lysimantes :  besides,  that  he  was  pre- 
possessed (as  the  Queen  somewhere  hints  it  to 
him,)  with  another  inclination,  which  rendered 
him  less  clear-sighted  in  it,  since  no  man  at  the 
same  time  can  distinctly  view  two  different  objects. 
,And  if  this  with  any  shew  of  reason  may  be' 
defended,  I  leave  my  masters,  the  criticks,  to 
determine,  whether  it  be  not  much  more  conducing 
to  the  beauty  of  my  plot,  that  Philocles  should  be 
long  kept  ignorant  of  the  Queen's  love,  than  that 
with  one  leap  he  should  have  entered  into  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  thereby  freed  himself,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  audience,  fiom  that  pleasing 
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labyrinth  of  emnin  which  was  prepared  for  him. 
As  for  that  other  objection  of  his  joining  in  the 
Queen's  imprisonment,  it  is  indisputably  thatwhich 
every  man,  if  he  examines  himself,  would  have  "^ 
done  on  the  like  occasion.    If  they  answer,  that 
it  takes  from  the  height  of  his  character  to  do  it, 
I  would  enquire  of  my  over-wise  censors,  who 
told  them  I  intended  him  a  perfect  character }  or 
indeed,  what  necessity  was  there  he  should  be  so^ 
the  variety  of  images  being  one  great  beauty  of  a 
play }    It  was  as  much  as  I  designed,  to  shew  one 
great  and  absolute  pattern  of  honour  in  my  poem^ 
which  I  did  in  the  person  of  the  Queen ;  all  the 
defects  of  the  other  parts  being  set  to  shew,  the 
more  to  recommend  that  one  character  of  virtue 
to  the  audience.    But  neither  was  the  fault  of 
Philocles  so  great,  if  the  circumstances  be  con^ 
sidercd,  which,  as  moral  philosophy  assures  us, 
make  the  essential  differences  of  good  and  bad  t 
he  himself  best  explaining  his  own  intentions  in 
his  last  act,  which  was  the  restoration  of  his 
Queen ;  and  even  before  tliat,  in  the  honesty  of 
his  expressions  when   he   was    unavoidably  led 
by  the  impulsions  of  his  love  to  do  it.     That 
^vhich  with  more  reason  was  objected  as  an  inde- 
corum, is  the  management  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
play,  where  Celadon  and  Florimel  are  treating  too 
lightly  of  their  marriage  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  who  likewise  seems  to  stand  idle  while 
the  great  action  of  the  drama  is  still  depending. 
This  I  cannot  otherwise  defend^  than  by  telling 
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yout^l  n  deiigiied  it  on  puipoie  lo  make  mj 
play  go  off  mom  smartly;  that  aoene  being  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  Judges  the  most  diver* 
tising  of  the  whole  cooiedy.  But  though  the 
artifice  succeeded,  I  am  wilUhg  to  acknowledge  it 
as  a  fiiolt,  nnce  it  pleased  his  Majesty^  the  best 
judge,  to  think  it  so. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  phy  is  founded  on 
a  story  in  the  Cyivs,  which  he  calls  the  Queen 
of  Corinth ;  in  whose  character,  as  it  has  been 
affirmed  to  me,  he  represents  that  of  the  famous 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden.— This  is  what  I 
thought  convenient  to  write  by  way  of  Preface  to 
The  Mmdsk  QuE£N,  in  the  reading  d*  which, 
I  fear  you  will  not  meet  with  that  satisfaction 
which  you  have  had  in  seeing  it  on  the  stage ; 
the  chief  ports  of  it,  both  serious  and  comick, 
being  performed  to  that  height  of  eiccllence, ' 
that  nothing  but  a  command  which  I  could  not 
handsomely  disobey,  could  have  given  me  the 
courage  to  have  made  it  publicL 


PREFACE 
THE    TEMPEST. 

OR^  THB  BNCRANTSO  ISLAMO.* 


X  HB  writing  of  Prefaces  to  Plays  was 
probably  invented  by  some  very  ambitious  poet^ 
who  never  thought  he  had  done  enough^— perhaps 
by  some  ape  of  the  French  eloquence^  which  uses 
to  make  a  business  of  a  letter  of  gallantry^  an 
examen  of  a  fimce,  and^  in  short,  a  great  pomp 
an(4  osteptation  of  words  on  every  trifle,  lliis  is 
certainly  the  tftlcnt  ef  that  nation,  and  ought  not 
to  be  invfided  by  any  other,  lliey  do  that  out  of 
gaietyi,  which  wpuld  be  an  imposition'  upon  us. 

\V^e  may  satisfy  ourselves  with  surmounting 
them  in  the  scene,  and  safely  leave  them  those 
^nippings  of  writingi  and  flourishes  of  the  pen^ 
with  which  t^py  fldorq  the  ))orders  of  their  plays, 
and  whiph  f|r9  ipdeed  tip  fnora  than  good  land* 

^  Thii  pla)^  which  hit  no  Dedication,  wai  not  primed 
till  i67o,.but  \fai  sctfd^  tb^  Duk^*i  Theatre  in PottUgaU 
Row,  Lincobi't-Inn-Fieldi,  ih  'i668,  or  i669# 

*  Imppsiim  ii  h«t  Hied  ia  iH  acadsaiical  itai^H^ 
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tcapet  to  a  very  indiirerent  picture.  I  most  pro- 
ceed no  fiurther  in  thb  argiunent^lest  I  run  myself 
beyond  my  excuse  for  writing  this ;  give  me  leave 
therefore  to  tell  you^  reader^  that  I  do  it  not  to 
set  a  value  cm  any  thing  I  have  written  in  this 
play,  but  out  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
William  D*Avenant9  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
join  me  with  him.  in  the  alteration  of  it. 

It  was  originally  Shakspeare^s ;  a  poet  for  whom 
he  had  particularly  a  high  veneration,  and  whom 
he  first  taught  me  to  admire.  The  play  itself  had  ' 
formerly  been  acted  with  success  in  the  Black- 
Fryers  ;  and  our  excellent  Fletcher  had  so  great  a 
value  for  it,  that  he  thought  fit  to  make  use  of 
the  same  design,  not  much  varied,  a  second  time. 
Those  who  have  seen  his  Sba-Voyaob,  may  easily 
discern  that  it  was  a  copy  of  Shakspcare^s  Tem- 
pest: the  Storm,  the  Desart  Island,  and  the 
woman  who  had  never  seen  a  man,  are  all 
suflUcient  testimonies  of  it.  But  Fletcher  was 
not  the  only  poet  who  made  use  of  Shakspearc^s 
plot ;  Sir  John  Suckling,  a  professed  admirer  of 
our  author,  has  followed  his  footsteps  in  his 
Goblins  :  his  Re^nella  being  an  open  imitation 
of  Shakspcare*s  Miranda ;  and  his  spirits,  though 
counterfeit,  yet  are  copied  fiom  Ariel.  But  Sir 
William  D*Avenant,  as  be  was  a  man  of  quick 
and  piercing  imagination,  soon  found  that  some* 
what  might  be  added  to  the  design  of  Shakspeare, 
of  which  neither  Fletcher  nor  Suckling  had  ever 
thought ;  and  therefore  to  put  the  last  hand  to 
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it|  he  designed  the  Counterpart  to  Shakspoare^a 
ploti  namely^  that  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen 
a  woman ;  that  by  this  means  those  two  charactert 
of  innocence  and  love  might  the  more  illustrate 
and  commend  each  other*  This  excellent  con« 
trivance  he  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  me, 
and  to  desire  my  assistance  in  it.  I  confess,  thafc 
from  the  very  first  moment  it  so  pleased  me,  that 
I  never  writ  any  thing  with  more  delight.  I 
must  likewise  do  him  that  justice  to  acknowledge^, 
that  my  writing  received  daily  his  amendments^ 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so  faulty  as  the 
rest  which  I  have  done,  without  the  help  or  cor- 
rection of  so  judicious  a  friend.  The  comical 
parts  of  the  sailors  were  also  of  his  inventioUi  and 
for  the  most  part  his  writing,  as  you  will  easily 
discover  by  the  style.  In  the  time  I  writ  with) 
himi  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  somewhat 
more  nearly  of  him  than  I  had  ibrmerly  done, 
when  I  had  only  a  bare  acquaintance  with  him  i', 
I  found  him  then  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that, 
nothing  was  proposed  to  him,  on  which  he  could 
not  suddenly  produce  a  thought  extremely  pleasant 
and  surpriring  t  and  diose  first  thoughts  of  his, 
contrary  to  the  old  Latin  proverb^  were  not  alwaya 
the  least  happy  t  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick^  so 
likewise  were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new. 
He  borrowed  not  oif  any  other  t  and  his  imagina« 
tions  were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any 
other  man.  His  corrections  were  sober  and 
judidous  I  tod  he  corrected  his  own  writings  much 
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mem  levatly^tiiiii  tiMMeof  aiiodieif  ittttt;>to 
ing  twfee  thb  tlm6  and  labotoii  id  iUili«hln|(  whldf 
be  used  in  iiwentioiii  '     ^    ^ 

:  It  had  perhaps  been;e«/ enough  far  i^ 
arrogated  more  to  myself  than  was  shy  dtm^  ih  thef 
writing  of  this  play,  and  to  have  patted  by  biif 
rtanle  with  silence  in^  the  publication  of  it  With 
the  same  ingratitude  which  otheri'  have  used  to 
himi  whose  writings  he  hath  not  only  Corrected, 
as  be  hath  done  this,  but' haft  bad  a  greater  irispee* 
tion  over  them,  arid  sometimes  added  whole  scenes 
togethcTi  which  iliay  as  eimly  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  as  true  gbldfrom  ccMlntcrfdt'by  the 
weight.  But  besides  the  unworthmess'  of  the 
action,  which  deterred  me  from  it,  (there  being: 
nothing  so  base  as  to  rob  the  dead  of  his  repilU- 
tion,)  I  am  satisfied  T  could  never  have  received 
so  much  honour  in  being  thought  the  author  of 
any  poem,  how  excellent  soever,  as  I  shall  from 
the  joining  my  imperfections  with  the  merit  and 
name  of  Shakspeare  and  Sir  William  lyAvenant. 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

Decemberi, 
' 1669* 
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DEDICATION 

•  or' 

1 

AN    EVENING'*  LOVE, 

•I 

pn,    THB  MOCK  ASTROLOGER. 

1 

TO  HIS  OBACB, 

WILUAM.  DUKE  OP  NEWCASTLE, 
ONE  or  Hit   majesty's  most  honourable,  raivr. 

COUNCIL,  AND  OF   THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  ORDER 
or  THE  OARTERi  ftc. 

jfiLMONost  those  fewpersoro  of  Wit  and  honour 
whose  favourable  opinion  I  have  desired,  your  own' 
virtue,  and  niy  great  obligations  to  your  grace^ 
have  justly  given  you  the  precedence ;  for  what 
could  be  more  glorious  to  mtf  than  to.  have 
acquired  some  part  of  your  esteem^  who  are 
admired  and  honoured  by  all  good  men  { who  havo; 

♦  A  very  highly-finiihed  tharactcr  of  this  nobleman* 
whowu  bom  in  1594,  and  died  Dtcember  851.1676, 
laay  be  found  in  Clarendon*!  Histbry  of  the  Rebellion, 
vol,  ti#  p.  5071  Hi  was  author  of  a  celebrated  book  on  < 
HonMansbip,  and  of.  four  plays }  Uki  was  snecessivelyi 
the  potion  of  Ben  Jonson,  Ol*Avenant,  Dryden,  Flecftnde, 
andSbadwell.all  d(whoni,exccptD*Avetiam,ha^ctttttfidLi 
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been^  hr  so  many  yam  togother^  fhe  ptttem  and 
atandard  of  honour  to  the  nation  i  and  whoae 
whole  life  has  been  ao  great  an  example  of  heroick 
virtuei  that  we  might  wonder  how  it  happened 
into  an  age  so  corrupt  as  oursi  if  it  had  not  likewise 
been  a  part  of  the  fcrnner. '  As  you  came  into 
the  woridwith  all  the  advantages  of  a  noble  birth' 
and  education^  so  you  have  rendered  both  yet 
more  conspicuous  by  your  virtue.  Fortune^  in* 
deed|  has  perpetually  crowned  your  undertakings 
with  success,  but  she  has  only  waited  on  your 
valour,  not  conducted  it.  She  has  ministered  to 
your  glory  like  a  slave,  and  has  been  led  in 
triumph  by  it ;  or  at  most,  while  honour  led  you 
by  the  hand  to  greatness,  fortune  only  followed  to 
keep  you  from  sliding  back  in  the  ascent.  That 
which  Plutarch  accounted  her  favour  to  Cimon 
and  LucuHus,  was  but  her  justice  to  your  Grace; 
and  never  to  have  been  overcome  where  you  led  m 
person,  as  it  was  more  than  Hannibal  could  boast, 

their  gratliude  by  ample  encomiumi.  **  He  wai/*  uyi 
Shadwell,  **  the  greatest  master  of  wit,  the  most  exact 
observer  of  mankind,  and  the  most  accurate  judge  of 
humour  I  ever  knew/* 

The  Dedication  before  us  was  addressed  to  him  in 
1671. 

*  His  father  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendish ;  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  Cuthbert,  Lord  Ogle.  TTheir  son  was  created 
by  James  the  First,  Viscount  Mansfield  and  Baron  OgIe» 
June  3t  i6ao ;  7th  March,  1687-8,  he  was  created  Earl, 
a7th  October,  1643,  Marquis,  and  16th  March,  i664*5t 
Duke,  of  Newcastle. 
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SO  it  \iras  all  that  Prtividence  could  do  for  that 
party  which  it  had  resolved  to  ruin.  Thus,  my 
Lord,  the  last  smiles  of  Victory  were  on  your  arms;* 
and  every  where  else  declaring  for  the  rebels, 
8hc  seemed  to  suspend  herself,  and  to  doubt, 
before  she  took  her  flight,  whether  she  were  able 
wholly  to  abandon  that  cause  for  which  yoii 
fought. 

But  the  greatest  trials  of  your  courage  and 
constancy  were  yet  to  come ;  many  had  ventured 
their  fortunes,  and  exposed  their  lives  to  the . 
utmost  dangers  for  their  king  and  country,  who 
ended  their  loyalty  with  the  war ;  and  submitting 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  chose  rather  to  redeem 
their  former  plenty  by  acknowledging  an  Usurper, 
than  to  suffer  with  an  unprofitable  fidelity,  as  those 
meaner  spirits  called  it,  for  their  lawful  sovereign^ 
But  as  I  dare  not  accuse  so  many  of  our  nobility, 
who  were  content  to  accept  their  patrimonies  from 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  retain 
only  a  secret  veneration  for  their  Prince,  amidst 
the  open  worship  which  they  were  forced  to  pay 
to  the  Usurper  who  had  dethroned  him,  so  I 
hope  I  may  have  leave  to  extol  that  virtue  which 
acted  more  generously  i  and  which  was  not  satis^ 
(icd  with  an  inward  devotion  to  monarchy,  but 
produced  itself  tb  view,  and  asserted  the  cause  by 
open  martyrdom.'  Of  these  rait  patterns  oif 
loyalty  your  Grace  was  chief;  those  examples  yoa 

*  In  an  engagement  near  Yorki  in  Junt,  i648. 
VOL.1.  t 
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oouldootfindt  you  made.'  Some  few  Catoet  tfaoe 
were  with  you^  whose  invincible  reiohitioii  couU 
not  be  conquered  by  that  uwrping  Caeaar ;  your 
virtue  opposed  itself  to  his  fortune,  and  ovaoune 
it,  by  not  submitting  to  it«  The  hst  and  roost 
difficult  enterprirc  he  had  to  effect,  when  he  bad 
conquoned  three  nations,  was  to  subdue  your 
spirits ;  and  he  died  weary  c^that  war,  and  unMt 
to  finish  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  lived  more  happily  ia 
your  exile,  than  the  other  on  his  throne.  Your 
loyalty  made  you  friends  and  servants  amongst 
foreigners ;  and  you  lived  plentifully  without  s 
fortune/«-for  you  lived  on  your  own  desert  and 
reputation.  The  glorious  name  of  the  valiant  and 
^thful  Nbwcastlb,  was  a  patrimony  which 
could  never  be  exhausted. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  the  morning  of  your  life  wai 
clear  and  calm ;  and  though  it  was  afterward^ 
overcast,  yet,  in  that  general  storm,  you  were 
never  without  a  shelter.  And  now  you  are  hap* 
pily  arrived  to  the  evening  of  a  day  as  serene  si 
the  dawn  of  it  was  glorious ;  but  such  an  evenings 
as,  I  hope,  and  almost  prophecy,  is  &r  from  night; 
it  is  the  evening  of  a  8ummer*s  sun,  which  keeps 
the  daylight  long  within  the  skies.  The  health 
of  your  body  is  maintained  by  the  vigour  of  your 
mind ;  neither  does  jLhc   one  shrink  from  the 

I  The  Duchesi  of  Newcastle,  in  the  Life  of  the  Duke, 
p.  100,  sayi,  that  the  losses  which  he  sustained  in  tU 
Civil  Wars,  amounted  to^.  733i579« 
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fatigue  of  exetx^isc,  nor  the  other  bend  under  the 
pains  6f  study.  Methinb  I  behold  m  you  another 
Calus  Marhiii  whOj  in  the  extremity  of  hift  ftge^ 
exeitiscd  himself  Almost  every  morning  in  the 
Campos  Martiu«9  dmongst  the  youtfiful  nobility 
of  Rome  I  Md  zherwrnAn,  in  your  retirements^ 
when  you  do  honour  to  Poetry^  by  employing 
part  of  your  leisure  in  it|  I  regard  you  as  another 
Silius  ItalicuSy  wh0|  having  passed  over  his  ConsuU 
ship  with  Applauseidtsmitted  himself  from  business, 
and  from  the  gown^  and  employed  his  age  amongst 
the  shadeSi  in  the  reading  and  imitation  of 
VirgiK 

In  Which,  lest  any  thing  should  be  wanting  to 
your  happiness,  you  have,  by  a  rare  effect  of 
Ibrtune,  found  in  the  penon  of  your  excellent 
lady,  not  only  a  lover,  but  a  partner  of  your 
studies ;  a  lady  whom  our  age  may  justly  equal 
with  die  Sappho  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Sulpitia  of 
the  Romans;  who,  by  being  taken  into  your 
bosom,  seems  to  be  inspfared  with  your  genius,  and 
by  writing  the  history  of  your  life  in  so  masculine 
a  stylc^  haa  already  placed  you  in  the  number  of 
the  heroes.  She  has  anticipated  that  great  portion 
of  fiime  which  envy  often  hinders  a  living  virtue 
from  posseasingi  which  wtwld, {ndeed,  hAve baeii 

^  The  Life  of  WilHan,  Duke  of  IHewcMle.  by  Mr 
Ocfcheti,  was  fhiblnhed  in  (bHo,«  in  tS&f.  ah4  sghin 
^tt  the  foltowiflg  yair.  A  ihini  adiiiM'  9fftmi  in  4ifti 
ia  1673, 
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given  to  y<»ur  aiBhea^  but  with  a  latter  payment ; 
and  of.  which  .you .  could  have  no  present  uie^ 
qLcept  it  were  by  a  flecret  presage  of  that  iHiich 
was  to  come,,  when  you  were  no  longer  in  a  pes* 
sibility  of  knowing  it.  So  that  if  that  were  a 
praise  or  satisftction  to,  the  greatest  of  Emperon^ 
which  the  most  judicious  of  poets  gives  him-^ 

PrasuUi  tiH  maturos  Urgimur  konora.  &c« 

that  the  adoration  which  was  not  allowed  to  Her* 
cules  and  Romulus  till  after  death,  was  given  to 
Augustus  living,  then  certmnly  it  cannot  be  de* 
nied  but  that  your  Grace  has  received  a  double 
satisfiiction ;  the  one,  to  see  yourself  consecrated 
to  immortality  while  you  are  yet  alive,  the  other, 
to  have  your  praises  celebrated  by  so  dear,  ao 
just,  and  so  pious  an  historian. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  this  that  stops  my  pen; 
though  I  am  loth  to  leave  so  fair  a  subject,  which 
gives  me  as  much  field  as  poetry  could  wish,  and 
yet  no  more  than  truth  can  justify.  But  to  attempt 
any  thing  of  a  panegyrick,  were  to  enterprise  on 
your  lady^s  right ;  and  to  seem  to  affect  those 
praises  which  none  but  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
can  deserve,  whcr\  she  writes  the  actions  of  her 
Lord.  I  shall  therefore  leave  that  wider  space, 
and  contract  myself  to  those  narrow  bounds  which 
best  become  my  fortune  and  employment. 

I  am  obliged,  my  Lord,  to  return  you  not  only 
my  own  acknowledgments,  but  to  thank  you  ia 
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the  nkme  of  former  poets.    The  manes  of  Jonson^ 
and  D^Avenant  seem  to  Inquire  tt  firom  me,  that 
those  favours  which  you  placed  o«i  them,   and 
vihich  they  wanted  opportunity  to  own  in  publick^ 
yet  might  not  be  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity, 
with  a  fbrgetfulnett  unbecoming  of  the  Muses, 
who  are  the  daughters  of  memoiy.     And  give 
me  IcaVe,  my  Lord,  to  av6w  so  much  of  vanity,  Bi 
to  say,  I  am  proud  to  be  their  remembrancer  t  for 
by  relating  how  gracious  you  have  been  to  them, 
dnd  are  to  me,  I  in  some  measure  join  my  name 
with  theirs ;  and  the  continued  descent  of  your 
favours  to  me  is  the  best  title  which  I  can  plead  . 
for  my  succession. '  lonly  ,wish  that  I  had  as  great 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  myself,  in  the  return  of 
our  coriiihon  acknowledgments,  as  your  Grace 
may  justly  take  in  the  conferring  them }  for  I 
cannot  but  be  very  sensible  that  the  piresent  of  an 
ill  comedy,  which  I  here  make  you,  is  a  very 
unsuitable  way  of  giving  thanks  for.  them,  who 
themselves  have  written  so  many  better.     This 
pretends  to  nothing  more  than  to  be  a  foil  to  those 
scenes,  which  are  composed  by  the  most  noble 
poet  of  our  age  and  nition;^  and  to  bo  tet  as  a 
water-mark  of  the  lowfcst.  ebb,  to  which  the  wit  of 
my  predecessor  has  sunk  and  run  dbwn  in  nle. 

^  In  No.  4955  of  the  Hsrleian  MSS^  are  lopift  letters 
of  Ben  Jonion'i,  addretied  to  thii  Nobleman. 

^  Here  we  have  another  proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  the . 
period  at  which  Dryden  wrote.    Had  not  this  extravagant 
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Bvi  though  «Q  9S  ti»^  )i»ve  swiM^  m*  Ui  ik« 
iceiMi  there  i| ope  pfvt  (4.1^  in  whiph  I  will 
not  yield  (0  eny  of  them  i  I  mewi,  my  l4)fd,  that 
luHKMtr  end  veneretion  which  they  had  lor  yott  n 
^eir  Uvea,  end  which  I  pie«erve  efter  thftn  man 
holily  than  the  veatel  fiiea  were  nuuntidned  fnn 
ege  to  age;  but  with  »  grmter  degree  of  heai^ 
9ad  of  devotion,  then  theirs,  m  being  with  more 
reapeet  end  pewon  then  they  ever  were. 

Your  GBACs'a 

I 

Mostobligedi 
ino9t  humble^ 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DBYDENe^ 

fg4  vn}m  prefcTf nc0  of  Joaion  to  Shakipeare  bcoi 
agreeable  0  Uie  general  opinion  of  tbait  age,  our  author 
could  scarcely  have  h25arded  this  eulogiunit  whicli  1 
have  too  good  in  opinion  of  hit  judgment  and  taste,  to 
believe  the  expression  of  his  genuine  sentiments.    . 

^  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  errour  into 
which  I  have  fallen,  respec^ng  the  date  of  the  ph^  to 
which  this  Dedication  wm  prcfisted,  which  I  supposed  to 
b^ve  heen  first  printed  in  1^7 1,  (see  pp.  S83  and  384); 
but  the  fi^^  i^tion  was,  I  find,  in  1668.  This  Dedicaticma 
however,  is  here  properly  placed,  (conformably  to  the 
author's  own  arrangement,)  before  that  prefixed  to  Tv* 
aANNica  Love,  which  was  first  printed  in  1670. 


DEDICATION 

OF 

TYRANNICK   LOVE, 

OR^  THB  ROYAL  MARTYR.^ 


to  TRB  MOOT  ILLUSTRIOUS  PRIlf  CB^ 

J  AME^  DUKE  OP  MONMOUTH  AND  BUGCLEUGHt 
«NE  or  HIS  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 

COUNCILt  and  RNICRT  OS  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER 
or  THE  GARTER,  &C. 

SIR, 

1 HB  (avouniblc  reception  which  your  excel* 
lent  lady  alTorclcd  to  one  of  my  former  plays^  has 
encouraged  me  to  doable  my  presumption,  in 
addressing  this  to  your  6race*8  patronage.  So 
dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  admit  a  poet  into  your 
fiunily,  that  you  can  never  afterwards  be  free  from 
the  chiming  of  ill  verses,  perpetually  souncUng  lA 
your  ears,  and  more  troublesome  than  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  steeples.  I  have  been  favourable  to 
myself  in  this  CRpresaon )  a  seakms  fimatick  would 

^  Tyrannicr  Love  wu  iim  primed  in  16701  the 
second  edition,  reviewed  fyiktMihr^  in  167a, 
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have  gone  &rtber,  and  have  called  me  the  serpent, 
who  6nt  presented  the  fruit  of  my  poetry  to  the 
wife,  and  so  gained  the  opportunity  to  seduce  the 
husband.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  avow  a  crime  so 
advantageous  to  me ;  but  the  world,  which  will 
condemn  my  bpldncss,  I  am  sure  will  justify  and 
applaud  my  choice.  All  men  will  join  with  me 
in  the  adoration  which  I  pay  you ;  they  would 
wish  only  I  had  brought  you  a  more  noble 
sacrifice.  Instead  of  an  heroick  play,  you  might 
justly  expect  an  heroick  poem,  filled  with  the 
past  glories  of  your  ancestors,  and  the  future  cer- 
tainties of  your  own.  Heaven  has  already  taken 
care  to  form  you  for  an  hero.  You  have  all  the 
advantages  of  mind  and  body,  and  an  illustrious 
birth,  conspiring  to  render  you  an  extraordinary 
person.  The  Achilles  and  the  Rinaldo  are  present 
in  you,  even  above  their  originals ;  you  only  want 
a  Homer,  or  a  Tasso,  to  make  you  equal  to  them. 
Youth,^  beauty,  and  courage,  all  which  you  pos- 
sess in  the  height  of  their  perfection,  are  the  most 
desirable  gifts  of  heaven ;  and  heaven  is  never 
prodigal  of  such  treasures,  but  to  some  uncommon 
purpose  :  so  goodly  a  fabrick  was  never  firamed  by 
an  Almighty  Architect  for  a  vulgar  guest.  He  I 
shewed  the  value  which  he  set  upon  your  mind,  | 
when  he  took  care  to  have  it  so  nobly  and  so  beau« 

*  Jamesi  Duke  of  Monmouth,  ion  of  Charles  the 
Second,  by  Lucy  Waters,  otherwise  BarloWi  was  bom  in 
the  year  1649,  and  consequently  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
first  year.  * 
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Ufiilly  lodged.  To  a  graceful  fashion  and  deport- 
ment of  body,  you  have  jdned  a  winning  con- 
versation^ and  an  easy  greatness,  derived  to  you 
ftom  the  best,  and  best  beloved  of  Princes ;  and 
with  a  great  power  of  obliging,  the  worid  has 
observed  in  you  a  desire  to  oblige,  even  b^ond 
your  power.  This,  and  all  that  I  can  say  on  so 
excellent  and  large  a  subject,  is  only  history,  in 
which  fiction  has  no  part ;  I  can  employ  nothing 
of  poetry  in  it,  any  more  than  I  do  in  Uut  hrnnbk 
.  protesUtion  which  I  make,  to  continue  ever 

Your  OaACE^s  most  obedient 
atid  mosi  devoted  servanti 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


i4  ,'    k\x 


;  >■ , . 


PREFACE 
to 

TYRANNICK    LOVE, 

0R|  THB  ROYAL  MARTYIU 


1  WAS  moved  to  write  this  play  by  many 
reasons ;  amongst  others^  the  commands  of  some 
persons  of  honour,  for  whom  I  have  a  most  par- 
ticular  respect,  were  daily  sounding  in  my  ears, 
that  it  would  be  of  good  example  to  undertake 
a  poem  of  this  nature.  Neither  were  my  own 
inclinations  wanting  to  second  their  desires.  I 
considered  that  pleasure  was  not  the  only  end  of 
poesy ;  and  that  even  the  instructions  of  morality 
were  not  so  wholly  the  business  of  a  poet,  as  that 
the  precepts  and  examples  of  piety  were  to  be 
omitted.  For  to  leave  that  employment  altogether 
to  the  cleigy,  were  to  forget  that  religion  was  first 
taught  in  verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dulnesa 
of  succeeding  priesthood  turned  afterwards  into 
prose  ;*  and  it  were  also  to  grant,  (which  I  never 
shall,)  that  representations  of  this  kind  may  not  as 
well  be  bonducing  to  bolineas  as  to  good  manners. 
Yet  (arbe  it  from  me  to  compare  the  use  of 
dnunakick  poesty  with  that  of  Divinityi  I  only 

*  **  Thui  feoltahly^  (layi  Dr.  Johnioii,  obierving'oa 
thtf  pitiige,)  could  Dryden  write,  ntber  than  not  ihew 
hit  malice  to  the  parfMs.** 
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maintain^  agaimt  the  enemies  of  the  itage,  that 
patterns  of  piety,  deceptly  tepresented,  and  equatty 
removed  fiom  the  extremes  of  superstition  and 
prophaneness,  may  be  of  excellent  use  to  second 
the  precepts  of  our  religion.    By  the  harmony  of 
words  we  elevate  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  devotion, 
as  our  solemn  musickj  which  is  inarticulate  poesy, 
does  in  churches;  and  by  the  lively  images  of 
piety,    adorned  by  action,  through  the  senses 
allure  the  soul ;  which,  while  it  is  chamied  in  a 
silent  joy  of  what  it  sees  and  hears,  is  struck  at  the 
same  time  with  a  secret  veneration  of  things  ce* 
lestial,  and  is  wound  up  insensibly  into  the  practice 
of  that  which  it  admires.    Now  if,  instead  of  this, 
we  sometimes  see  on  our  theatres  the  examples  of 
vice  rewarded,   or  at  least  unpunished,   yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  an  argument  against  the  art,  any 
more  than  the  extravagancies  and  impieties  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  late  times  of  rebellion  can  be  against 
the  office  and  dignity  of  the  clergy. 

But  many  times  it  happens  that  poets  are  wrong* 
fully  accused,  as  it  is  my  own  case  in  this  very 
play,  where  I  am  charged  by  some  ignorant  or 
malicious  persons  with  no  less  crimes  than  po* 
phaneness  and  irreligion. 

The  part  of  Maximin,  against  which  these  holy 
criticks  so  much  declaim,  was  designed  by  me  to 
set  off  the  character  of  St.  Catharine ;  and  those 
who  have  read  the  Roman  history  may  easily 
remember,  that  Maximin  was  not  only  a  bloody 
tyrant,  vastus  corfore^  ammo  ferus^  as  Herodian 
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describes  hiniy  but  also  a  persecutor  of  the  church, 
against  which  he  raised  the  Sixth  Persecution    so 
that  whatsoever  he  speaks  or  acts  in  this  tragedy, 
is  no  more  than  a  record  of  his  life  and  manners  s 
a  picture,  as  near  as  I  could  take  it,  from  the 
original.    If  with  much  pains  and  some  success,  I 
have  drawn  a  deformed  piece,  there  is  as  much  of 
art,  aiid  as  near  an  imitation  of  nature,  in  a  lazar, 
as  in  a  Venus,    Maximin  was  an  heathen,  and 
what  he  speaks  against  religion,  is  in  contempt  of 
that  which  he  professed.    He  defies  the  gods  of 
Rome,  which  is  no  more  than  St«  Catharine  might 
with  decency  have  done.    If  it  be  urged,  that  a 
person  of  such  principles,  who  scofis  at  any  religion, 
ought  not  to  be  presented  on  the  stage,  why  then 
arc  the  lives  and  sayings  of  so  many  wicked  and 
profene  persons  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 
I  knmv  it  will  be  answered, — that  a  due  use  may 
be  made  of  them  ;  that  they  are  remembered  witli 
a  brand  of  infamy  fixed  upon  them ;  and  set  as 
sea-marks  for  those  who  behold  them  to  avoid. 
And  what  other  use  have  I  made  of  Maximin  ? 
have  I  proposed  him  as  a  pattern  to  be  imitated, 
whom,  even  for  his  impiety  to  hb  &lse  gods,  I 
have  so  severely  punished  ?   Nay,  as  if  I  had  fore* 
seen  this  objection,  I  purposely  removed  the  scene 
of  the  play,  which  ought  to  have  been  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  where  St  Catharine  suffered,  and 
laid  it  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia  in  Italy,  where 
Maximin  waa  ihun  {  that  the  punishinent  of  bis 
crime  might  immediately  succeed  its  exectttioa. 


SSO  yUVACBTO 

Thi%  Reader^  if  what  1 011^  to  my  Juat  ddbno^ 
and  the  due  reverence  of  that  rdigkm  which  I 
piofeaat  to  which  all  men^  who  deatre  to  he 
esteemed  good  or  honesty  are  obliged.  I  have 
neither  Idaure  nor  occasion  to  write  more  hugely 
on  this  subject,  because  I  am  already  justified  by 
the  sentence  of  the  best  and  most  discerning 
Prince  in  the  world,  by  the  suffrage  of  all  unbiassed 
judgea^  and  above  all,  by  the  mtness  of  my  own 
conscience,  which  abhors  the  thought  of  such  a 
crime  I  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  add  my  outward 
conversation,  which  shall  never  be  justly  taxed 
with  the  note  oi^  athdsm  or  prophanenesa. 

In  what  else  concerns  the  play,  I  shall  be  brief. 
For  the  faults  of  the  writing  and  contrivance,  I 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  reader ;  fi>r  I  am 
as  little  apt  to  defend  my  own  errours,  as  to  find 
those  of  other  poets.  Only  I  observe,  that  the 
yr  great  censors  of  wit  and  poetry  either  produce 
^  nothing  of  their  own,  or  what  is  more  ridiculous 
than  any  thing  they  reprehend.  Much  of  ill 
nature,  and  a  very  little  judgment,  go  far  in  finding 
the  mistakes  of  writers. 

I  pretend  not  that  any  thing  of  mine  can  be 
correct ;  this  poem  especially,  which  was  contrived 
/  and  written  in  seven  weeks,  though  afterwards 
hindered  by  many  accidents  from  a  speedy  re* 
presentation,  which  would  have  been  its  just 
excuse. 

Yet  the  scenes  are  every  where  unbroken,  and 
the  unities  of  place  and  time  more  exactly  kept 
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than  perhaps  is  requisite  in  a  tragedy  t  or  at  least 
than  I  have  nnce  preserved  them  in  Trx  Cok- 
QUBST  OP  Granada. 

I  have  not  every  where  observed  the  equality  of 
numbers  in  my  verse;  partly  by  reason  of  my 
haste,  but  more  especially  because  I  would  not 
have  my  sense  a  slave  to  syllables. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  I  have  been  very  bqld 
in  my  alteration  of  the  story,  which  of  itself  was 
too  barren  for  a  play ;  and  that  I  have  taken  firom 
the  church  two  martyrs,  in  the  persons  of  Porphy* 
rius  and  the  Empress,  who  sufTcrcd  for  theChristian 
faith,  under  the  tyranny  of  Maximin. 

I  have  seen  a  French  play,  called  Thb  Maii« 
TYRDOM  OP  St.  Catharinb  ;  but  those  who  have 
read  it  will  soon  clear  me  from  stealing  out  of  so 
dull  an  author.  I  have  only  borrowed  a  mistake 
from  him,  of  one  Maximin  for  another ;  for  finding 
him  in  the  French  poet,  called  the  son  of  a 
Thracian  herdsman,  and  an  Alane  woman,  I  too 
easily  believed  him  to  have  been  the  aamc  Maxi- 
min mentioned  in  Hcrodian  ;  till  afterwards,  con* 
suiting  Eusebius  and  Metaphrastcs,  I  found  the 
F^nchman  had  betrayed  me  into  an  errour,  (when 
it  was  too  late  to  alter  it^)  by  mistaking  that  first 
Maximin  for  a  secondt  the  contemporary  of  Con* 
stantine  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  usurpers  of  the 
Eastern  empire* 

But  neither  was  the  other  name  of  my  play 

more  fortunate ;  for  as  some  who  had  heard  of  a 

-  tragedy  of  St.  Catharikb,  imagined  I  had  taken 


J 


.my  (dot  fiom  Uieocct  ao  oth«r8|  who  had  heard  of 
another  play^  called  VAuqvm  Tyeakniovi^  with 

the  same  ignorance  accused  oie  to  have  boirawed  * 
my  design  fiom  it^  because  I  have  accidentally 
g^ven  my  play  the  same  title ;  not  having  to  thia 

.day  seen  it^  and  knowing  only  by  report  that  such  ' 

a  comedy  is  extant  in  If^rencb^  under  the  name  of  « 

MouMCur  Scudery,                                        ^       *  ? 

As  for  what  I  have  said  of  astral  or  aerial  spirits,  f 

it  is  no  invention  of  mine,  but  taken  from  those  | 

who  have  written  on  that  subject*    Whether  there  \ 

are  such  beings  or  not,  it  concerns  not  me ;  it  is  \ 

sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  many  have  believed  \ 

the  affirmative  ;*  and  that  these  heroick  represen-  [ 

tations,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  | 

epick,  are  not  limited,  but  with  the  extrcmest  } 

.bounds  of  what  is  credible.  i 

For  the  little  criticks  who  pleased  themselves  • 

.with  thinking  they  have  found  a  flaw  in  that  line  j 
of  the  Prologue, 

'*  And  he  who  servilely  creept  after  sense. 
•'  Is  safe.*'  &c. 

as  if  I  patronized  my  own  nonsense,  I  may  rea* 
fionably  suppose  they  have  never  read  Horace. 

Serpii  humi  iutus^  &c.  are  his  words:  he  who  | 

/   creeps  after  plain,  dull,  common  sense,  is  safe  from  \ 

^    committing  absurdities,  but  can  never  reach  any  | 

height,  or  excellence  of  wit ;  and  sure  I  could  • 

not  mean  that  any  excellence  were  to  be  found  in  | 

*  See  pp.  916,  and  133.  1 

I 

I 

\ 

\ 
t 
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nonsense.*  With  the  same  ignorance^or  malice, 
they  woixld  accuse  me  for  using — empty  arms,  when 
I  writ  of  a  ghost  or  shadow,  which  has  only  the 
appearance  of  a  body  or  limbs,  and  is  empty  or 
void  of  flesh  and  blood }  and  vacuis  ampkctitur 
ubttSf  was  an  expression  of  Ovid*s  on  the  same 
subject.  Some  fool  before  them  had  charged  me 
in  Tkb  Indian  Empbroa  with  nonsense,  in  thes6 
words: 

**  And  folldw  Fatei  which  does  too  fast  punue  }'* 

which  was  borrowed  from  Virgil  in  the  eleventh 
ofhis^ndds: 

EluJiigyroinieripr^  se^iurqui  sequenUm. 

I  quote  not  these  to  prove  that  I  never  writ 

nonsense,  but  only  to  shew  that  they  are  so  unfor« 

tunate  as  not  to  have  found  it. 

VALE. 

*  Our  amlior  alludes  to  the  following  spirited  linei  of 
•  the  Prologue  to  Tyr an  n  ick  Love  : 

**  Poets*  like  lovers,  should  be  bold  and  dare ; 
**  They  spoil  their  business  witli  an  over-care ; 
**  And  he  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense» 
"  Is  safet  but  ne'er  will  reach  to  excellence. 
**  Hence  'tis,  our  poet  in  his  tonjuring 
*'  Allowed  his  fancy  the  full  force  and  siring  {  ^ 
**  But  when  a  tyrant  for  his  theme  he  had, 
**  He  loot'd  the  reins,  and  hid  his  muse  run  mad : 
**'  And  though  he  stumbles  in  a  full  career, 
*' Yet  rashneM  is  a  better  fault  than  fear. 

tOLt  U  A  A 
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'  ^HetMrhitiMys  bai,uifOSiiri&aficet 
.    «  TpchooitilMgioaiidnuglilbetokMtHf  f9Ce» 
**  TThcy  then,  who  of  each  trip  ihc  advinuge  take, 
.    **  Finil  byt  thoie  £Miki«  which  they  want  wit  to  make,*' 

la  the  fifth  line  th^  author  aUuilei  to  his  akemioA  of 
Tub  TaiiPf  iTt  which  bei^g  placed  before  Th&  Mogh 
AlTEOLOCsaft  in  hia  own  liit  of  Ua  playi  arranged  in 
the  order  in  which  the]^  were  written,  was  probably  first 
represented,  as  I  have  already  suggestcdi  in  the  winter  of 
i668,  or  early  in  1669.  From  a  passage  in  the  Preface, 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  produced  till  after  tbr  death 
of  D'Avcnanl.    He  died  April  7.  1668. 


•  >    •  It 


DEDICATION 
'     M  tMfi  rinst  PART  dr 
THE  CONQIJEST  OF  GRANADA. 


TO  mi 
ROYAL  HICHN£SS.  THE  DUKE.^ 

SIR, 

JlLbroick  Poesy  has  always  been  sacred  to 
Princes  and  to  Heroes.  Thus  Virgil  inscribed  his 
iEnetds  to  Augustus  Caesar;  and  of  latter  ages^ 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  dedicated  their  poems  to  the 
house  of  Este.  tt  is  indeed  but  justice,  that  the 
most  eicellent  and  most  pfofitaUe  kind  of  writing, 
I  should  be  addressed  by  poets  to  such  persons 
[  whose  characters  havci  for  the  most  part,  been  the 
I  gaides  and  patterns  of  their  imitation ;  and  poets, 
I  while  they  imitate,  instruct  The  feigned  hero 
\  inflames  the  trae ;  and  the  dead  virtue  animates 
[  the  living.  Since,  therefore,  the  world  is  governed 
[  by  pretept  and  eianiple,  and  both  these  can  only 

^  James,  Duke  o(  York,  a(terwank  King  James  It. 
This  Dedtcslion  was  add^wed  to  the  Dtike  in  1678,  when 
Tm  Ceti^ufcit  or  OitAiiAttA  im  fim  j^hUsh(e4 
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have  influence  fiom  thoae  persons  who  are  above 
US,  that  kind  of  poesy  which  tedtes  to  virtue  the 
greatest  meu^  is  of  greatest  use  to  human  kind 

It  is  from  this  considieration  that  I  have  pre* 
sumed  to  dedicate  to  your  Royal  Highness  these 
faint  representations  of  your  own  worth  and  valour 
in  heroick  poetry ;  or  to  speak  more  properly^ 
not  to  dedicate^  but  to  restore  to  you  those  ideas 
whichy  in  the  more  perfect  part  of  my  characters^ 
I  have  taken  from  you.  Heroes  may  lawfully  be 
delighted  with  their  own  praises^  both  as  they  are  ; 
farther  incitements  to  their  virtue,  and  as  they  are  j 
the  highest  returns  which  mankind  can  make  them  • 
for  it.  I 

And  certainly,  if  ever  nation  were  obliged  | 
either  by  the  conduct,  the  personal  valour,  or  the  J 
good  fortune  of  a  leader,  the  English  arc  acknow-  ; 
ledging,  in  all  of  them^  to  your  Royal  Highness.  { 
Your  whole  life  has  been  a  continued  series  of 
heroick  actions,  which  you  began  so  early,  that 
you  were  no  sooner  named  in  the  world,  but  it 
was  with  praise  and  admiration.  Even  the  first 
blossoms  of  your  youth  paid  us  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  ripening  manhood.  While  you 
practised  but  the  rudiments  of  war,  you  out- 
went all  other  captiuns;  and  have  since  found 
none  to  surpass  but  yourself  alone.  The  opening 
of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light ;  you  shone  ;- 
to  us  from  afiu*^  and  disclosed  your  first  beams  on 
distant  nations )  yet  so,  that  the  lustre  of  them 
was  spread  abroad,  and  reflected  brightly  on  your 
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I       native  country.    You  were  then  an  honour  to  !t| 

f       when  it  waa  a  reproach  to  itself;  and  when  the-- 

[       fortunate  Usurper  sent  his  arms  to  Flanders/  many 

\       of  the  adverse  party  were  vanquished  by  your 

[       fame,  ere  they  tried  your  valour.    The  report  of 

;       it  drew  over  to  your  ensigns  whole  troops  and 

I       companies  of  converted  rebels ;  and  made  them 

I       forsake  successfiil  wickedness,  to  follow  an  op- 

r       pressed  and  exiled  virtue.  Your  reputation  waged 

\       war  with  the  enemies  of  your  royal  fiunily,  even 

within  their  trenches ;  and  the  more  obstinate  or 

more  guilty  of  them  were  (breed  to  be  spies  over 

those  whom  they  commanded,  lest  the  name  qf 

York  should  disband  that  army  in  whose  fate  it 

f       was  to  defeat  the  Spaniards,  and  force  Dunkirk  to 

\       surrender.*    Yet  those  victorious  forces  of  the 

rebels  were  not  able  to  sustain  your  arms ;  where 

I       pu  charged  in  person  you  were  a  conqueror.    It 

is  true,  they  afterwards  recovered  courage,  and 

wrested  that  victory  from  others  which  they  had 

lost  to  you ;  and  it  was  a  greater  action  for  them 

to  rally  than  it  was  to  overcome.    Thus,  by  the 

presence  of  your  Royal  Highness,  the  English  on 

both  sides  remained  victorious ;  .and  that  army 

which  was  broken  by  your  valour,  became  a  ter« 

I       tour  to  those  for  whom  they  conquered.    Then  it 

I       was,  that  at  the  cosc  of  other  nations  you  informed 

and  ealtivated  that  valour  which  waa  to  defend 

^  In  1657. 

*  Jitnt  i7«  i6j8.  ' 


your  native  oa^ntxy^  9xid  to  vUidicAto  i|s  honour 
fiom  th«iniolenoo  of  our  efigmchiDg  n^igbbourit 
Wh«n  the  HoUande^p  not  opntented  to  withdraw 
theimelves  from  the  obedieoce  which  they  owed 
their  lawful  soveraign,  afrix>ntcd  those  by  whooo 
charity  they  were  first  protected;    and,  being 
swelled  up  to  a  pre-eminence  of  trade,  by  a  supine 
negligence  on  our  side,  and  a  sordid  par^mony  on 
their  own,  dared  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  the  eyes  of  three  nations  were  then  cast 
on  you  I  and  by  the  jcdnt  sufirage  of  King  and 
people,  you  were  chosen  to  revenge  their  common 
injuries )  to  which  though  you  had  an  undoubted 
title  by  your  birth,  you  had  yet  a  greater  by  your 
courage.     Neither  did  the  success  deceive  our 
hopes  and  expectadons  i  the  most  glorious  victory 
which  was  gained  by  our  navy  in  that  war,  was  in 
that  first  engagement  i*  wherein,  even  by  the  con^ 
icfision  of  our  enemies,  who  ever  palliate  their 
own  losses,  and  diminish  our  advantages,  yoiir 
absolute  triumph  was  acknowledged :   you  con- 
quered at  the  Hague  as  entirely  as  at  London  i 
and  the  return  of  a  shattered  fleet,  without  an 
admiral,  left  not  the  most  impudent  among  than 
the  least  pretence  for  a  false  bonfire,  or  a  dis- 
sembled day  of  publick  thanksgiving.    Ail  our 
atchicvements  against  them  afterwards,  though  we 
sometimes  conquered,  and  were  never  overcome, 
were  but  a  copy  of  that  victory ;  and  they  still 

*  June  3,  i66j.    See  p.  34. 
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(ell  short  of  thdr  original  s  somewhat  of  fortune 
was  ever  wandngi  to  fill  up  the  title  of  so  absolute 
a  defeat  1  or  perhaps  the  guardian  angel  of  our 
nation  was  not  enough  concerned,  when  you  were 
absenti  and  would  not  employ  his  utmost  vigour 
for  a  less  important  stake  than  the  life  and  honour 
of  a  Royal  Admiral. 

And  if  unce  that  memorBble  day  you  have  had 
leisure  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  firuits  of  so  glorious  a 
leputation,  it  was  occasion  only  has  been  wanting 
to  your  courage  t  (or  that  can  never  be  wanting  . 
to  occasion.  The  same  ardour  still  incites  you 
to  heroick  actions )  and  the  same  concernment 
for  all  the  interests  of  your  King  and  brother 
continue  to  give  you  restless  nights,  and  a  generous 
emulation  for  your  own  glory.  You  are  still 
meditating  on  new  bbours  for  yourself,  and  new  ^ 
triufpphs  for  the  nation ;  and  when  our  former 
cneniles  again  provoke  us,  yoti  will  again  solicit 
fate  to  provide  you  another  navy  to  overcome,  and 
another  admiral  to  be  slain.  You  will  then  lead 
forth  a  natbn  eager  to  revenge  their  past  injuries^ 
and,  like  the  Romans,  inexorable  to  peace  till  thej 
have  folly  vanquished.  Let  our  enemies  make 
their  boast  of  a  surprise,*  as  the  Samnites  did  of  i 
successful  stratagem ;  but  the  Futt^  Caudhke  will 
never  be  forgiven  till  they  are  revenged*    I  have 

*  *Thi  author  probably  illadet  to  the  tiivsl  engsgement 
with  the  Datch,  near  Solebayi  Msy  i8th,  167B,  in  which 
Lord  Sandwich  wsi  killed. 
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always  observed  in  your  Royal  Highness  ah  ex* 
tiieme  concernment  for  the  honour  of  your  cov^ 
it  is  a  passion  common  to  you  with  a  brother, 
the  most  excellent  of  Kings;  and  in  your  two 
persons  are  eminent  the  characters  which  Homer 
has  given  us  of  heroick  virtue,  the  commanding 
part  in  Agamemnon,  and  the  executive  in  Achilles. 
And  I  doubt  not,  finom  both  your  actions,  but  to 
have  abundant  matter  to  fill  the  annals  of  a  glorious 
reign ;  and  to  perform  the  part  of  a  just  historian 
to  my  Royal  Master,  without  intermixing  with  it 
any  thing  of  the  poet. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  your  Royal  Highness 
is  preparing  fresh  employments  for  our  pens,  I 
have  been  examining  my  own  forces,  and  making 
trial  of  myself  how  I  shall  be  able  to  transmit  you 
to  posterity.  I  have  formed  a  hero,  I  confess,  not 
absolutely  perfect,  but  of  an  excessive  and  over- 
boiling courage ;  but  Homer  and  Tasso  are  my 
precedents.  Both  the  Greek  and  the  Italian  poet 
had  well  considered,  that  a  tame  hero  who  never 
transgresses  the  bounds  of  moral  virtue,  would  shine 
but  dimly  in  an  epick  poem ;  the  strictness  of 
those  rules  might  well  give  precepts  to  the  reader, 
but  would  administer  little  of  occasion  to  the 
writer;  but  a  character  of  an  eccentrick  virtue  is 
the  more  exact  image  of  human  life,  because  he 
is  not  wholly  exempted  from  its  frailties :  such  a 
person  is  Almanzor,  whom  I  present,  with  all 
humility,  to  the  patronage  of  your  Royal  Highness. 
I  designed  in  him  a  roughness  of  character,  impa* 
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tient  of  injuries,  and  a  confidence  of  himself  " 
almost  approaching  to  an  arrogance.    But  these 
errours  are  incident  only  to  great  spirits ;  they  are  . 
moles  and  dimples,  which  hinder  not  a  face  from 
being  beautiful,  though  that  beauty  be  not  regular; 
they  are  of  the  number  of  those  amiable  imper* 
fections  which  we  sec  in  mistresses,  and  which  we 
pass  over  without  a  strict  examination,  when  they 
are  accompanied  with  greater  graces.    And  such 
in  Almanzor  are  a  frank  and  noble  openness  of  na« 
turc ;  an  easiness  to  forgive  his  conquered  enemies, 
and  to  protect  them  in  distress ;  and  above  all»  an 
inviolable  faith  in  his  affection.    This,  Sir,  I  havo 
briefly  shadowed  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that  ' 
you  may  not  be  ashamed  of  that  hero  whose 
protection  you  undertake.    Neither  would  I  dedi- 
cate him  to  so  illustrious  a  name,  if  I  were  conscious 
to  myself  that  he  did  or  said. any  thing  which  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  it.    However,  since  it  is  not 
just  that  your  Royal  Highness  should  defend  or 
own  what  possibly  may  be  my  errour,  I  bring 
before  you  this  accused  Almanzor  in  the  nature 
of  a  suspected  criminal.    By  the  suffrage  of  the 
most  and  best  he  already  is  acquitted  \  and  by  the 
sentence  of  some,  condemned  i  but  as  I  have  no 
.  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  of  my  enemies,  so 
neither  dare  I  trust  the  partiality  of  my  friends. 
I  make  my  last  appeal  to  your  Royal  Highness,  as 
to  a  sovereign  tribunal.    Heroes  should  only  be 
judged  by  heroes,  because  they  only  are  capable  of 
measuring  great  and  heroick  actions  by  the  rule 
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and  Btindard  of  thdr  own.  If  Alnumcor  has  fiuled 
in  any  point  of  honour,  I  must  tbereiii  acknowledge 
that  he  deviates  from  your  Ropl  HigbneiSy  who 
am  the  pattern  of  it  t  but  if  at  any  time  he  fulfils 
the  parts  of  personal  valour  and  of  conductt  of 
a  loldier  or  a  general ;  or  if  I  could  yet  give  him 
a  character  more  advantageous  than  what  lie  has, 
•i-of  the  most  unshaken  fiiend,  the  greatest  of 
subjecUj  and  the  best  of  mssters^-^I  should  then 
drsw  to  all  the  world  a  true  resemblance  of  your 
worth  and  virtues ;  at  least  as  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  being  copied  by  the  mean  abilities  of, 

SiRj 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 
Most  humble  and 

Most  obedient  servant, 

J.  DRYDEN. 


DEDICATION 

OF 

MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE/ 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLB 

THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER.* 

MY  LOBD^ 

1  HUMBLY  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  that 
pocm^  of  which  you  were  pleased  to  appear  an 
early  patron,  before  it  was  acted  on  the  stage.  I 
may  yet  go  farther,  with  your  permission,  and  say^ 
that  it  received  amendment  from  your  noble  hands, 
ere  It  was  fit  to  be  presented.    You  may  .pleaso 

'  Thb  comedy  vras  printed  in  the  year  1673,  when 
probably  it  first  wu  rqiretcnted  on  the  stage.  The. 
Theatre*RoyaI  in  Drury*Lane  having  been  burnt  down 
in  Januavy,  i67i>ftf  the  King's  Company  of  Comedians, 
till  it  was  re-built,  were  obliged  to  occupy  another  theatre  j 
but  to  what  theatre  they  removed,  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  the  stage^htstorians  of  that  period.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MSS* 
Sloan.  4455,  an.  6)  that  in  this  distress  they  took  possession 
off  tba  oU  theatre  in  Ponugal-Row,  Uncoln's-Inn-Fieldst 
which  thdr  competitors,  the  Duke*s  Company,  had  rtd 
gently  left,  removing  to  a  new  play-houae  isi  Oonsfe 
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likewise  to  lemember  with  how  mueh  &vour  to 
the  author^  and  indulgence  to  the  play,  you  com- 
mended it  to  hia  Majesty,  then  at  Windsor,  and 
by  his  approbation  of  it  in  writing,  made  way  ibr 
its  kind  reception  on  the  theatre.  In  this  Dedi- 
cation, therefore,  I  may  seem  to  imitate  a  custom 
of  the  ancients,  who  offered  to  their  gods  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock,  which  I  think  they  call  Fer 
Sacrum,  because  they  helped  them  to  increase.  I 
am  sure  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this  play  wherein 


Gardens.    In  our  author's  Miscellanies  we  find  a  **  Piro.  ^ 

logue  spoken  the  first  day  of  the  King's  House  acting 
after  the  fire  ;'*  but  the  copy  among  the  Sloanian  MSS.  t 

ascertains  not  only  the  play  represented  on  that  occasion,  » 

but  the  theatre  where  it  was  acted :  **  A  Prologue  of  a  i 

play,  entitled  Wit  without  Money,  spoken  at  the  ^ 

Duke's  old  Theatre,  (after  the  King's  vras  burnt,)  by  the  ) 

King's  Players,  Feb.  ft6,  1671*"  [i*  e.  iSyi^a.]  At 
this  theatre,  therefore,  Marriage  A«la*mode  must  have 
been  represented;  for  the  new  house,  built  by  the  King's 
Company,  was  not  opened  till  March  86,  1674,  on  which 
occasion  also  our  author  contributed  a  Prologue. 

*  John  Wilmot,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Rocheuer,  who 
at  this  time  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
with  whom  our  author  was  now  on  good  terms*  A  few 
years  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of 
the  Essay  on  Satire,  which  was  attributed  to  Dryden,  i 

(and  probably  was  the  joint  production  of  him  and  the  1 

Earl  of  Mulgrave,)  Lord  Rochester,  who  together  with  the  i 

Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  severely  treated  in  that  poem, 
is  supposed  to  have  hired  ruffians  to  beat  our  author,  which 
they  did  in  Rose-Alley,  (Dec.  18,  1679,)  as  he  vras  re- 
turning from  a  cofice-bouse  to  his  lodgings. 
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I  have  raised  myself  beyond  the  ordinary  lowncas  ^ 
of  my  comedies,  I  ought  wholly  to  acknowledge 
it  to  the  fitvour  of  being  admitted  into  your 
Lordship^s  conversation.  And  not  only  I,  who 
pretend  not  to  this  way,  but  the  best  comick 
I  writers  of  our  age,  will  join  virith  me  to  acknow* 

I  ledge,  that  they  have  copied  the  gallantries  of 

^  courts,  the  delicacy  of  expression,  and  the  decen- 

I  cies  of  behaviour,*  from  your  Lordship,  with  more: 

i  success  than  if  they  had  taken  their  models  from 

1  the  court  of  France.    But  this,  my  Lord,  will  be 

}  no  vronder  to  the  world,  which  knows  the  excel* 

.    lency  of  your  natural  parts,  and  those  you  have 
I  acquired  in  a  noble  education.    That  which  with 

:  more  reason  I  admire  is,   that  being  so  abso- 

1  lute  a  courtier,  you  have  not  forgot  either  the 

I  tiesof  friendship  or  the  practice  of  generosity.    In 

my  little  experience  of  a  court,  (which  I  confess 
I  desire  not  (o  improve,)  I  have  found  in  it  much 
of  interest,  and  more  of  detraction  i  few  men 
there  have  that  assurance  of  a  friend,  as  not  to 
be  made  ridiculous  by  him  when  they  are  absent. 
There  are  a  middling  sort  of  courtiera,  who  become 
happy  by  thdr  want  of  wit  i  but  th^  supply  that 
want  by  an  excess  of  malice  to  those  who  have 
it  And  there  is  no  such  persecution  as  that  of 
ibblst  they  can  never  be  considerable  enough  to 

*  To  commend  this  dbsotttteDobleniaii  for  the  iscMoer. 
ff  hdumiouu  mty  seem  a  very  uncMimon  stretch  ot 
flattery ;  ya  probably,  in  the  ordinary  intercaune  of  lift 
he  wai  perfectly  well-bred  and  polite^  i 


be  talk^  flfd^tfiMelvei,  i6  tho^ 
in  tbekdb«aiirity/«iid  gfour  ttiiteUeVMit  to  wkiy 
men.by  ibc  gmit  diKgiuiee of  tbdr csiivj^  and  by 
being  alwaysr  present  to  itpieaent  *nd  aggravtte 
their  &ult9.  '  In  the  mean  time  they  are  lbroed« 
when  they  endeavour  to  be  pleasantt  to  live  On  the 
ofiala  of  their  wit  whom  they  decijr ;  and  either 
to  quote  it^  which  they  do  unwillingly^  or  to  pass* 
it  upon  others  for  their  own.  These  are  the  men 
who  make  it  their  business  to  chace  wit  from  the 
InoWledge  of  prinoes,  lest  it  should  disgrace  their 
ignorance ;  and  this  kind  of  malice  your  Lordship 
has  not  so  much  avoided  as  surmounted.  But  if 
by  the  excellent  temper  of  a  Royal  Master,  always 
more  ready  to  hear  good  than  ill;  tf  by  his  incli- 
nation to  love  yooj  if  by  your  own  merit  and 
address^  if  by  the  charms  of  your  conversation, 
the  grace  of  your  behaviour,  your  knowledge  of 
greatness  and  habitude  in  courts,  ]fOU  have  been 
able  to  preserve  yourself  with  honour  in  the  midst 
of  so  dangerous  a  course  i  yet  at  leilst  the  remem« 
brence  of  those  hazards  has  inspired  you  with  [ 

pity  for  other  men>  who  being  of  an  inferior  wit  9 

and  quality  to  you,  are  yet  persecuted  for  being  \ 

that  in  little  which  your  Lordship  is  in  great.    For  I 

the  quarrel  of  those  people  extends  itself  to  any  *^       j 
thirtg  of  sense ;  and  if  I  may  be  so  vain  to  own  it  | 

amongst  the   rest  of  the  poets,  has  sometimes  [ 

reached  to  the  very  borders  of  it,  even  to  me :  | 

so  that  if  our  gcnend  good  fortune  had  not  raised 
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Up  yotif  tofcbhip  to  defe<id  Mit  I  kfM)W  not  nlkethcir 
any  thin^  hud  been  rtiofe  ndicttlous  In  court  than 
writers.  It  i«  to  jroui*  Lordship's  &TOur  we  giitie^ 
tally  owe  our  ftfotectioii  ttiid  patronage;  and  td 
the  nobleness  of  your  nAtnte,  which  will  not  Mlfftf 
the  least  shadow  of  ydm'  wit  to  be  contemntd  in 
othei*  men.  .  You  have  been  Often  pleased  not 
only  to  excuse  my  impeffectionsi  but  to  tindi^td 
what  was  tdemble  in  my  writings  from  their  6ttt* 
lures ;  and,  what  I  ndver  can  lbt|;et)  yon  havi 
not  only  been  cafefiil  of  nly  reputation^  but  of  my 
fortune)  you  have!  been  sdicitOttS  to  supply  my 
neglect  of  myself,  and  to  overcbme  the  fatid 
modesty  of  poets^  which  submits  them  to  perpetual 
want^  father  than  to  becotne  Importunate  with 
those  people  wh6  havb  th6  liberality  of  Rings  in 
didr  disposing ;  and  who,  divhonouring  the  bounty 
of  their  master,  sufl^r  such  to  be  in  necessity,  who 
endeavour  at  least  to  pledso  hbn }  and  fat  whose 
entertainment  he  has  generously  provided^  if  th^ 
fruits  of  his  royal  favour  were  not  oflen  stopped 
in  other  hands.  But  youf  Loniship  has  given  tM 
occasion  not  to  complditi  of  cottrtB>  whilM  you  At« 
theft.  I  hftVe  fbund  the  effects  of  your  mediation 
in  all  my  cbncemments  t  and  they  were  bo  tmth 
die  more  iiiyble  fat  yoo,  because  Ukiy  frttt  wholly 
vohiAtttj.  I  became  your  Lofdship^s,  if  (  May 
venti^  oh' the  rimiHtttdli,  as  the  i*oi4d  wis  madei 
without  If^ibwiii^  hiM%lid  tftfede  it  {  and  bnM|^l 
only  It  pd^ve  dtedienee  to  be  your  oredttirti 


SOd  .  OBOICATIQir  Of 

Thui  Doblbneii  of  your*!  I  think  myself  the  nuher 
obliged  to.  own^  bectuue  otherwise  it  must  have 
bepn  lost  to  sll  remembrance ;  far  you  are  endued 
with  that  excellent  quality  of  a  frank  naturpi  to 
ibrget  the  good  which  you  have  done. 

Butf  my  Lord^  I  ought  to  have  consideredi  that 
you  are  as  great  a  Judge  as  you  are  a  patron  i.  and 
that  in  pnusing  you  ill^  I  shall  incur  a  higher  note 
of  ingratitude  than  that  I  thought  to  have  avoided. 
I  stand  in  need  of  all  your  accustomed  goodness 
lot,  the  Dedication  of  this  play  i  which,  though 
perhaps  it  be  the  best  of  my  comedies,  is  yet  so 
faulty,    that  I  should  have  feared  you  for  my 
critick,  if  I  had  not  with  some  policy  given  you 
the  trouble  of  being  my  protector.    Wit  seems  to       ; 
have  lodged  itself  more  nobly  in  this  age,  than  in 
any  of  the  former ;  and  people  of  my  mean  con* 
dition  are  only  writers,  because  some  of  the  nobility, 
and  your  Lordship  in  the  first  place,  are  above       ! 
the  narrow  praises  which  poesy  could  give  you.       [ 
But  let  those  who  love  to  see  themselves  exceeded,      { 
encourage  your  Lordship  in  so  dangerous  a  qua-       j 
lity  I  for  my  o\yn  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  have      ] 
so  much  of  self-interest,  as  to  be  content  with       ! 
•  reading  some  papers  of  your  verses,,  without  dc*       ^ 
siring  you  should  proceed  to  a  scene  or  play ;  with       ; 
the  common  prudence  of  those  who  are  worsted 
in  a  duel,  and  declare  they  arc;,  satisfied  when  they 
are  first  wounded.     Your  Lordship  has  but  another 
step  to  make,  and  from  the  patron  of  wit  you  may  . 
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become  its  tyrant^  and  oppress  our  little  reputations 
with  more  esse  than  you  now  protect  them.  But 
these,  my  Lord,  are  designs  which  I  am  sure  you 
haihour  not,  any  more  than  the  French  King  is 
contriving  die  conquest  of  the  Swissen.  It  is  a 
barren  triumph,  which  is  not  worth  your  pains^ 
and  would  only  rank  hini  amongst  your  dates, 
who  IS  alres^, 

Mt  Loan, 
Tour  Lordship's 
Most  obedient, 

and  most  fiuthful  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDBN. 
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DEDICATION 
.•r 
THE    ASSIGNATION, 

01,  LOTS  in  A  nVHMBlT/ 


TO  MT  MOST  HONOURED  VRIEND, 

SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY.  BARONET.*        * 

'  I 

X  HB  design  of  dedicating  plays  is  as  common 
and  unjust,  as  that  of  desiring  seconds  in  a  duel. 
It  is  engaging  our  Abends  (it  may  be)  in  a  sense** 
less  quarrely  where  they  have  much  to  venture, 
without  any  concernment  of  their  own,  I  have 
declared  thus  much  beforehand,  to  prevent  you 
fW)m  suspicion  that  I  intend  to  interest  either  your 
judgment  or  your  kindness*  in  defending  the  errours 

4  The  Assignation  was  acted  st  the  Theatre  Royal, 
and  first  printed  in  1673. 

*  Sir  Charles  Scdiey,  whose  poetry  and  plays  were 
formerly  much  admired,  but  arc  now  little  read,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1639,  and  bred  al  Wadham  College,  Oxfordt 
where  probably  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Rochester  com* 
menced.  In  1678,  and  several  subsequent  parliaments, 
he  wu  Member  for  New-Romney  in  Rem,  which  he 
represented  in  the  year  S700,  when  be  died*  Jacob,  and 
other  biographers,  have  erroneously  asserted  that  he  lived 
to  utAeiy  years  of  age. 
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of  this  comedy.  It  wcccedcd  ill  in  the  repmen- 
tatlooy  against  the  opinion  of  many  the  best  judges 
of  our  age,  to  whom  you  know  I  read  it  ere  it 
was  presented  publicUy,  Whether  the  fitult  was 
in  the  play  it$el(  or  in  the  lameness  of  the  action^ 
or  in  the  number  of  its  enemies,  who  came  re- 
solved to  damn  it  (or  the  title^  I  will  not  now 
dispute ;  that  would  be  too  like  the  little  satisfac- 
tion  which  an  unlucky  gamester  finds  in  the  relation 
of  every  cast  by  which  he  came  to  lose  his  money. 
I  have  had  formerly  so  much  success,  that  the 
miscarriage  of  this  play  was  only  my  giving  For- 
tune  her  revenge;  I  owed  it  her;  and  she  was 
indulgent,  that  she  exacted  not  the  payment  long 
before.  I  will  therefore  deal  more  reasonably  with 
you,  than  any  poet  has  ever  done  with  any  patron; 
I  do  not  so  much  as  oblige  you,  for  my  sake,  to 
pass  two  ill  hours  in  reading  of  my  play.  Think, 
if  you  please,  that  this  Dedication  is  only  an 
occasion  I  have  taken  to  do  myself  the  greatest 
honour  imaginable  with  posterity ;  that  is,  to  be 
recorded  in  the  number  of  those  men  whom  you 
have  favoured  with  your  friendship  and  esteem ; 
for  I  am  well  assured,  that  besides  the  present 
satisfaction  I  have,  it  will  gain  me  the  greatest 
part  of  my  reputation  with  afteragcs,  when  they 
shall  find  me  valuing  myself  on  your  kindness  to 
me.  I  may  have  reason  to  suspect  my  own  credit 
with  them,  but  I  have  none  to  doubt  of  your*s ; 
and  they  who  perhaps  would  forget  me  in  my 
poems,  would  remember  me  in  this  epistle. 
This  was  the  course  which  has  formerly  been 
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practised  by  the  poets  of  that  nation  who  were 
mastcre  of  the  universe.  Horace  and  Ovidi  who 
had  little  reason  to  distrust  their  immortalityi  yet 
took  occasion  to  speak  with  honour  of  Virgil^ 
Variusy  TibulluSi  and  Propertius,  their  contempo^ 
rarics ;  as  if  they  sought,  in  the  testimony  of  their 
fnendship,  a  farther  evidence  of  their  &me.  For 
my  own  part,  I  who  am  the  least  amongst  the 
poets,  have  yet  the  fortune  to  be  honoured  with 
the  best  patron,  and  the  best  friend  ;  for,  (to  omit 
some  great  persons  of  our  court,  to  whom  I  am 
many  ways  obliged,  and  who  have  taken  care  of 
me,  even  amidst  the  exigencies  of  a  war,)^  I  can 
make  my  boast  to  have  found  a  better  Maecenas 
in  the  person  of  my  Lord  Treasurer  Cliiibrd,  and 
a  more  elegant  Tibullus  in  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Scdlcy.  I  have  chosen  that  poet  to  whom  I  would 
resemble  you,  not  only  because  I  think  him  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Ovid  in  his  elegies ; 
nor  because  of  his  quality,  for  he  was,  you  know^ 
a  Roman  knight,  as  well  as  Ovid ;  but  for  his 
candour,  his  wealth,  his  way  of  living,  and  par« 
ticularly  because  of  this  testimony  which  is  given 
hnn  by  Horace,  which  I  have  a  thousand  times  in 
my  mind  applied  to  you : 

Non  iu  €0rpus  enu  sine  pecton :  DA  Hbif^rmMmi 
Dii  HU  Hvitias  dederMt^  wrUmqtfrwmdi% 
QwJ  v9veai  Jutci  nuiricula  nu^us  dtimno         ' 
Qjnam  sapert^  Hfari  pant  fua  sentidi^  ti  m^ 
GrdiiMf/ormat  vnlduJc  eoniingai  rnhnidi  / 
*  Et  mundus  tncius^  non  defidenie  crutnen^  f 

*  The  Mcond  Dutch  wan 


i 
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Gertaiiily  the  poets  of  that  9gb  enjoyed  much 
happineai  in  the  convenatkm  and  friendship  of 
one  another.     Th^  imitated  the  best  way  of 
living,  which  was  to  paxsut  innocent  and  inoffen- 
sive pleasure;  that  which  one  of  the  ancients 
called-— €nft£/tfwvoAf^te/CMi.  We  have,  like  them, 
our  genial  nights,  where  our  discourse  is  ndthdr 
too  serious  nor  too  light,  but  always  pleasant,  and       [ 
for  the  most  part  instructive ;  the  raillery  neither 
too  sharp  upon  the  present,  nor  too  censorious  on 
the  absent,  and  the  cups  only  such  as  will  raise 
«     4he  conversation  of  the  night,  without  disturbing 
the  budness  of  the  morrow.    And  thus  far  not 
only  the  philosophers,  but  the  fiithers  of  the  church 
have  gone,  without  lessening  their  reputation  of 
good  manners  or  of  piety.    For  this  reason  I  have 
often  laughed  at  the  ignorant  and  ridiculous  de« 
J     scriptions  which  some  pedants  have  given  of  the 
Wits,  OS  they  are  pleased  to  call  them ;  which  are 
a  generation  of  men  as  unknown  to  them  as  the 
people  of  Tartary  or  the  Terra  Australu  are  to  us. 
And  therefore,  as  we  draw  giants  and  Anthropo- 
phagi in  those  vacancies  of  our  maps,  where  we 
have  not  travelled  to  discover  better,   so  those 
wretches  paint  lewdness,  atheism,  folly,  ill-reason- 
ing, and  all  manner  of  extravagancies  amongst  us, 
for  want  of  understanding  what  we  are.    Often- 
times it  so  falls  out,  that  they  have  a  particular 
picque  to  some  one  amongst  us,  and  then  they 
immediately  interest  heaven  in  their  quarrel  ;  as 
it  is  an  usual  trick  in  courts,  when  one  designs  the 
ruin  of  his  enemy,  to  disguise  his  malice  with 


Mme  eoflcemfMnt  of  th6  Kiiig%  mA  td  feMUgt 
his  6wAi  tAvM  with  ^teftce  df  viAdicAtiAg  tM 
hoMoift  cf  hisfnadteM'.  6uch  Witt  a»  they  d«66rib6 
I  haVe  ittiyttf  been  M  ttn(brtunM6  id  Meet  In  ]f6u» 
ttitnpsihyi  but  hAve  often  he^  mtch  betteir 
tea^onhig  ftt  yodf  table,  than  I  have  eticooiitetad 
In  theif  bboks.  TheWite  theyc^Hbe  ane  the  ^ 
fops  Utt  banish:  fbr  bla^heiiiy  and  athebm^  if 
(hey  ^c^  tidthet  sin  nci^  ill  inaAnersi  are  subjeets 
to  ?ery  eotfiniMi,  and  Wom  Stt  threadbate,  thai  <r 
people  who  hate  sense  ifvoid  fherii^  for  fear  of 
being  stispecfed  tti  have  none.  It  ealls  the  good 
nameof  the)^  wit  in  ^tiestiOn^asit  does  the  dtedii 
ef  a  eiti^en^  When  his  shop  is  filled  with  thimperiea 
and  punted  titles,  instead  of  wares ;  we  conclude 
them  bankrupt  to  all  mannei^  of  understan^gj 
and  (hat  to  use  blaspheniy  is  a  kind  of  applying 
ptgeoM  to  the  toics^  of  the  feet ;  it  proclaims  uieir 
ftncy  as  well  as  judgment  to  be  in  a  desperate 
condition.  I  am  sure,  for  your  oWn  particular^  if 
any  of  these  judges  had  once  the  happiness  to 
converse  with  you,— *to  hear  the  candoui^  ofyoat 
opinionS,-^how  finely  yOa  commend  that  wit  in 
bthert,  0^  which  you  have  so  large  a  portion  you^^  ^ 
Mir,-^how  unapt  you  are  to  be  censorious,— ^with 
h6w  much  easiness  yott  speak  to  many  things,  and 
(hose  fo  pointed,  that  no  othei*  than  is  able  (o 
e^tcel.  Or  perhaps  to  reach  by  Study,— they  woutd, 
instead  of  your  accusers^  become  your  proselytes. 
They  would  icverence  so  much  good  sense  and 
to  nittch  good  nature  in  the  same  jxnont  md 
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com6»  like  the  latyrj  to  warm  themidvei  fX  that  ' 

iir^  of  which  they  were  ignorantly  afrai<l»  when 

they  stood  at  distanoct    Qut  you  have  too  great  a       | 

reputation  to  be  wholly  free  fixxn  censure :  it  19  a        ; 

fine  which  Fortune  sets  upon  all  extraordinary        I 

persons,  and  from  which  you  should  not  wish  to 

be  delivered  till  you  are  dead.    I  have  been  used        | 

by  my  criticks.  much  more  severely,  and  have        I 

more  reason  to  compbuni  because  I  am  deeper       \ 

taxed  for  less  estate.    I  am  ridiculously  enough        I 

accused  to  be  a  contemner  of  Universitiesi  that  is, 

in  other  words,  an  enemy  of  learning,  vnthout  the 

foundation  of  which  I  am  sure  no  man  can  pretend 

to  be  a  poet ;  and  if  this  be  not  enough,  I  am 

made  a  detractor  firom  my  predecessors,^  whom  I 

confess  to  have  been  my  masters  in  the  art ;  but 

this  latter  was  the  accusation  of  the  best  judge, 

nnd  almost  the  best  poet  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

You  find  Horace   complaining,  that  for  taxing 

some  verses  in  Lucilius,  he  himself  was  blamed  by  ^ 

others,  though  his  design  was  no  other  than  mine 

now,*— to  improve  the  knowledge  of  poetry ;  and 

it  was  no  defence  to  him,  amongst  his  enemies, 

any  more  than  it  is  forme,  that  he  praised  Lucilius 

where  he  deserved  it ;  paghtd  laudaiur  eddem.    It 

is  for  this  reason  I  will  be  no  more  mistaken  for 

my  good  meaning :  I  know  I  honour  Ben  Jonson 

more  than  my  little  criticks,  because  without  vanity 

7  In  the  Epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  The  Con« 
qu£iT  o>  Granada. 
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I  may  owiiy'  I  underBtand  him  better.  As  for  the 
erroun  they  pretend  to  find  in  me^  I  could  easily 
shew  them  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  are 
beauties ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  could  recriminate 
upon  the  best  poetff  of  our  nation,  if  I  could 
resolve  to  accuse  another  of  little  fiiults,  whom  at 
the  same  time  I  admire  for  greater  excellencies. 
But  I  have  neither  concernment  enough  upon  me 
to  write  any  thing  in  my  own  defencCf  neither 
will  I  gratify  the  ambition  of , two  wretched  scrib- 
blers,* who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  an- 
swered. I  have  not  wanted  fiiends,  even  amongst 
strangers,  who  have  defended  me  more  strongly 
than  my  contemptible  pedant  could  attack  me ; 
for  the  other,  he  is  only  like  Fungoso  in  the  play^ 
who  follows  the  fashion  at  a  distance,  and  adores 
the  Fastidious  Brisk  of  Oxford.    You  can  bear 

*  In  the  year  1673,  three  satirictt  pamphlets  appeared 
against  our  author,  under  the  following  titles :— « 
1;  **  The  Censure  of  the  Rota  on  Mr.  Dryden'i 
Conquest  or  Granada."  Printed  at  Oxford,  a.  *'  A 
Description  of  the  Academy  of  the  Athenian  Virtuosi ; 
with  a  Discourse  held  there  in  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Dryden*t  Conquest  or  Granada,  against  the  author  of 
The  Censure  or  the  Rota.**  3.  **  A  Friendly  Vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Dryden  from  the  Author  of  The  Censure 
or  THE  Rota.*'  Printed  at  Cambridge.  This  pamphlet 
(and  probably  the  odicr  two  also)  was  published  after  the 
representation^  but  before  the  publicaiioni  of  Love  in  k 
NuNNERYi— Dryden  frobably  here  alluda  to  the  sup- 
posed authors  ^f  these  pieces.  The  catOempiUk  peitua^  I 
suspect,  wn  Martin  ClitM.  Master  of  the  Charter^ 
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newitneM,  that  I  hsve  not  eontidattkMk  «i^ 
for  either  of  them  to  be  tngry :  let  McMfioi  and 
Baviua  admiie  each  other  i  I  wish  to  be  hated  by 
them  and  their  fellows,  by  tho  same  reason  ftr 
which  I  desire  to  be  loved  by  you.  And  I  leave 
it  to  the  worlds  whether  their  judgment  of  my 
poetry  ought  to  be  preferred  to  your*8 ;  though  ' 
they  are  as  much  prejudiced  by  their  malice  at  I 
desire  you  should  be  led  by  your  kindness,  to  be 

partial  to, 

Sia, 

Your  most  humble 

And  most  iaithful  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

House»  who  was  perhaps  author  of  one  of  these  pam« 
phleu,  and  who  had  assisted  the  Duke  of  Buckbg- 
ham  in  writing  The  REHKAasAL.  The  author  of  The 
Censuec  or  THE  Rota  was.  according  to  Wood,  Richard 
Leigh,  who  had  been  bred  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford', 
and  was  at  this  time  a  player  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
Company ;  but  whether  he  vas  one  of  the  wrdckti 
scribblers  here  alluded  to,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain ;  nor 
do  I  know  who  was  meant  by  the  Fastidius  Brisk  of 
Oxford. — Leigh's  character  seems  to  have  nothing  in 
rummon  with  Fungoso  in  Every  Man  out  op  his 
HifMOua,  except  his  being  bred  a  student. 


t    »: 
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TO  THB  BIGHT  ROSOVRABLB 

THE  LORD  CLIFFORD  OP  CHUDLEIGH.' 

MY  LOBD, 

A  FTBR  60  many  favours,  and  those  so  great; 
conferred  on  me  by  your  Lordship  these  many 
years,  which  I  may  call  more  properly  one  con- 
tinued act  of  your  generosity  and  goodness,  I  know 
not  whether  I  should  appear  more  ungrateful  in 
my  silence,  or  more  extravagantly  vain  in  my 
endeavours  to  acknowledge  them ;  for  since  all 
acknowledgments  bear  a  face  of  payment,  it  may 
be  tliought  that  I  have  flattered  myself  into  an 
opinion  of  being  able  to  return  some  part  of  my 
obligements  to  yqu  t  the  just  despair  of  which 

•  This  tragedy,  which  w«i  acted  tt  the  Theatre  Ro^K 
was  first  printed  in  1673*  ^^  ^^^  have  been  published 
between  the  19th  of  June  in  that  year,  when  Lord  Cliflbrd 
resigned  the  office  o(  Lord  High  Trcasurer«  and  the  foU 
lowing  September,  when  he  die4. 

'  Thomas  Lord  Cliflbrd,  who  together  with  Ashlc^t 
Auckingham.  ArUngtoni  and  Lauderdale^  formed  the 
welLknowA  junto  denominated  the  C abal«  wu  a  Roman 
Cadlolick,  and  about  one  year  elder  than  our  author. 
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attempti  and  the  due  veneration  I  htve  Ibr  hb 
person  to  whom  I  must  address^  have  almost  driven 
me  to  receive  only  with  a  profound  submission  the 
effects  of  that  virtue  which  is  never  to  be  compre- 
hended but  by  admimtbn  i  and  the  greatest  note 
of  admiration  is  silence.  It  is  that  noble  passion 
to  which  poets  raise  their  audience  in  highest 
subjects^  and  they  have  then  gained  over  them 
the  greatest  victory,  when  they  are  ravished  into 
a  pleasure  which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  words* 
To  this  pitch,  my  Lord,  the  sense  of  my  gratitude 
had  almost  raised  me ;-— to  receive  your  favours,  as 
the  Jews  of  old  received  their  law,  with  a  mute 
wonder, — ^to  think,  that  the  loudness  of  acclama- 
tion was  only  the  praise  of  men  to  men,  and  that 
the  secret  homage  of  the  soul  was  a  greater  mark 
of  reverence  than  an  outward  ceremonious  joy, 
which  might  be  counterfeit,  and  must  be  irreverent 
in  its  tumult.  Neither,  my  Lord,  have  I  a  par- 
,  ticular  right  to  pay  you  my  acknowledgments ;  you  I 

have  been  a  good  so  universal,  that  almost  every 
man  in  three  nations  may  think  me  injurious  to 
Jtkis  propriety,  that  I  invade  your  praises  in  under* 
taking  to  celebrate  them  alone ;  and  that  have 
assumed  to  myself  a  patron,  who  was  no  more  to   v      | 

having  been  born  August  i,   1630.    On  the  aoth  of  t 

Aprili  16781  he  was  created  a  peer,  and  on  the  aSth  of  | 
'November  following,  was  appointed  Lord  Treasurer  of 

England ;  which  office  he  held  only  seven  months.    Hit  | 

character  is  given  by  Hume»  in  his  History,  vol.  vii.  | 

p.  470,  aiid  more  fully  by  Macpherson»  vol.  i.  p.  123.  i 
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be  circumscribed  than  the  sun  And  elements^  which 
are  of  publick  benefit  to  human  kind. 

As  itivas  hnuch  in  your  power  to  oblige  all 
who  could  pretend  to  merit  fitmi  the  publick^  fio 
it  was  more  in  your  nature  and  inclinatioD.  If 
any  went  ill-satisfied  from  the  Treasury^  while  \t 
was  in  your  Lordship^s  management,  it  proclaimed 
the  want  of  desert^  and  not  of  friends.  You 
distributed  your  Master^s  favour  with  so  equal 
hands,  that  Justice  herself  could  not  have  held 
the  scales  more  even  \  but  with  that  natural  pro« 
penalty  to  do  good,  that  had  that  treasure  been 
your  own,  your  inclination  to  bounty  must  have 
rubied  you  s  no  man  attended  to  be  denied  $  no 
man  bribed  for  expedition ;  want  and  desert  were 
pleas  sufficient.  By  your  own  integrity,  and  your 
prudent  choice  of  those  whom  you  employed,  the 
King  gave  all  that  he  intended,  and  gratuities  to 
his  officers  made*not  vain  his  bounty.  This,  my 
.  Lord|  were  you  in  your  publick  capacity  of  High 
Treasurer,  to  which  you  ascended  by  such  degrees,* 
that  your  Royal  Master  saw  your  virtues  still 
growing  to  his  favours  faster  than  they  could  rise 
to  you.  Both  at  home  and  abroedi  with^your 
sword  *  and  with  your  counsdi  you  have  served 

*  Lord  Clifford,  previoiii  to  bit  promotion  tj  theoflSco 
of  Loril  High  Treasurer,  had  been  Comptroller  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Housbold,  and  one  of  the  Lords  Com^ 
miisioneb  of  theTreasuiy.  ^ 

*^  In  variduk  sei-eAgagtnients  with  the  Dutch,  In  i66j 
and  s666« 


I 
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him  mth  unbiasMd  honour^  and  with  muhakea  | 

reaolutioni  making  hia  greatness,  and  the  true  | 

interest  of  your  ooantry,  the  standaid  and  measure 
of  your  actions.  Fortune  may  desert  the  wise  and 
brave,  but  true  virtue  never  will  forsake  itself.  It  "^ 
is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  virtuous  men 
should  attain  to  greatness,  because  it  gives  them 
the  power  of  doing  good  s  but  when,  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  times,  they  are  brought  to  that 
extremity  that  they  must  either  quit  their  virtue 
or  their  fortune,  they  owe  themselves  so  much  as  ^ 
to  retire  to  the  jmvate  exereise  of  thdr  honour  % 
to  be  great  within,  and  by  the  constancy  of  their 
resolutbns  to  teach  the  infcriour  world  how  they 
ought  to  judgeof  such  principles,  which  are  asserted 
with  so  generous  and  so  unconstrained  a  trial. 

But  this  voluntary  neglect  of  honours  has  been 
of  rare  example  in  the  world.  Few  men  have 
frowned  first  upon  Fortune,  and  precipitated  them- 
selves fit>m  the  top  of  her  wheel,  before  they  felt 
at  least  the  declination  of  it.  We  read  not  of 
many  emperors  like  Diocletian  and  Charles  the 
Fifth,  who  have  preferred  a  garden  and  a  cloister 
before  a  crowd  of  followers,  and  the  troublesome 
glory  of  an  active  life,  (which  robs  the  possessor 
of  his  rest  and  quiet,)  to  secure  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  others.  Seneca,  with  the  help  of  his 
philosophy,  could  never  attain  to  that  pitch  of 
virtue :  he  only  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  fall, 
by  descending  /irst;  and  offereil  to  resign  that 
wealth  which  he  knew  he  oould  no  longer  hold. 
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He  would  only  have  made  a  present  to  hiB  master 
of  what  he  foresaw  would  become  his  prey.    Ho 
strove  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  a  tyrant ;  you  dis«* 
missed  yourself  from  the  attendance  and  privacy  '^. 
of  a  gracious  King.    Our  age  has  afforded  ua 
many  examples  of  a  contrary  nature ;  but  youi^ 
Lordship  is  the  only  one  of  this.    It  is  easy  to 
discover  in  all  governments  those  who  wait  so 
elose  on  Fortune^  that  they  are  never  to  be  shaken  • 
off  at  any  ttira  i  such  who  seem  to  have  taken  up . 
a  resolution  of  being  great»«*«»to  continue  their 
stations  on  the  theatre  of  business,— -to  change 
with  the  scene,  and  shift  the  vizard  for  another 
part    These  men  condemn,  in  their  discourses^ 
that  virtue  which  they  dare  not  practise ;  but  the 
sober  part  of  this  present  age,  and  impartial  poste« 
rity,  will  do  right  both  to  your  Lordship  and  to 
them  ;   and  when  they  read  on  what  accounts, 
and  with  how  much  magnanimity  you  quitted 
those  honours,  to  which  the  highest  ambition  of  an 
English  subject  could  aspire,  will  apply  to  you 
with  much  more  reason,  what  the  historian  said  of 
a  Roman  Emperor,— Afii//i  Jbams  imperwm  U^ 
nuerunt;  nemo  foriiut  relijuit. 

To  this  retirement  of  your  Lordship,  I  wish  I 
could  bring  a  better  entertainment  than  this  play  t 
vhich,  though  it  succeeded  on  the  stage,  will      / 
scanty  bear  a  serious  perusal^  it  being  contrived  ^ 
and  written  lot  month  t  *  the  subject  barreuitht 

*  It  was  a  temporary  production,  written  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Dmch  war,  to  ioHsme  the  luaioni^ttit  their 
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penom  low,  and  the  writing  not  heightened  with' 
many  hboured  Bcenes.  The  consideration  of  these* 
defects  ought  to  have  prescribed  nxNne  modesty  to 
the  authoufi  than  to  have,  presented. it  to  that 
person  in  the  world  for  whom  he  has  the  greatesti 
honour^  and  of  whose  patronage  the  best  of  his 
en^kavours  had  been  unworthy ;  but  I  had  not 
satisfied  myself  in  staying  longer,  and:  could  never/ 
have  paid  the  debt  with  a  much  better  play.  A& 
it  b,  the  meanness  of  it  will  shew,  at  least,  that  I 
p^tend  not  by  it  to  make  any  manner  of  -return 
for  your  &vours  ;  and  that  I  only  give  you  a 
new  occasion  of  excrcbing  your  goodness  to  me, 
in  pardoning  the  failings  and  imperfections  o( 

My  Loan, 

Your  Lordship*s  most  humble. 
Most  obliged,  and 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

enemici,  by  calling  to  their  memories  the  inhuman  em** 
eliics  praciiied  by  the  Dutch  on  the  English  factory  at 
Amboyna.  in  1684,— This  passage  escaped  Dr.  Johnson, 
for  he  has  said  erroneously  that  **  the  author  thought  not 
fit  either  ostentatiously  or  mournfully  to  tell  how  little 
labour  it  cost  him»  or  at  how  short  a  warning  he  produced 
it."—- But  such  trifling  mistakes  are  but  specks  in  the 
finest  body  of  Criticism  extant  in  any  language. 


DEDICATION 


THE  STATE  OF  INNOCENCE,  ' 

AHP  FALL  or  IfAK. 


TO  HER 

ROYAL  HIGHNESS.  THE  DUCHESS. ' 

MADAM^ 

XIlMbition  18  80  far  finom  being  a  vice  in 
poeta,  that  it  ia  almost  impossible  for  them  to  y" 
succeed  without  it«  Imagination  must  be  raised 
by  a  desire  of  fame,  to  a  desire  of  pleasing )  and 
they  whom  in  all  ages  poets  have  endeavoured 
most  to  pleasci  have  been  the  beautiful  and  the 
great    Beauty  ia  their  deity  to  which  they  sacri* 

>  Anne,  the  first  Ducheii  of  York,  daughter  of  I/>rd 
Clarendon,  died  at  St.  Jamei't,  March  31, 1671.  On 
the  aist  of  November,  1673,  the  Dake  married  Mary 
of  EstCf  (daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,)  to  whom  this 
epistle  dedicatory  is  addressed.  She  was  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  liule  more  than  fourteen,  and,  according  to 
Macpherson,  of  exquisite  beauty.  •^  Her  Complexion 
wu  very  lair,  her  hair  btackt  her  eyes  full  of  sweetness 
and  fire.    She  wa^  tall  in  her  person,  and  admirably 

VOL.  I,  CO 
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ficct  and  greatness  is  their  guardian  angd  which 
protecu  them.  Both  these  are  so  eminently  joined 
in  the  person  of  your  Royal  Highness^  that  it 
were  not  easy  for  any  but  a  poet  to  determine 
which  of  them  outshines  the  other.  But  I  confess, 
Madam,  I  am  already  biassed  io  my  choice.  I 
can  easily  re«gn  to  others  the  praise  of  your 
illustrious  fiunily,  and  that  gloiy  which  you  derive 
from  a  long-continued  race  of  Princes,  famous  for 
their  actions  both  in  peace  and  war ;  I  can  give 

shaped;  dignified  in  her  manner,  and  graceful  in  her 
deportment.  During  the  twelve  ycart  the  wai  Duchess 
uf  York,  she  seemed  to  have  given  herself  up  wholly  to 
innocent  cheerfulness  and  amusements*  The  prejudices 
of  the  people  were  greatly  removed  by  her  behaviour; 
the  uneasiness  conceived  on  account  of  her  religion  was 
soon  forgotten ;  snd  ibQ  was  universally  esteemedi  wi 
by  mapy  beloved.  Her  beauty  rendered  her  the  favouriu 
qf  the  populace,  when  the  biffotry  of  her  husband  was 
most  feared,"  History  or  Great  Britain,  vol.  i. 
p.  178. 

'  Of  all  our  author's  dedications,  the  present,  while  it 
fnrnishci  abundant  proofs  of  the  variety  and  luxuriance 
of  his  fancy,  exhibiu  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
CiLKSTiAL  styks.    See  p.  383. 

^*  This  compoition,^*  says  Dr«  Johnson,  **  is  addressed 
to  the  Princess  of  Modena,  then  Duchess  of  York,  in  a 
strain  of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius,  and  which  it  is 
wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the  meaning  of  his 
own  words  could  use  without  self-detestation.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  mingle  earth  and  heavent  by  praising  human 
excellence  in  the  language  of  religion."—- --iiife  of 
DavosN. 
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up  to  the  hiitoriftns  of  your  countiy  the  names  of 
10  many  generals  and  heroes  which  croud  their 
annals ;  and  to  our  own,  the  hopes  of  those  xyhich 
you  are  to  produce  for  the  British  chronicle.  I 
can  yield,  without  envy,  to  the  nation  of  po6ts, 
the  family  of  Este,  to  which  Ariosto  and  Tasso 
have  owed  their  patronage,  and  to  which  the 
world  has  owed  their  poems ;  but  I  could  not, 
without  extreme  reluctance,  resign  the  theme  of 
your  beauty  to  another  hand.  Give  me  leave, 
Madam,  to  acquaint  the  world,  that  I  am  jealous 
of  this  subject  I  and  let  it  be  no  dishonour  to  you, 
that  after  having  raised  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind,  you  have  inspired  one  man  to  give  it  voice. 
But  with  whatsoever  vanity  this  new  honour  of 
being  your  poet  has  filled  my  mind,  I  confess 
myself  top  weak  for  the  inspiration  ;  the  priest  was 
always  unequal  to  the  oracle  i  the  god  within  him 
was  too  mighty  for  his  breast.  He  laboured  with 
the  tacred  rcvelatiooi  and  there  was  more  of  the 
mystery  left  behind,  than  divinity  itself  could  enable 
him  to  express.  I  can  but  discover  a  part  of  your 
excellencies  to  the  world ;  and  that  too  according 
to  the  measure  of  my  own  weakness.  Like  those 
who  have  surveyed  the  moon  by  glasses,  I  can 
only  tell  of  a  new  and  shining  world  above  us,  but 
not  relate  the  riches  and  glories  of  the  place  i  it 
is  therefore  that  I  have  already  waved  the  Bubject 
of  your  greatness,  to  resign  mysdf  to  the  oontem* 
platkm  of  what  is  more  peculiarly  your^s.  Great* ' 
ness  b  indeed  coriununieated  to  some  few  of  both 
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leset  t  but  beauty  it  confined  to  i  mora  ninow 
oompttM  t  it  is  only  in  your  sex  t  it  is  not  sharad 
by  many,  and  its  supreme  perfection  is  in  yoa 
alone.  And  here,  Madam,  I  am  proud  that  I 
cannot  flatter.  You  have  reconciled  the  diffiuing 
judgments  of  mankind;  for  all  men  are  equal  ia* 
their  judgment  of  what  is  eminently  best.  The 
prize  of  beauty  was  disputed  only  till  you  were 
seen ;  but  now  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  their 
claims  (there  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second 
place ;  even  the  fiiirest  of  our  island,  which  is 
famed  for  beautiesi  not  daring  to  commit  their 
cause  against  you  to  the  suffrage  of  those  who 
most  partially  adore  them.  Fortune  has,  indeed, 
but  rendered  justice  to  so  much  excellence,  in 
setting  it  so  high  to  publick  view;  or  rather 
Providence  has  done  justice  to  itself,  in  placing  "" 
the  most  perfect  workmanship  of  heaven  where 
it  may  be  admired  by  all  beholders.  Had  the 
sun  and  stars  been  seated  lower,  their  glory  had 
not  been  communicated  to  all  at  once ;  and  the 
Creator  had  wanted  so  much  of  his  praise,  as  he 
had  made  your  condition  more  obscure ;  but  he 
has  placed  you  so  near  a  crown,  that  you  add  a 
lustre  to  it  by  your  beauty.  You  are  joined  to  a 
Prince  who  only  could  deserve  you ;  whose  con- 
duct, courage,  and  success  in  war,  whose  fidelity 
to  his  royal  brother,  whose  love  for  his  country, 
whose  constancy  to  his  friends,  whose  bounty  to 
his  servants,  whose  justice  to  merit,  whose  inviolable 
truth,  and  whose  magnanimity  in  all  his  action^ 
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fieem  to  have  been  rewarded  by  heaven  by  the 
gift  of  you.    You  are  never  seen  but  you  are 
blest  I  and  I  am  sure  you  bless  all  those  wHo  see  you. 
We  think  not  the  day  is  long  enough  when  we 
behold  you ;  and  you  are  so  much  the  business  of 
our  soulsy  that  while  you  are  in  sight,  we  can 
neither  look  nor  think  on  any  else.    There  are 
no  eyes  for  other  beauties;  you  only  are  pre* 
sent,  and  the  rest  of  your  sex  are  but  the  unre- 
garded parts  that  fill  your  triumph.    Our  sight  is 
so  intent  on  the  object  of  its  admiration,  that  our 
tongues  have  not  leisure  even  to  praise  you ;  (or 
language  seems  too  low  a  thing  to  express  your 
excellence,  artd  our  souls  arc  speaking  so  much  . 
within,  that  they  despise  all  foreign  conversation. 
Every  man,  even  the  dullest,  is  thinking  more 
than  the  most  eloquent  can  teach  him  how  to 
utter.    Thus,  Madam,  in  the  midst  of  crowds, 
you  reign  in  solitude;  and  are  adored  with  the 
deepest  veneration,  that  of  silence.    It  is  true,  you  | 
are  above  all  mortal  wbhes ;  no  man  desires  im-  | 
possibilities,  because  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  i 
nature.  To  hope  to  be  a  god,  is  folly  exalted  into  ^Jo  »j^ 
madness ;  but  by  the  laws  of  our  creation,  we  are    ^\^^t^^ 
obliged  to  adore  himy  and  are  permitted  to  love  ,  ^ 
him  at  human  distance.    It  is  the  nature  of  per- 
fection to  be  attractive,  but  the  excellent  of  the 
object  refines  the  nature  of  the  love.    It  strikes  an 
impitssion  of  awful  reverence ;  it  is  indeed  that 
love  which  is  more  properly  a  seal  than  pasrion. 
It  18  the  rapture  which  anchorites  find  in  pn^ 
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when  a  beam  of  the  Divinity  thines  uf)on  them  | 
that  which  makes  them  despise  all  worldly  objects  t 
and  yet  it  is  all  but  contemplation.    They  are 
seldom  viated  from  above ;  but  a  single  viuon  so 
transports  thern^  that  it  makes  up  the  happiness  of 
their  lives.    Mortality  cannot  bear  it  often:  it 
finds  them  in  the  eagerness  and  height  of  their 
devotion  $  they  are  speechless  for  the  time  that  it 
continues,  and  prostrate  and  dead  when  it  departs. 
That  ecstacy  had  needs  be  strong,  which,  without 
any  end  but  that  of  admiration,  has  power  enough 
to  destroy  all  other  passions.    You  render  man- 
kind insensible  to  other  beauties,  and  have  de- 
stroyed the  empire  of  love  in  a  court  which  was 
the  seat  of  his  dominion.    You  have  subverted 
(may  I  dare  to  accuse  you  of  it  ?)  even  our  funda- 
mental laws,  and  reign  absolute  over  the  hearts  of 
a  stubborn  and  free-bom  people,  tenacious  almost 
to  madness  of  their  liberty.    The  brightest  and 
most  victorious  of  our  ladies  make  daily  complaints 
of  revolted  subjects,  if  they  may  be  said  to  bo 
revolted,  whose  servitude  is  not  accepted;  for 
your  Royal  Highness  is  too  great  and  too  just  a 
monarch  either  to  want  or  to  receive  the  homage 
of  rebellious  fugitives.    Yet,  if  some  few  among 
the  multitude  continue  steadfast  to  the  first  preten- 
sions, it  is  an  obedience  so  lukewarm  and  languish- 
ing, that  it  merits  not  the  name  of  passion.    Their 
addresses  are  so  faint,  and  their  vows  so  hollow  to 
their  sovereigns,  that  they  seem  only  to  maintain 
their  faith  out  of  a  sense  of  honour ;  they  arc 
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fishamed  to  desist,  and  yet  grow  careless  to  obtains 
like  despairing  combaunts>  they  strive  against  youi* 
as  if  they  had  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  shield 
of  your  Ariosto,  which  dazzled  the  beholders  with 
too  much  brightness  t  they  can  no  longer,  hold 
up  their  arms;  they  have  read  their  destiny  ill 
your  eyes  t 

Sptendi  h  seudo,  a  gtdsa  £  piropd^ 
'  E  hct  dUra  non  t  tanio  luctnte: 
Cdder  tn  ArrA  4  U  spl^dor/u  t  vopd% 
Ciw  gH  cctki  MacinaH^  e  senta  mmti% 

And  yet.  Madam,  if  I  could  find  in  myself  the  ' 
power  to  leave  this  argument  of  your  incomparable 
beauty,  I  might  turn  to  one  which  would  equally 
oppress  me  with  its  greatness ;  for  your  conjugal 
virtues  have  deserved  to  be  set  as  an  eitample  to 
a  less-dcgcncmtc,  less-tainted  age.^  They  ap* 
proach  so  near  to  singularity  in  ours,  that  t  can 
scarcely  make  a  pancgyrick  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness without  a  satire  on  many  others ;  but  your 
person  is  a  paradise,  and  your  soul  a  cherubin 
within  to  guard  it.  tf  the  excellency  of  the  out«* 
side  invite  the  beholders,  the  majesty  of  your 
mind  deters  them  from  too  bold  approaches,  and 
turns  their  admiration  into  religion.    Moral  per- 

4  Who  would  imagine  that  the  conjugal  virtues  hers 
pratied  had  only  been  displayed  for  twelve  months,  and 
that  this  wife  of  approved  coiliuncy  wai  tcarce^fteen 
yctfi  old  t   Sueh.  howevef,  Wia  the  fad* 
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fections  ire  fiuaed  higher  by  you  in  the  aofter  wa  i 
as  if  men  were  of  too  coane  a  mould  fot  heaven 
to  work  ooj  and  that  the  image  of  Dignity  could 
not  be  cast  to  likeness  in  so  harsh  a  metal.   Your 
person  is  so  admirable^  that  it  can  scarce  receive 
addition  when  it  shall  be  glorified ;  and  your  soul, 
which  shines  through  it  finds  it  of  a  substance  so 
near  her  own,  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  pass  an 
age  within  it,  and  to  be  confined  to  such  a  palace. 
I  know  not  how  I  am  hurried  back  to  my  former 
theme.    I  ought  and  purposed  to  have  celebrated 
those  endowments  and  qualities  of  your  mind 
which  were  sufficient,  even  without  the  graces  of 
the  person,  to  render  you,  as  you  are,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  court,  and  the  object  of  wonder  to 
three  kingdoms.    But  all  my  prmses  are  but  as  a 
bulUrush  cast  upon  a  stream ;  if  they  sink  not,  it 
is  because  they  are  borne  up  by  the  strength  of 
the  current,  which  supports  their  lightness ;  but 
they  are  carried  round  again,  and  return  on  the 
eddy  where  they  first  began.    I  can  proceed  no 
farther  than  your  beauty  ;  and  even  on  that  too  I 
have  said  so  little,  considering  the  greatness  of  the 
subject,  that,  like  him  who  would  lodge  a  bowl 
upon  a  precipice,  either  my  praise  falls  back  by 
the  weakness  of  the  delivery,  or  stays  not  on  the 
top,  but  rolls  over,  and  is  lost  on  the  other  ^de. 
I  intended  this  a  Dedication ;  but  how  can  I 
consider  what  belongs  to  myself,  when  I  have  - 
been  so  long  contemplating  on  you  1  Be  pleased 
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then,  Mailain^  to  receive  this  pobm^  without  inti* 
tttling  80  much  excellency  as  youra^  to  the  faults 
and  imperfections  of  so  mean  a  writer  i  and  instead 
of  being  fitTourable  to  the  piece,,  which  meritt 
nothihgi  forgive  the  presumption  of  the  Author  | 
who  iSy  with  all  posuble  veneration. 

Your  Royal  HioRKass*8 
Molt  obedient, 
Motthiimblei 

.  Most  devoted  servant, 

JOHNDRYDEN. 


PREFACE  •' 

TO 

THE  STATE  OF  INNOCENCE  j* 

comrAiirtm} 

THI   AVTHOA*S  AVOLOOT   POR  HBROICK    FOftTRT| 
AND  POBTIGK  UCBKCB* 


X  o  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  will 
give  themselves  Uie  trouble  of  reading  the  ensuing 
Poem,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  render  them  it 
reason  why  I  publish  an  Opera  which  was  never 
acted.  In  the  first  place,  I  diall  not  be  ashamed  to 
own,  that  my  chiefcst  motivcwas  the  ambition  which 
I  acknowledged  in  the  Epistle.  I  was  desirous  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  so  beautiful  and  excellent  a 

<  Th£  Statb  Of  InnocenCK,  which  our  author  catli 
an  Opera,  was  first  printed  in  16741  and  must  have  beeil 
published  late  in  the  year,  or  more  probably  early  lA 
1674-5 ;  for  Mikoni  who  is  spoken  of  as  dead,  died  on 
Sunday,  November  8,  i674^«>^Th6ugh  termed  by  Drydeft 
an  Opera,  k  ts  father,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  **  a 
tragedy  in  herotck  rhjrme,  but  of  whieh  the  persom^ 
are  such  as  cannot  be  decently  exhibited  on  the  sti^;** 


SgO  FEBPACSTO  ^ 

Frincefli^  a  work  whicfai  I  confen,  was  unwqrthy ' 
her ;  but  which  I  hope  she  will  have  the  goodness 
to  forgive.    I  was  also  induced  to  it  in  my  own 
dclence,  many  hundred  copies  of  it  being  dispersed 
abroad^  without  my  knowledge  or  consent ;  so 
that  every  one  gathering  new  fruits,  it  became  at 
length  a  libel  against  me;  and  I  saw,  with  some 
disdain,  piore  nonsense  than  either  I,  or  as  bad  a 
poet,  could  have  crammed  into  it  at  a  month's        [ 
warning,  in  which  time  it  was  wholly  written,  and 
not  siiice  revised.    After  this  I  cannot,  without 
injury  to  the  deceased  author  of  Paradise  Lost,        ; 
but  acknowledge,  that  this  poem  has  received  its 
entire  foundation,  part  of  the  design,  and  many  of 


I 


* 


•  ••  This  Preface,"  says  Dr,  Johnson,  "  conuins  an 

Apology  for  Heroick  Verse  and  Poetick  Licence ;  by 

.  which  is  meant  not  any  liberty  uken  in  contracting  or 

extending  words,  but  the  use  of  both  fictions  and  ambt* 

lious  figures* 

**  The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what  was 
never  acted«  cannot  be  overpassed :  **  I  was  induced  to 
it  in  my  own  defence,  many  hundred  copies  of  it  being 
dispersed  abroad  without  my  knowledge  or  consent ;  and 
every  one  gathering  new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a 
libel  against  me."  These  copies,  as  they  gathered  fauhs, 
were  apparently  manuscript ;  and  he  lived  in  an  age  very 
unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies  of  fourteen  hundred 
lines  were  likely  to  be  transcribed.  An  author  has  a 
right  to  print  his  own  works,  and  needs  not  seek  an 
apology  in  falsehood ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write  the 
Dedication,  felt  no  pain  in  writing  tne  Preface."  Life  of 
Drydxn. 
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the  ornaments  from  him.  ^  What  I  have  borrowed 
will  be  80  easily  disceiiied  from  my  mean  produc* 
tionSy  that  I  shall  not  need  to  point  the  reader  to 
thephces;  and  truly  I  should  be  sorry,  for  my  owa 
sake,  that  any  one  should  take  tde  pains  to  com-* 
pare  them  together,  the  original  being  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest,  most  taoble,  and  most  sublime 
poems,  which  either  this  age  or  nation  has  pro* 
duced.  And  though  I  could  not  refuse  the  par- 
tiality of  my  friend,*  who  is  pleased  to  commend 

'  '^  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  was  acquainted  with  Dryden, 
informs  us  in  his  Life  of  Mihon,  (which*  together  with 
his  <Mher  curious  accounts  of  English  writers,  I  hope 
speedily  to  give  the  publick,)  that  our  author,  before  he, 
¥rroie  this  drama,  waited  on  the  blind  bard,  and  asked  his 
permission  to  put  his  great  poem  into  rhyme.  **  Ayi 
(said  Milton,)  you  may  tag  my  vcnes,  if  you  will.** 
'  *  Nat.  llice,  who  says,  in  the  Venes  which  he  addressed 
to  our  author  on  this  occasion, 

?<  To  the  dead  bard  your  fame  a  little  owes,  1' 

-    ^  For  Milton  did  the  wealthy  mine  disclose,  V 

.  '*  And  rudely  cast  what  you  could  well  dispose :       J 
**  He  roughly  drew  on  an  old-fashion'd  ground 
**  A  chaos ;  for  no  perfect  world  was  found, 
.  **  Till  through  the  heap  your  mighty  genius  shinM ; 
**  His  was  the  golden  ore,  which  you  refin*d. 
**  He  first  beheld  the  beauteous  rustick  maid, 
**  And  to  a  place  of  strength  the  pri^e  conveyed ; 
**  Yqu  took  her  thence,  to  court  the  virgin  brought,^ 
^  Dress*d  her  with  gems,  new-weav'd  her  hardrspun  I 
thought,  f 

**  And  softeu  language,  sweeteu  manners,  uught.**  X 
Rymer  went  still  farther  than  Lee,  in  his  deprecbtk>n 
-  of  Milton's  great  work*    Towards  the  conclusioii  of  his 


J 


i 

] 

Sg*  vuyACBva  j 

ma  In  his  vowi,  I  hope  they  mSH  father  hi 
eBteemod  the  cQisct  of  hit  love  to  me,  than  of  hit 
deliberate  and  lober  Judgment  His  gentuaia  able 
to  make  beaittiful  what  he  pleaaea  i  yet,  aa  he  haa 
been  too  fiivourable  to  me^  I  doubt  not  but  he  : 

will  hear  of  bia  kindneia  fixmi  many  of  our  crn^ 
temporarieai  for  we  are  fallen  into  an  age  of 
illiterate^  censorious^  and  detracting  people,  who, 
thus  qualified,  set  up  fbr  criticks.  .; 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  take  leave  to  tell 
them,  that  they  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  r 

criticism,  who  think  its  busineas  is  principally  to 
find  fault.    Criticism,  as  it  was  first  institute  by  « 

Aristotle,  was  meant  a  standard  of  judging  well } 
the  chicfest  part  of  which  is,  to  observe  those  ! 

excellencies  which  should  delight  a  reasonable  t 

reader.    If  the  design,  the  conduct,  the  thoughts,  I 

and  the  expressions  of  a  poem,  be  generally  such  f 

as  proceed  from  a  true  genius  of  poetry,  the 
critick  ought  to  pass  his  judgment  in  favour  of  I 

the  author.  It  is  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl 
at  the  little  lapses  of  a  pen,  from  which  Vir^ 
him^lf  stands  not  exempted.    Horace  acknow-  [ 

ledges  that  honest  Homer  nods  sometimes  t  he  is 
not  equally  awake  in  every  line ;  but  he  leaves  it 
also  as  a  standing  measure  for  our  judgments. 


Estay  addressed  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  in  16789  he  says« 
*«  With  the  remaining  tragedies  I  shall  also  send  you 
some  reflections  on  that  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton's, 
tvkiek  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  rosM.'*  This  promlset 
however,  he  did  not  fulfil. 


I 


•  f 
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— >—  lum,  ubifhrm  mkni  m  carmm^  ftmoi 
OBendt  wuuuUst  quMS  mi  incufiafodii. 
Aui  iumitm  fi0rum  caikt  naiur0. 

And  Longinus,  who  was  undoubtecUy^  «fter  Arii* 
totle^  the  greatest  critick  among  the  Oreeks^  in  his 
I  twenty-seventh  chapter  IIBPI  TYOTS^  has  JtidU 

ekwsly  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  sotnetimet , 
I  errs,  to  the  middling  or  indtfierent  one,  which ; 

makes  few  faults^  but  seldom  or  never  rises  to  any  - 
excellence.  He  compares  the  first  to  a  man  of  largo 
t  possessions,  who  has  not  leisure  to  consider  of  eveiy 

i  slight  expence,  will  not  debase  himself  to  the  ma-*  - 

1  nagement  of  every  trifle ;  particular  sums  are  not 

laid  out  or  spared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his 
economy,  but  are  sometimes  suffered  to  run  to 
]  waste,  while  he  is  only  careful  of  the  main.   On  the 

j  ^ .  other  side,  he  likens  disjaacdiocrity  of  witjo  ono 
of  a  mean  fortune,  who  manages  Tils  store  with 
extreme  frugality,  or  rather  parsimony ;  but  who^ 
vrith  fear  of  running  into  profusencss,  never  arrives 
to  the  magnificence  of  living.  This  kind  of  ge« 
iiius  writes,  indeed,  correctly :  a  wary  man  he  is 
in  grammar ;  very  nice  as  to  solecism  or  barbarism ; 
judges  to  a  hair  of  little  decencies ;  knows  better 
than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be  written,  and  never 
hazards  himself  so  fiir  as  to  fidl ;  but  plods  on 
deliberately,  and,  as  a  grave  man  ought^  is  sure  to 
put  his  staff  beibre  him :  in  short,  he  sets  his 
heart  upon  it,  and  with  wonderfiil  care  makes  hb 
business  sute  i  that  is,  m  plain  Bnglish,  ndther  to 
bk  blMied  Jwr  pnts6d-^I  cottld»  saith  ngr  author^ 
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imd  oat.fome.blemiihes  in  Homer  i  and  am  per* 
hapt  89  natunlly  iodiiied  to  be  d^gotted  at  a 
fault  as  another  mam  but  after  all^  to  ^eak 
tmpartiallyi  his  fiulings  are  such  as  are  only  marks 
of  human  fiailty  i  they  are  little  mistakesi  or  rsthec 
negligencesi  which  have  escaped  his  pen  in  the 
fervour  of  liis  writing ;  the  sublimity  of  his  spirit 
carries  it  with  me  against  his  carelessness;  and 
though  ApoUonius  his  Ai^nauts^  and  Theocritus 
his  Idyllia^  are  more  free  from  errours,  there  is 
not  any  man  of  so  false  a  judgment  who  would 
choose  rather  to  have  been  ApoUonius  orTheocritus 
than  Homer, 

It  is  worth  our  consideration  a  litde  to  examine  . 
how  much  these  hypercriticks  of  English  poetry 
diiTer  fiiom  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
judges  of  antiquity,  from  the  Italians  and  French 
who  have  succeeded  them^  and  indeed  from  the 
general  taste  and  approbation  of  all  ages,  Heroick 
poetry^  which  they  contemn^  has  ever  been 
esteemed,  and  ever  will  be,  the  greatest  work  of 
human  nature :  in  that  rank  has  Aristotle  placed 
it ;  and  Longinus  is  so  full  of  the  like  expressions, 
that  he  abundantly  confirms  the  other's  testimony, 
Horace  as  plainly  delivers  his  opinion,  and  particu- 
larly praises  Homer  in  these  verses : 

Trojam  belli  scriptorem^  maximeLotli^ 

J)um  tu  dectamas  Rom^9  PratusU  nUjgi  ; 

Qui  quid  ji/  pulchrum,  quid  iurpe^  quid  utilct  quid  nou^    , 

Pkmus^  ac  melius  Ckrystfpo  ei  Craniore  didt.  ] 

• 

And  in  another  place,  modestly  excluding  himself  .v^      \ 

f 
% 
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ftom  ^  the  Yiumber  of  poets^  because  he  only  writ 
odes'and  satires,  he  tells  you  a  poet  is  such  an 
on^'  "      ' 

:.h\  i  '>  >     ■  ■  tui  mais  iivimar.  atfve  01 
<w;.i!    Magna  ioniiuTum. 

'Quotations  are  superfluous  In  an  established 
truth,  otherwise  I  could  reckon  up  amongst  the 
modems,  all  the  Italian  commentators  on  Aristotle*8 
book  of  poetry ;  amongst  the  French,  the  greatest 
of  this  age,  Boileau  and  Rapiti ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  alone  sufficient,  were  all  other  criticks  lost,  to 
teach  anew  the  rules  of  writing.  Any  man  who 
will  seriously  consiicr  the  nature  of  an  epick 
poemi  how  it  agrees  with  that  of  poet^  in  general, 
which  is  to  instruct  and  to  delight^  what  actbns 
it  describes,  and  what  persons  they  are  chiefly 
whom  it  informs,  will  find  it  a  work  which  indeed 
is  full  of  difficulty  in  the  attempt,  but  admirable 
when  it  is  well  performed.  I  write  not  this  with 
the  least  intention  to  undervalue  the  other  parts 
of  poetry ;  for  comedy  is  both  excellently  instruct 
tive,  and  extremely  pleasant}  satire  lashes* vice  y 
into  reformation,  and  humour 'represents  folly  so 
as  to  render  it  ridiculous.  Many  of  our  present 
writers  are  eminent  in  both  these  kinds,  and  par* 
Ucularly  the  author  of  Thb  Plaim,  Dbalbb^*  whom 

♦  Wycberley. 

**  The  chronology  of  Wychertcy't  playi  (itid  Pope  to 
Mr.  Spenctt)  1  am  well  acquainted, with |  for  he  has 
told  it  me  over  and  over  again.    Lova  in  a  Wood 

voIn  t.  ]>  9 
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I  am  piw4  tooU  my  frien4  ^obliged  all  1 

Mid  virtvotts  mtn  by  ooe  of  the  mort  hold»  mflU 

y  general»  and  most  iueful  8atiit8»  which  hu  pmt 

been  presented  pn  the  EngUvh  theatre.    I  do  not 

.    dispute  the  preference  of  tragedy ;  let  every  maa 

/     enjoy  his  ta3te;  but  it  is  unjust*  that  th^  mbo 

have  not  the  lea»t  notion  of  herpick  writing*  should 

therefore  Qondemn  the  pleasure  which  others  r^ 

eeWe  itQvfk  it,  be(«ufe  they  cannot  comprehend  it« 

I^et  them  pie^sp  their  appetites  in  eating  what 

they  like  i  but  let  them  not  force  their  dish  on  all 

the  table.    They  who  would  combat  general  au^ 

thority  with  particular  opinion*  must  first  establish 

themselves  a  reputation  of  understanding  better 

than  other  nien.    Are  aU  the  flights  of  heroick 

poetry  to  be  concluded  bombast^^  unnatural*  and 

h^  wrote  when  he  was  b\it  nineteen ;  Thb  Gshtlsmah 
Dancing-Master  at  twenty-one ;  Th^  Plain  Dealer 
at  twenty-five  $  and  The  Country  Wife  at  one  or 
two  ^nd  thirty."     Spence't  An  ecdotes. 

Wycberky  was  born  about  the  year  1698 }  acconVng 
therefore  to  thU  atatemcntt  h^c^  must  have  writtei^  his 
Plain  Dealer  in  1663.  As  he  then  lived  in  1^  t ^ 
pensive  cpurse  of  life,  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  should 
not  have  produced  his  plays  on  tlic  theatre  at  an  earliec 
period.  The  Plain  Dealer  was  first  published  in  1677, 
the  imfriwuUur  being  dated  January  9,  i676*7.  How« 
ever,  it  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  text,  that  it  had 
been  exhibited  before  1674. 
■  OMr  authoic  bere  probably  alludes  to  The  Rehearsal* 
'  which  had  been  published  in  167ft,  and  had  with  con« 
siderable  success  turned  some  ol  tkiJUgkis  ofknoUkp^f^ry 
imo  ridicule. 
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itMvc  maAntUf  hecAtsA  they  are  not  afl^ted  with 
thoirettioflende»?  It  H  just  *s  reasonable  as  tor 
iSenMAn&t  there  It  fto  diyi  bocaose  a  blind  man 
dMkfiM  dlMingui«h  «/  light  itnd  o6lours.  Ongbt, 
they  not  nttfier  in  modesty  to  doubt  of  their  owik 
jMgitttt^a,  wh<in  they  think  this  or  that  etpression 
in  Uomttf  Virgil, TaSMv  or  Milton's  Paradise^  to 
be  too  far  itniined,  than  {Xtritively  to  conclude  that 
it  is  all  fuAian  and  mere  nonsdnso  ?  It  is  tnie^ 
there  are  limits  to  be  set  betwixt  the  boldness  and 
itishneai  of  a  poet  (  but  he  must  understand  those 
llmitig  who  pretends  td  jtldge,  tA  wdf  as  he  xrho 
undertake^  t<»  wrHc}  atid  he  trho  has  no  liking  t^ 
the  whotei  onghe  in  reason  to  be  excluded  fioiM 
oensuring  <^  the  parfSr  Ho  must  be  a  lawyer^ 
before  he  mounts  the  tribunal }  and  the  Judicature 
of  <M«  court  too  does  not  qualify  a  mam  to  prendl9 
in  another.  He  may  be  an  exceUent  plead«>  ni 
the  Chaneery^  who  i»  noc  fit  to  nAi  the  GommonI 
Pleoi.  But  I  will  presume  (br  once  to  tell  them> 
diac  the  boldest  strokes  of  poetiyi  when  th^  ard 
managed  artfoHy,  a^  chose  wUob  most  delighi 
ihe  readev. 

.  Virgft  and  Horaoe,  the  acvertst  writers  of  thtf 
severcsi  age^  hato  made  fivquetn;  tne  of  the  hardesd. 
metaphors^  and  of  the  arrongni  hyperfibleB!^  and 
in  this  eaMth«best  aothority  kr  the  best  ai^gumeni* 
For  generally  to  have  pleased,  through  all  ages, 
HMM  bear  the  ibrce  c»f  tinivmal  tradition »  and  if 
yott  would  ttpfoA  fionr  thence  to  right  reasoM,  ytni 
will  gain  no  more  by  it  in  effect,  than  fin^  wtaie 


/ 
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let  up  your  ttmon  aguiist  thoid  authon  t  iad 
flccondlyi  against  all  those  who  have  adnuitd  thenu 
You  must  prove  why  that  ought  not  to  have 
pleased^  which  has  pleased  the  most  learned  and. 
the  most  judicious ;  and  to  he  thought  knowing, 
you  must  ifirst  put  the  fool  upon  all  mankind.  If 
you  can  enter  inore  deeply  than  they  have  done 
into  the  causes  and  resorts*  of  that  which  moves 
pleasure  in  a  reader,  the  field  is  open,  you  may  be 
heard ;  but  those  springs  of  human  nature  are  not 
so  easily  discovered  by  every  superficial  judge :  it 
requires  philosophy,  as  well  as  poetry,  to  sound 
the  depth  of  all  the  passions ;  what  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  how  they  are  to  be  provoked ; 
and  in  this  sdence  the  best  poets  have  excelled* 
Aristotle  raised  the  fabrick  of  his  poetry  firom 
observations  of  those  things  in  which  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  and  .^Ischylus  pleased ;  he  considered 
how  they  raised  the  passions,  and  thence  has  drawn 
rules  for  our  imitation ;  from  hence  have  sprung  the 
tropes  and  figures  for  which  they  wanted  a  name 
who  first  practised  them,  and  succeeded  in^them. 
/  Thus  I  grant  you,  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  waa 
the  original  rule,  and  that  all  poets  ought  to  study 
her,as  well  as  Aristotle  andHorace,her  interpretera ; 
but  then  this  also  undeniably  follows,  that  those 
things  which  delight  all  ages  must  have  been 

*  This  is  a  gallicism,  for  which,  however,  our  audior 
had  authority ;  for  Bacon  before  him  liad  used  nsori  in 
the  sense  of  i/riii|f  • 
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an  imitation  of  Nature^  which  is  all  I  contend. 
Therefcnt  is  rhetorick  made  an  M;  therefore  the 
names  of  so  many  tropes  and  figures  were  invented ) 
because  it  was  observed  they  had  such  and  such 
an  effect  upon  the  audience.  Therefore  cata* 
chreses  and  hyperboles  have  found  their  plac6 
amongst  them;  not  that  they  are  to  be  avoided^ 
but  to  be  used  judiciously,  and  placed  in  poetiy  a4 
heightenings  and  shadows  are  in  painting,  to  make 
the  figure  bolder^  and  cause  it  to  stand  off  to 
tight^^Nee  rrtia  eervis  uUa  dblum  fneditantutf 
says  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues:  and  speaking  of 
Leander^  in  his  Georgicks, 

Node  naiai  e^tea  serusjreta^  fuem  super  i^gens  i 
Porta  ionai  tiAy  ei  scopuHs  Uksa  redanuM 
•     JEquoro."-"-^  '» 

In  both  pS  these,  you  see,  he  fears  not  to  give 
voice  toid  thought  to  things  inanimate.  < 

Will  you  arraign  your  master,  Horace,  for  his 
hardness  of  expression,  when  he  describes  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  and  says  she  did— tfj^^noi 
tractan  siffeniei^  ut  atrum  torpor t  combiberet  vi^ 
9f€mm,-*^4)ecause  th6  body  in  that  action  performs 
what  is  )m)per  to  the  mouth  ?         ' 

As  for  hyperboles,  I  will  neither  quote  Lueani 
notr  Statitts,  men  of  an  unbound  imaginationi 
btti  "^ho  ofleti  wanted  thi  ipcAtit  of  Judgments 
The  divine  Virgil'Wasndt  liable  td  thatexceptioa} 
tad  yet  he  describes  Polyphemtih  thus  t  • 


'graditur^pef  ^fuor 


Jam  fkeMum^  necdumjtuUut  takra  unfoi  tfiMtl. 
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.-  Inimiatumefthiiplace^iMvadmiiib^ 

thus  paiait  GpUih :  .'    r      ^  .        .   -i  r 

*   Tlie  valley  now  iMs  monster  ieem*4  ^  SHt 
And  we^  inethought,  look*d  op  to  him  from  our  hill :  '^ 

where  thfl  two  wQr49  funCd  find  mihwghi  Uv^ 
inplUM  the  figure ;  »nd  yf>t  if  they  had  oo(  beeo 
therc^  tbQ  (Hght  of  the  Israelites  might  hav^  t%^^ 
cased  their  belief  of  the  gi<int*8  stature. 
,  In  the  eighth  of  the  ^neids.  Virgil  puuts  the 
swiftness  of  Caixiifla  thus ) 

Gramna^  nee  ieneras  cursu  Usiuii  arutof  ;      -   ^/ 
Vd  mare  per  medium^  Jluctu  suspensa  iumetUif 
Ferrei  iter^cdera  nee  tngerd  aquoreplantas. 

You  are  not  obliged^  as  in  history^  to  i  literal 
belief  of  what  tl^^  pget  says  i^  but  you  are  phased 
with  the  imagej  without  being  coined  by  the 
fiction,   . 

Yet  even  in  history,  X4>nginus  quotes  Herodotm 
pl\  thif  occasion  of  hyperboles.  The  Lsicedemo^ 
nian^^  says  he,  at  the  Straits  of  TberaiopylsQ^ 
defended  thendsdvea  to  the  last  extremity }  and 
when  their  arms  failed  them,  ^ght  it  o^t  with 
their  nails  and  teeth }.  till  a|  length,  the  Persiana 
shooting  CQntii\,laUy  Upon  them^i  they  lay  buried 
under  the  anowa  of  their  enemies.  It  is  not 
reaspnabl^  (continues  the  critick)  to  believe  that' 
men  could  defend,  themselves  with  their  nails  and 
teeth  fit>m  an  armed  multitude,  nor  that  they  lay 
buried  under  a  pile  of"  darts  and  arrows ;  and  yet 
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there  wants  not  probability  for  the  figuity  becaun 
the  hypeibolc  secml  not  to  have  been  made  (tilt 
the  nlLe  of  the  dcscriptioni  but  rather  to  hate  been 
produced  from  the  dccasion. 

It  is  true,  the  boldness  of  the  figured  are  to  be 
hidden  sometimes  bj  the  address  of  the  poet,  that 
they  may  work  their  cflfect  upon  the  mind,  without 
discovering  the  art  which  caused  it ;  and  therefore  u 
they  are  principally  to  be  used  In  passion,  when  we 
apeak  more  warmly,  arid  with  more  precipitatiort 
than  at  other  times  s  for  then»  si  xris  tki  fiere^ 
J^kmbtm  $st  pmmm  if  si  fiU  i  the  p6et  nnist  put 
on  the  pastton  he  endeavours  to  represent.  A 
man  in  such  an  occasion  is  not  cod  enough  either 
to  reason  rightly  or  to  talk  calmly^  Aggravations 
are  then  in  their  proper  places;  interrogations^ 
exclamations,  hy^rbata,  or  A  disord^ted  connectidli 
of  discourse,  are  graceful  theiie,  be6aute  they  are 
natural.  The  sum  of  all  depends  on  what  before* 
I  hinted,  that  this  boldness  of  expressidn  is  ikot  to 
Jbc  blamed,  if  it  be  managed  by  the  coolness  and 
dncrction  which  is  necenary  to  a  poet.     '    - 

Yet  before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  how  disingenuous  our  iidv«rsaries  ap- 
pear :  all  that  is  dull^  insipid,  languishing,  «nd 
without  sinews  in  a  poem,  they  call  ati  iihitation  ^ 
of  NacoTtt  th^  only  offend  our  most^ecpiitable 
judges  vrho  think  b^lond  them  i  and  lively  iihi^ 
and  eloeatfon  are  never  to  be  forgiven. 

What  ftistian^  as  th^eall  it^havel  heard  these 
getttlemen  find  out  in  Mr»  Gowley*^  Odet)   I 
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acknowledge  myidf  unworthy  to  defend  «o  eioel*  ^ 
lent  an  author^  neither  have  I  room  to  do  it  keret 
only  in  general  I  will  say,  that  nothing  can  iappear 
more  beautifiil  to  me  than  the  strength  of  thoe^ 
images  which  they  condemn.  ' 

Imaging  is^  in  itself^  thcveiy  height  and  life  idf 
poetry.  It  is,  as  Longinus  describes  it,  a  discourBe, 
which  by  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  or  extraordinary 
emotion  of  the  soul,  makes  it  seem  to  us  that  we 
behold  those  things  which  the  poet  paints,  so  as 
to  be  pleased  with  them,  and  to  admire  them. 

If  poetry  be  imitation,  that  part  of  it  must  needs 

be  best,  which  describes  most  lively  our  actions  and 

passions,  our  virtues  and  our  vices,  our  fi>llies  and 

our  humours;  for  neither  is  comedy  without  its  part 

<^  imaging;  aind  they  who  do  it  best,  are  certainly 

:the  most  excellent  in  their  kind.  This  is  too  plainly 

proved  to  be  denied  ;  but  how  are  poetical  fictions, 

how  arc  hippocentaurs  and  chimeras,  or  how  are 

angels  and  immaterial  substances  to  be  imaged, 

which,  some  of  them,  are  things  quite  out  of  na^- 

ture ;  others,  such  whereof  we  can  have  no  notion  \ 

This  is  the  last  refuge  of  our  adversaries,  and  more 

than  any  of  them  have  yet  had  the  wit  to  object 

against  us.    The  answer  is  easy  to  the  first  part  of 

it.    The  fiction  of  some  beings  which  arc  not  in 

nature^  (second  notions,  as  the  logicians  call  them,) 

has  been  founded    on  the  cdnjunction  of  two 

natures,  which  have  a  real  separate  being.     So 

hippocentaurs  were  imaged  by  joining  the  natiues 

•f  a  man  and  horse  together ;  as  Lucretius  tells 
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U89  who  has  uieid  this  word  of  image  6ftener  than 
any  of  the  poets : 

Nam  ctrfi  tk  vit6  ceniayri  htrnfi  ima^ol-  ' 

f!!      Ntdlafoii  quofdam  iahs  ndura  ammm  t 

Vtfum  uH eipdaiqwg koildms^  cask^ tonvemt ilMg§%^  ' 
^   H^rvciifaci/^txiemflOf  8cc. 

The  same  icason  may  also  be  alledged  for  chi« 
meras  and  the  irest ;  and  {xiets*  may  be  allowed 
the  like  liberty  for  describing  things  which  really 
exist  not,  if  they  are  founded  on  populaf  belief. 
-Of  this  nature  are  ^rics,  pigmies,  and  the'extn- 
ordinary  effects  of  magick ;  for  it  is  still  aa  imita^ 
tion,  though  of  other  men's  fancies;  and  thus  are 
Shakspeare*s  Tempest,  hisMiDSVMMBA*s  Nioht^b 
Dbbam,  and  Ben  Jonson*s  Mask  of  Witches^ 
,to  be  defended.  For  mimaterial  substances,  we  are 
authonEed  by  Scripture  in  t|idr  description  1  and 
herein  the  text  accommodates  itself  to.  vulgar 
[apprehension,  m  giving  angels  the  likeness  of 
beautiful  young  .men.  Thus,  after,  the  Pagan 
divinity^  has  Homer  drawn  his  gods  with  human 
,fiiccs ;  and  thus  we  have ,  notions  of  things  alxive 
usp  .by  describing  them  like  other  beings  more 
within  our  knowledge. 

I  wish  I  could  product  any  one  example  of 

excellent  imaging  in ,  all  this  poem.    Perhaps  I 

Canno^l  bu^  thjUt  which  )comes  nearest  it- ft!  in 

..these  four  lines,  which  have  been  suffidentlv  can« 

vasaed  b^  ^y  weU-natuitd'oenaon :  .  . 

Serapk  4md  tkerwi^  tanless  tf  thdr  dUfge^ 
iAvif  mmfMv  M/Uf  asir  bmv  Uoi  §i  Urge. 
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I  have  heaid  (aayi  pno  of  them)  of  anehoviM 
dissolved  in  sauce,  but  never  oif  an  angel '  in 
haUihgdhi :  a  mij^hty  witticism  I  (if  you  will  par* 
don  a  new  word,)— but  there  is  some  diflferenoe 
y  between  a  laugher  and  a  criticL  He  might  have 
burlesquedVirgil  too,  from  whom  I  took  the  image: 
JhvaJunt  urhem  SMtno  vmoqw  ufidtam.  A  city*a 
being  buried  is  just  aa  proper  an  occasion,  as  an 
angel*s  being  dissolved  in  ease,  and  songs  of  tri« 
umph.  Mr.  Cowley  lies  as  open  too  in  many 
places: 

Wken  iheir  vaU  cauris  the  mather^'Wttkrs  kaf^^  ftc. 

For  if  the  mass  of  waters  be  the  mothers,  then 
their  daughters,  the  little  streams,  are  bound  in  all 
good  manners  to  make  court*sy  to  them,  and  ask 
tisem  blessing.  How  easy  it  is  to  turn  into  ridi<* 
cule  the  best  descriptions,  when  once  a  man  is  in 
the  humour  of  laughing,  till  he  wheeaes  at  bis 
i  own  dull  jest  t  but  an  image  which  is  strongly  and 
«/  beautifully  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  will 
still  be  poetry,  when  the  merry  fit  is  over,  and  last 
when  the  other  is  forgotten* 

I  promised  to  say  somewhat  of  Poetick  Licence, 

but.  have  in  part  anticipated  my  discourse  already. 

^  y  Poetick  Licence  I  take  to  be  the  liberty  which 

/  poets  have  assumed  to  themselves  in  all  ages,  of 

speaking  things  in  verse  which  are  beyond  the 

>  Davideis.    BookL 
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severity  of  prose.  It  is  that  pertieular  character 
which  distinguishes  and  sets  the  bounds  betwixt 
^ratio  saluia  and  poetry.  This,  as  to  what  regards 
the  thought  or  imagination  of  a  poet,  consists  in 
fiction :  but  then  those  thoughts  must  be  expressed  { 
and  here  arise  two  other  branches  of  it ;  for  if 
this  licence  be  included  in  a  single  word,  it  admits 
of  tropes ;  if  in  a  sentence  or  proposition^  of 
figures ;  both  which  are  of  a  much  larger  extent, 
and  more  fordbly  to  be  used  in  verse  than  prose* 
This  is  that  birthright  which  is  derived  to  us  from 
our  great  forefathers,  even  from  Homer  down  to 
Ben  ;  and  they  who  would  deny  it  to  us,  have,  in 
plain  terms,'  the  fox*s  quarrel  to  the  gropes^— *they 
pannot  reach  it. 

How  &r  these  liberties  are  to  be  extended  I  will 
not  pretend  to  determine  here,  since  Horace  does 
not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  to  be  varied 
according  to  the  language  and  age  in  which  to 
author  writes.  That  which  would  be  allowfed  td 
a  Grecian  poet,  Martial  telb  you,  would  not  be 
suffered  in  a  Roman ;  and  it  is  evident  thai  the 
English  does  more  nearly  follow  the  strictnesi  of 
the  latter,  than  the  freedoms  of  the  former*  .  Coil* 
nection  of  epithets,  or  the  conjunction  of  two 
words  in  onei  ate  fieqoent  and  elegant  in  the 
Greek,  which  yet  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  the 
translator  of  Do  Bartas^  have  iknkickily  attempted 
in  ike  English  I  though  this,  Icoofess^  it  notio 

«  JothmSylveittti. 
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proper  an  initanee  of  poedck  licenoei  as  it  b  of 
variety  of  idioin  in  languages. 

Horace  a  little  explains  himself  on  this  subjeet 
ctU^mtia  Poetiea  in  verses :       !  . 

>  PictorihiS  aique  Pottir ' 


'   '    Qwdliieiaudaidisemfer/uiiafuafaiisUUi*  mm  \i 
il  .SiJncM9UplacidiS€imMiimmiiid,tmui  . 
: ,  ^  StrfaUes  uuihus  ^emntM^U  i^nhu  hiuH.  ) 

He  would  have  a*  poem  of  a  piece ;  not  to  be^h 
one  thing,  and  end  with  another.  He  restndns  it 
so  far,  that  thoughts  of  an  unlike  nature  ought  ' 
not  to  be  joined  together.  That  were  indeed  to 
make  a  cha6s.  He  taxed  not  Homer,  nor  the 
divine  Virgil,  for  interessing  their  gods  in  the  wars 
of  Troy  and  Italy ;  neither,  had  he  now  livedo 
would  he  have  taxed  Milton,  as  our  Mac  criticks 
have  presumed  to  do,  for  his  choice  of  a  super** 
natural  argument ;  but  he  would  have  blamed  my 
author,  who  was  a  Christian,  had  he  introduced 
into  his  poems  heathen  deities,  as  Tasso  is  con- 
demned by  Rapin  on  the  like  occadon ;  and  as 
Camocns,  the  author  of  the  Lusiads,  ought  to  be 
censured  by  all  his  readers,  when  he  brings  in 
Bacchus  and  Christ  into  the  same  adventure  of  his 
fable. 

From  that  which  has  been  said,  it  may  be  coU 
lected,  thatjdiedcfinition  ojjvit^  (which  has  been 
^o^often^  aUcmptc^  by' 

.5?^?yj9?J^Ii?..55lli!^  it  is  a  propnety  of 

thoujghts  and  wojtlsj^or  jfLjotEcttCfftniSy  thonghlT 
and  words  eregantjy  adapted  tQ  the  subject.    If 
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our  criticks  will  jdn  issue  on  this  definition,  that 
we  may  convenire  in  alifuo  tertio ;  if  they  will  take 
it  as  a  granted  principle,  it  will  be  easy  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute*  No  man  will  disagree  (nm 
another^s  judgment,  concerning  this  dignity  of 
atyle  in  Heroick  Poetiy  j{!aittt  all  reasonable  men  I 
will  conclude  it  neccssaiy,  that  sublimest  subjects  vf 
ought  to  be  adorned  with  the  sublim^^t,  and  con- 
sequently often,  with  the  most  figurative  expres- 
nons/^ In  the  mean  time,  I  will  not  run  into 
their  fault  of  imposing  my  opinions  on  other  meni 
any  more  than  I  would  my  writings  on  their 
taste  t  I  have  only  laid  down,  and  that  superficially 
^Mugl^i  tny  present  thoughts  {  and  shall  be  glad 
to  be  taught  b^ter  by  those  who  pretend  to  reform 
9(U  poetry* 
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TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLB 

JOHN,  EARL  OF  MULGRAVE, 

CINTLEMAN    OF    HIS    MAJBSTY's    MDCHAMBEK,    AtlD 
'  BNIGHT  or  THB  MOST  NOBLI  OROBR  Of  THB  GARTER*^ 

MTLOBD^ 

It  Is  8  severe  reflection  which  MofitBigho 
has  made  on  Priqces^  that  we  ought  not|  in  reason, 
to  have  any  expectations  frpm  them ;  and  that  it 
lA  kindness  enough,  if  they  leave  us  in  possession 
of  our  own.  The  boldness  of  the  censure  shews 
the  free  spirit  of  the  author ;  and  the  subjects  o£ 
England  may  justly  congratulate  to  themselves,  ' 

'  Tliis  tragedy,  which  is  written  in  rhyme,  was  first 
printed  in  1676* 

*  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  bom  in  1649, 
and  vrai  ion  o(  Edmund,  earl  of  Mulgnve,  who  died  in 
i6j8«  His  mother  vras  Eliiabeth,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Lionel,  earl  of  Middlesex,  by  his  first  wife,  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Richard  Sheppard,  a  merchant  of  London. 
H ^  wu  new,  therefore,  twenty-seven  yean  old. 

^  Mis  charatter  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  is  not  to  be  pro- 
posed as  wofthy  of  imitatieii.    His  rengiott  he  assy  be 
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that  both  the  nature  of  our  govemmentt  and  the 
demency  of  our  Kinfft .secure  119  from  any  mich 
compUunt  I  in'  particular^  who  subsist  whdly  by 
his  bounty^  am  obliged  to  give  posterity  a  fiur 
other  account  of  my  Royal  Master^  than  what 
Montagne  has  left  of  his^  ThoGip  accusations  had 
been  more  reasonable,  if  they  had  been  placed  on 
inferior  persons ;  for  in  all  courts  there  are  too 

supposed  to  have  learned  from  Hobbes.  and  his.  morality 
wu  such  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opinions.  .His 
sentiments  with  respect  to  women  he  picked  up  in  the 
court  of  Cbarlesi  and  his  principles  concerning  property 
were  such  as  a  gaming  table  supplies.  He  was  censured 
as  covetous,  and  has  been  defended  by  an  instance  of 
inattention  to  his  affairs ;  as  if  a  ipan  might  not  at  once 
be  corrupted  by  avarice  ami  idleness.  He  is  said,  how* 
ever,  to  have  had  much  tenderness,  and  to  have  been  very 
ready  to  apologize  for  his  violences  of  passion.  -  •  - 

**  In  the  EssAT  on  Satire,  he  was  always  supposed 
to  have  the  help  of  Dryden.  His  Essay  on  Poetry  is 
the  great  work  for  which  he  was  praised  by  Roscommon, 
Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  doubtless  by  many  more  whose 
eulogies  have  perished."    Life  of  Sheffield. 

Pope  observed  to  Mr.  Spcnce,  that  **  he  was  superficial 
in  every  thing,  even  in  poetry,  which  was  hh/orU" 

**  His  famous  Essay  (said  Dr.  Lockier,  Dean  of  Peter* 
borough,  who  had  personally  known  Dryden)  has  cer- 
tainly been  cried  up  much  more  tlutn  it  deserves,  thougl^ 
corrected  a  good  deal  by  Dryden.  It  was  this  which  set 
him  lip  for  a  poet,  and  he  resolved  to  keep  up  that  charac* 
ter,  if  he  could  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  impudent  than  his  publishing  that  Satire* 
for  writing  which  Dryden  was  beaten  in  Rose  Alley,  (and 
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many  who  make  it  their  business  to  ruin  wit ;  and 
Montagne^  in  other  places,  tells  us,  what  efiecta 
he  found  of  their  good  natures.  He  describes 
them  such,  whose  ambition,  lust,  or  private  interest^ 
seem  to  be  the  only  end  of  their  creation.  U 
good  accrue  to  any  fiom  them,  it  is  oflly  in  order 
to  their  own  designs,  conferred  most  conunonly  on 
the  base  and  infiunous ;  and  never  given,  but  only 
happening  sometimes  on  well  deservers.  Dulnesa 
has  brought  them  to  what  they  are,  and  malicO' 

which  wai  to  remsrluibly :  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Roie-Alley  Satire,)  as  hU  own  ?  Indeed,  he  made  a  few 
alterations  in  it ;  but  these  were  only  verbal,  and  gene« 
rally  for  the  worse.^    Spence*s  Anecdotes* 

The  following  lines  in  the  State  Poems  (vol.  it.  p. 
131)  furnish  us  with  a  portnut  of  this  nobleman,  in  wUeh, 
liowevier,  there  is  probably  somewhat  of  caricature ; 

**  Butiet  him  pas ;  for  here  comes  stilking  on 
**  The  awful  majesty  of  stiff  King  John  ; 
**  With  nose  cock'd  up,  and  visage  like  a  fury, 

.   *'  Or  foreman  of  ah  J(gnoramus  jury. 
**  ril  speak  not  of  his  slouching  looby  mien* 

,  [^  *V  Although  it  be  the.worst  that  e*cr  was  seen, 
**  Because  of  late  his  whole  design  and  trade  is, 
*'*  With  those  accomplishmenu  to  gain  the  ladies  t 

•   **  Ta  whoiti  his  laureU'd  wit  has  oped  the  way  i        ^ 
<^  Witness  the  late  unparaliel'd  EssAY^  V 

*;  A  wdrk  which  all  admire^-^nd  well  they  may  t  J 
I  *\  For  what  insipid  soi  can  e'er  write  ill,    , 
V  yVhtn  Waller,  Lee,  and  Dryden,  take  the  quill/' 

Po))e,  at  well  at  Orydett*  at  I  learn  from  Mr*  Spencei 
niad<  several  ahcratioiu  in  the  EsiAV  on  PoBTav. 

VOL.  U  •  B 
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foeiirts  then  in  their  .fiwtliiMBi*-  Butioomyhitiif 
specious  th^  must  hsfe»  tp  leeoauncnd  them^ 
selves  to  princes,  (for  fiillylwiU  not  cssily  ^ndown 
in  its.  own  nst^  Ibrai  with  diBceroing  judges,) 
and  diligence  in  waiting  is  their  gilding  of  the 
pill ;  fat  that  looks  like  ion,  though  k  is  only 
interest.  It  is  that  which  gaigs  them  thor  advan» 
tage  over  witty  men,  whose  love  of  liberty  and 

x/ease  makes  them  willing,  too  often  to  discharge 
didr  burden  of  attendance  on  these  dfidoua 
gentlemen.  It  is  true,  that  the  nauseousncp  of 
such  company  is  enough  to  disgust  a  reasonable 
man ;  when  he  sees  he  can  hardly  approach  great- 
ness  but  as  a  moated  castle, — ^he  must  first  pass 
through  the  mud  and  iijth  with  which  it  is  en- 
compassed   These  ar^  they,  whO|  wanting  wit, 

,/affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the  name  of  splid  men  i 
and  a  solid  man  is,  in  plain  English,  a  aolid, 
solemn  fool  Another  disguise  they  have,  (for 
fools  as  well  as  knaves  take  other  names,  and  pass 
by  an  alias  J  and  that  is  the  title  of  honest  fcUows. 
But  this  honesty  of  theirs  ought  to  have  many^ 
grains  for  its  allowance,  for  certainly  th^  are  no 
farther  honest  than  they  are  silly :  they  are  natu- 
rally mischievous  to  their  power ;  and  if  they  ^)eak 
not  maliciously  or  sharply  of  witty  men,  it  is  only 
because  God  hn  not  bestowed  on  them  the  gift 
of  utterance.  They  fiiwn  and  crouch  to  men  of 
parts,  whom  they  cannot  ruin ;  quote  their  wit 
when  they  are  present,  and  when  they  are  absent 
steal  their  jest ;  but  to  those  who  are  under  them. 


8i}4  vb^fn  they  cap  crush  ynih  e^se,  they  shew 
themsj^lves  ip  tl^eir  natv^nl  antipathy :  there  they 
iresd,  wit  like  fjie  cominop  enemy,  pd  rive  it  no 
ipoce  quarter  tbap  a  I^tchman  would  to  an 
Engii^l^  vessel  ii^  the  Indies ;  they  strike  m\  ^hen^ 
they  knovir  they  shall  be  mastered^  and  murder 
where  they  can  with  safe^.^ 

This^  nfy  Lcrrdi  is  the  character  of  a  courtier 
^Uhpi^t  wit  (  apd  therefore  that  wbjch  19  a  satire 

to  pthpr  men  niust  be  a  panegyrick  to  yourliORt 

shipfNyhp  frt  a  master  of  it.  If  the  least  of  thesp 
rpflectiQns  pould  have  feachec)  yopr  person,  ncf 
nec(^|ty  of  mine  qould  f^ayc  made  n^e  to  have---' 
sought  ^  earnestly  ai^d  119  )opg  to  have  cultiyatctj 
yoi^  ^dnes^.  As  9,  poet,  I  cannot  but  hayip 
made  spmc  observaUons  pr^  mankind ;  jtbe  lowness 
of  my  fprtpne  jb^s  pot  yet  )>rpu^ht  ipe  to  flatter 
vice,  at\d  it  if  my  dpty  to  giye  testimopy  to  virtue* 
It  19  tnjie  ypujr  liirdship  is  not  pf  .thajt  natuie  which  ^ 
d^er  sep^  a  pommepclat^op,  or  wants  it.  Your 
fxiipd  has  al^fys  j^n^bove  th^  wretched  aflfecta^ 
tioi^  of  p9puluity.  4  P9PV!^  ^f^  f'/  ^"  tru^h, 
op  l^tfpfr  ^ha^  a  p^^titutp  fp  coprpon  fame  an^ 
tff  ii^  fieopip }  l^c  lies  down  t9  e^pry  bpp  hp  meets  ^ 
fcft  ^  hire  of  praljs^  and  |iiji  tiupniltty  is  only  a 
d^sguf^  ambition.  Eyea  Cicero  Ifjpiselir,  ^hqae 
eloquence  deserved  the  admintion  of  itiahkindi 
ye^  ))y  his  iflMtUi^e  ^iilrt  pf  ^upe  he  has  lesamed 
Ilia  obanofer  with  svqc^Qd^ng  agn^i'^  actipf 

'  OpramhorhfltaalMestotlMiiismcreit  AiidxTi^ 
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against  Catiline  may  be  aaid  to  have  .ruined  the 
consul,  when  it  saved  the  city ;  for  it  so  swelled 
his  soul,  which  was  not  truly  great,  that  ever  after- 
wards it  was  apt  to  be  overset  with  vanity.    And 
this  made  his  virtue  so  suspected  by  his  fiiends, 
that  Brutus,  whom  of  all  men  he  adored,  refused 
him  a  place  in  his  conspiracy.    A  modem  wit  has 
made  this  observation  oh  him,*  that  coveting  to 
recommend  himself  to  posterity,  he  begged  it  aa  ' 
an  alms  of  all  his  friends,  the  historians,  to  re* 
member  hb  consulship :  and  observe,  if  you  please, 
the  oddncss  of  the  event ;  all  their  histories  arc 
lost,  and  the  vanity  of  his  request  stands  yet  re* 
corded  in  his  own  writings.    How  much  more 
great  and  manly  in  your  Lordship  is  your  contempt 
of  popular  applause,  and  your  retired  virtue,  which 
shines  only  to  a  few;  with  whom  you  live  so  easily 
and  freely,  that  you  make  it  evident  you  have  a 
soul  which  is  capable  of  all   the  tenderness  of 
friendship;  and  that  you  only  retire  yourself  from 
those  who  are  not  capable  of  returning  it.    Your 
kindness,  where  you  have  once  placed  it,  is  invio- 
lable ;  and  it  is  to  that  only  I  attribute  my  happiness 
in  your  love.     This  makes  me  more  easily  forsake 
an  argument  on  which  I  could  otherwise  deh'ght  to 
dwell,  I  mean — yojxt  jud^ent  in  your  choice  of 

*  Our  author  sometimei  alludes  to  observations  made 
by  his  contemporaries,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  to 
their  source.  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  this  remark 
might  have  been  made  by  Cowley ;  but  his  Essays,  in 
which  it  might  be  expected  to  be  found,  have  it  bot. 
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friends ;  because  I  have  the  honour  to  be  one. 
After  whichi  I  am  sure  you  will  more  easily  permit 
me  to  be  silent  in  the  care  you  have  taken  df  my 
fortune,  which  you  have  rescued  not  only  from 
the  power  of  others,  but  from  my  worst  pf  enemiesi 
my  own  modesty  and  laziness ;  which  favour,  had 
it  been  employed  on  a  more  deserving  subject,  had 
been  an  effect  of  justice  in  your  nature ;  but,  as 
placed  on  mei  is  only  charity.  Yet  withal,  it  is 
conferred  on  such  a  man  as  prefers  your  kindness 
itself  before  any  of  its  consequences ;  and  who 
values,  as  the  greatest  of  your  favours,  those  of 
your  love  and  of  your  conversation.  From  this 
constancy  to  your  friends,  I  might  reasonably 
assume  that  your  resentments  would  be  as  strong 
and  lasting,  if  they  were  not  restrained  by  a  nobler 
principle  of  good  nature  and  generosity ;  for  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  same  composition  of  mind,  the 
same  resolution  and  courage,  which  makes  the 
greatest  friendships  and  the  greatest  enmities ;  and 
he  who  is  too  lightly  reconciled,  after  high  provo^ 
cations,  may  recommend  himself  to  the  world  for 
a  Christian,  but  I  should  hardly  trust  hini  for  a 
friend.  The  Italians  have  a  proverb  to  that  pur- 
pose:  To  forgive  the  first  titne,  thews  nu  a  good 
eathottck  \  the  second  time,  a  foot.  To .  this  firm- 
ness in  all  your  actions,  though  you  are  wanting 
ill  rto  other  ornaments  tit  mind  and  body,  yet  to 
this  I  principally  ascribe  the  interest  your  merits 
have  acquired  you  in  the  Royal  Fsmily.  A  Prince 
who  is  constant  to  hinveli!^  and  steady  in  all  his 
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undeit^iAgs  \  one  wlih  whom  thai  diaittct^  Ht 
Horace  ^1  flgjee,^^ 

Sifradus  illoMur  orhis^ 
tmpauidumjfiriiiu  himit  t^ 

iuch  an  bhe  cannot  but  place  an  estcenni  and 
tepQBt  a  tonfidence  on  bim^  whbm  tio  advenltjrt 
no  change  of  conrts,  no  bribery  of  interestSi  otr 
Cabals  of  fitctiohSi  or  advantages  of  fbrturtei  dm 
remove  from  the  solid  foundations  of  honour  and 
fidelity: 

Jtk  meos^  fhifnus  qui  me  sitijunxiit  4mam 
MstuHt  i  Ute  Aakdi  secum^  urvetfkc  ufnUro.  * 

How  well  your  Lordship  will  deserve  that  praise, 
I  need  no  inspimtion  to  foretell.  You  have  already 
left  no  rdom  for  prophecy;  yoiir  early  undertaking^ 
have  been  such  in  the  service  of  your  King  an^ 
icountry^  when  you  offered  yourself  to  the  mosit 
dangerous  employment,  that  of  theaea;^  when 
you  chose  to  abandon  those  delights  to  which  your 
youth  and  fortune  did  invite  you,  to  undergo  the 
hazards,  and  which  was  worse,  the  company  of 
common  seamen,  that  it  made  it  evident  you  will 
refuse  no  oppwtunity  of  rendering  yourself  use* ' 
ful  to  the  nation,  when  either  your  courage  dt 
conduct  shall  be  required.  The  same  aeal  and 
fiuthfulness  continues  in  your  blood,  which  ani* 

•  Virg,  iEneid.  iv.  28. 

*  Lord  Mulgrave  had  greatly  distingiiiilied  himself  in 
Various  naval  engagements  in  both  the  Dutch  wairt. 
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mated  one  of  your  noble  enccston'  to  sacrifice 
liis  life  in  the  quarrels  of  his  Sovereign  i  though  I 
hope^  both  for  your  sake,  and  for  the  publick 
tranquillity^  the  same  occasioa  will  never  be  offered 
to  your  Lordshipi  and  that  a  better  destiny  will 
attend  you.«-^But  I  make  haste  to  con«der  you  aa 
abstracted  horn  a  court,  whtchi  if  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  use  a  term  of  lo^ck,  is  only  an  ad- 
junct, not  a  propriety  of  hapfnness.  The  Acade- 
micks,  I  confess,  wero  willing  to  admit  the  goods 
of  Fortune  into  their  notion  of  felicity  {  but  1 
do  not  remember  that  any  of  the  sects  of  old 
philosophers  did  ever  leave  a  room  for  greatness. 
Neither  am  I  formed  to  praise  a  court,  who  admire 
and  covet  nothing  but  the  easiness  and  quiet  of 
redremenL  I  naturally  withdraw  my  sight  fixnh 
a  precipice  i  and,  admit  the  prospect  be  never  so 
large  and  goodly,can  take  no  pleasure  even  in  look- 
ing on  the  downfal,  though  I  am  secure  from  the 
danger.  Methinks  there  is  something  of  a 
fti^Iigtiafit  J6y  in  that  excdfent  description  of 
iM^iust 

Suaw^  mari  magno  iurtantiius  itquora  veniis^ 
£  Urri  mgtmm  durius  speddn  M&nm  / 
if  Ok  fidd  UxoH  fuenptam  estjncwuU  vtiupUu^ 
SeJ.  qmhuipse  maHs  t^r^as.  ptid  atnen  suaoeesi. 

I  am  sure  his  master,  Epietmis,  and  my  better 
master,  Cowley,^prefented  the  solitude  of  a  garden, 

*  Edmmd,(h^!6ritt()lA'^efteUtwhb1oit^l1i^^ 
1 J48,  in  qiietting  an  insUrredion  il  Norwich,  a  city  for 
more  thsn\wd  ceMeriin  nbtcfl  Ycht  icdittoui  itirbttlence. 
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and  the  omvenatkm  of  a  fiiendt  to  My  ocmi^ 
tbn,  10  much  as  a  re^^Bid,  of  tlxMC  unhf^ 
whonsi  in  our  own  wrong,  we  call  the  great.  TVue 
greatness^  if  it  be  any  where  on  earth,  is  in  a 
private  virtue,  removed  frdm  the  notion  of  pomp 
«nd  vanity,  confined  to  a  contemplation  of  itself 
and  centering  on  itself : 

Ofnms  mm  per  st  Divim  natura  necesse  ai 
ImmoriaH  avo  summi  €um  pactjruaiur  ; 
■  curi  semota^  mttuqiu^ 

Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus*^ 

If  this  be  not  the  life  of  a  deity,  because  it  cannot 
consist  with  Ptovidence,  it  is  at  least  a  godlike 
life.  I  can  be  contented  (and  I  am  sure  I  have 
your«  Lordship  of  my  q>inion)  with  an  humbler 
station  in  the  temple  of  Virtue,  than  to  be  set  oa 
the  pinnacle  of  it: 

Despictre  umie  quau  aUos.  passirnqm  viden^ 
Errare^  aiqui  viampalantts  qu^tren  viia* 

The  truth  is,  the  consideration  of  so  vain  a 
creature  as  man,  b  not  worth  our  pains.    I  havf 

«  Our  author.hai  cither  quoted  from  memory,  or  altered 
the  original  to  accommodate  the  passage  to  his  purpose* 
The  lines  of  Lucretius  (it.  645)  are, 

Omma  mm  per  se  DivSm  naiura  masu  isi 
ImmoriaU  sevo  summd  cum  pace/ruaiur^ 
Scmota  d  nostris  rtbus^  sejunciaque  longt. 
Nam  privaia  dolore  omni^  prwata  peridis^ 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus^  nihilindiga  nosiri^ 
Nee  benepromaUis  capiiur^  nee  iangitur  iri. 
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tocA  enough  at  home  without  looUng  for  it  abroaidi 
and  am  a  raffictent  theatre  to  myself  of  ridiculoua 
actionsi  without  expecting  company  either  in  a 
courts  a  towui  or  a  playhouse*  It  is  on  thb  ac* 
count  that  I  am  weary  with  drawing  the  deformi- 
ties of  life,  and  lazars  of  the  people^  where  every 
figure  of  imperfection  more  resembles  me  than  it 
can  do  others.  If  I  must  be  condemned  to  rhyme^ 
I  should  find  some  case  in  my  change  of  punish- 
ment. I  desire  to  be  no  longer  the  Sisyphus  of 
the  stage  i  to  roll  up  a  stone  with  endless  labour, 
which,  to  follow  the  proverb,  gathers  no  moss,  and 
which  is  perpetually  falling  down  again.  I  never 
thought  myself  very  fit  for  an  employment,  where 
many  of  my  predecessors  have  excelled  me  in  alt 
kinds;  and  some  of  my  contemporaries,  even  in 
my  own  partial  judgment,  have  outdone  mo 
in  comedy.  Some  little  hopes  I  have  yet  remain- 
ing, (and  those  too,  considering  my  abilities,  may 
be  vain,)  that  I  may  make  the  world  some  part  of 
amends  for  many  ill  plays,  by  an  heroick  poem* 
Your  Lordship  has  been  long  acquainted  with  my 
design }  the  subject  of  which  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  English,  and  neither  too  fitf  distant  fiom 
the  present  age,  nor  too  near  qiproaching  it.* 
Such  it  is  in  my  opinion,  that  I  rauld  not  have 
wished  a  nobler  occasion  to  do  honour  by  it  to 

<  Dr.  JohAMm  thought  thit  our  author't  iniemioa  to 

.  %rrite  sn  cpick  poem  wit  here  mentioned  in  obicure 

terms,  from  an  epprehention  thM  hit  plan  mighl  be 

**  purloinedt  si  he  lays ,  happened  to  him  when  he  told  it 
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%  Kifl^  fey  MiinU;^!  ihd  biy  iHeAdii  fiWBi  oT 
oiUr  ittcieiki  ilobility  bfeitig  etmoettied  III  tht 
ictlba.  And  ydtt^  Lonl«hip  Kai  one  (NurUettlar 
reason  to  )>rainote  tliii  undertakingi  bteaitaa  joa 
were  the  fiM  Whb  ^ye  itie  the  op^oktuhity  «f 
diaooiiraiMg^  it  to  his  Majesty^  and  his  Rdyal 
Highness ;  they  were  then  pleased  both  to  com* 
mend  the  design^  and  to  encourage  It  hy  th^if 
commands ;  but  the  unscttledness  of  my  conditioil 
has  hitherto  put  a  stop  to  my  thoughts  ooncerkiing 
it.  As  I  am  no  successor  to  Hotner  ih  his  wit^  so 
neither  do  I  desire  to  be  in  his  poverty.  I  can 
make  no  rhapsodies,  nor  go  a  begging  at  the 
Grecian  door%  while  I  sing  the  praises  of  their 
ancestors.  The  times  of  Virgil  please  me  better, 
because  he  had  an  Augustus  fbr  his  patron ;  and  * 
to  draw  the  allegory  nearer  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  want  a  Ma^renaa  with  him.  It  is  for  yomr 
Lordship  to  stir  up  that  remembrance  in  his 
Majesty,  which  his  many  avocations  of  business 
have  caused  him,  I  fear,  to  lay  aside ;  and,  aa 
himself  and  his  royal  brother  are  the  heroes  of  the 
poem,  to  represent  to  them  the  images  of  dteilr 
warlike  predecessors ;  as  Achilles  is  said  to  bo 
roused  to  glory  with  the  sight  of  the  combat  before 
the  ships.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  to 
have  offered  the  design ;  and  it  may  be  to  the 

more  plainly  in  his  Preface  to  Juvenal/*  From  tha 
Preface  it  appears  that  the  poem  which  he  now  mfeditited. 
was  to  have  been  founded  on  the  actions  of  tithcr  King 
Arthur,  or  the  Black  Prince. 


I 


Advantage  bf  thy  rbpuUtibti  td  hwt  II  fefii^ 
nit. 

In  ihfc  ihdii^  time,  ihy  Loh),  I  tak6  ihb  confix 
dehce  t6  t>itseht  yttu  with  k  bftgtdyi  the  ehai^teri 
bir  Which  irt  the  hedHe«t  to  ^n  henick  poem,  ft 
i^  dedidited  ^o  you  ih  iMy  hearty  before  it  Wai 
^teesented  on  the  ^tag6.  Some  things  iti  ii  hav6 
jpA^cA  yontr  ajpprohatioiiy  aUd  many  your  amiencl-* 
ihent '{  you  terete  likewise  plea^d  to  trecommehd 
it  to  the  King**  pehisal  before  the  last  hand  wai 
added  to  \i,  when  1  received  thfe  favour  from  hint 
b  have  the  bosl  considerable 'event  of  it  hiodelled 
by  hii  VdyA  plea^re.  It  may  he  fiome  vanity  hi 
the  to  add  hid  testimony  then^  and  which  h6 
grkcibusly  confirmed  aftcrwftttls^  thak  it  Was  thd 
b<^t  of  all  tAy  'tragedi^/  ih  Which  he  hto  ihad^ 
aUthentick  ihy  private  opihibh  of  it  {  dt  least,  hi 
haa  giveh  it  a  valu'e  by  h\i  ccnhhiendation,  ifirhich  it 
JhM  i^<^t  by  my  wKting. 

That  Which  Waft  h6t-  pleasing  to  soihe  of  tH 
fair  tadie^  in  the  la»t  act  of  it,  bi  I  dare  not  vini* 
dic&t^  to  heithdr  c^n  t  Wholly  condemn,  till  t  iRnd 
ftfiore  Veaison  lor  their  censun^.  iThe  pf6cedur6 
of  Ihdamora  and  Mdcsihda  ^ms  y6t,  in  mf 

^  *<  At^kkkcziisfc  Uk  "the  a^peiMnce  of  beihg  the  moik 
^bbdrite  6f  all  difc  flriimai.  The  p^tMMigeM  ai«  imperttiv 
Dttt  the  dislogiie  n  biteh  doineitiilk^  iiid  thiereforc  teicep* 
tible  6f  lenthhenCli  accomitotidaied  to  familiar  inctdenti* 
The  tompbint  ofUfiVi  celebratcdi  and  there  are  many 
•Milages  that  mky  be  ^ttA  with  ptcaiare.**  Johftton'i 
Lift  of  baVDiM. 
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judgment  nttunlt  and  not  unbecoming  of  th^ 
cbancten.  If  they  who  arraign  them  &il  not 
more,  the  world  will  never  blame  their  condupti 
and  I  shall  be  glad^  Ibr  the  honour  of  my  coontiy, 
to  find  better  images  of  virtue  dmwn  to  the  life 
in  their  behaviour,  than  any  I  could  feign  toadom 
the  theatre*  I  confess  I  hsve  only  represented  » 
practicable  virtue,  mixed  with  the  frailties  and 
imperfections  of  human  life.  I  have  made  my 
heroine  fearful  of  death,  which  neither  Cassandra 
nor  Qeopatra  would  have  been ;  and  they  them* " 
Selves,  I  doubt  it  not^  would  have  outdone 
romance  in  that  particukr.  Yet  their  Mandana 
(and  the  Cyrus  was  vrritten  by  a  lady)  v^'as  not 
altogether  so  hard-hearted  ;  for  she  sat  down  on 
the  cold  ground  by  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  not 
only  pitied  him  who  died  in  her  defence,  but 
allowed  him  some  favours,  such  perhaps  as  they 
would  think  should  only  be  permitted  to  her 
Cyrus.  I  have  made  my  Mele^nda,  in  opposition 
to  Nourmahaly  a  woman  pas^nately  loving  of  her 
husband,  patient  of  injuries  and  contempt,  and 
constant  in  her  kindness  to  the  last ;  and  in  that, 
perhaps,  I  may  have  erred,  because  it  is  not  a 
virtu6  much  in  use.  Those  Indian  wives  are 
loving  fools,  and  may  do  well  to  keep  themselves 
in  their  own  country,  or  at.least  to  keep  company 
with  the  Arrias  and  Portias  of  old  Rome ;  some  of 
our  ladies  know  better  things.  But  it  may  be,  I 
am  partial  to  my  own  writings ;  yet  I  have  la- 
boiued  as  much  as  any  man  to  divest  myself  of  < 


the  sclf-opinicn  of  an  author^  and  am  too  well  satis- 
fied of  myown  weakness  to  be  pleased  with  any  thing 
I  have  written.    But  on  the  other  side  my  reason 
tells  me^  that,  in  probability,  what  I  have  seriously 
and  long  considered  may  be  as  likely  to  be  just 
tond  natural,  as  what  an  ordinaiy  judge  (if  there  be 
any  such  amongst  those  ladies)  will  think  fit,  in  a 
transient  presentation,  to  be  placed  in  the  room  of 
that  which  they  condemn.    The  most  judicious  . 
writer  is  sometimes  mistaken,  after  all  his  care-; 
but  the  hasty  critick,  who  judges  on  a  view,  is  ftill 
as  liable  to  be  deceived.    Let  him  first  consider 
all  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to  vnrite 
this,  or  to  design  the  other,  before  he  arraigns  him 
of  a  fault ;  and  then  perhaps,  on  second  thoughts, 
he  will  find  his  reason  oblige  him  to  revoke  his 
censure.    Yet  after  all,  I  will  not  be  too  positive. 
Homo  sum,  humani  i  me  nihil  alicnum  futo :  as  I  am 
a  man,  1  must  be  changeable ;  and  sometimes  the 
gravest  of  usall  are  so,  even  upon  ridiculous 
accidents.  [TJur  minds  are  perpetually  wrought  on 
by  the  temperament  of  our  bodies,  which  makes 
me  suspect  they  are  nearer  allied  than  either  our 
philosophers  or  school«divines  will  allow  them  to 
be.    I  have  observed,  says  Montague,,  that  when 
the  body  is  out  of  order,  its  companion  is  seldom 
at  his  ease.    An  ill  dream^  or  a  cloudy  day^  has 
power  to  change  this  wretched  creature^  who  b  so 
praud  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and  make  him  think 
what  he  thought  not  yesterday  I  and  Homer  waa 


eras  thfis^me  author  iq bi« TuicnlaQ QiijVtk^ 

qpeakf,  with  more  modetty  than  iiw»l|  of  bim>df{  ^ 
Nos  m  dim  vkuinm  i  quoJcunfHf  gmm  msfW 
froiaUKtate  pircimlt^  id  difimm.  It  w  pot  theiw? 
fine  imposiable  but  that  I  may  alter  Ae  ponduwpQ 
of  my  play»  to  restore  myself  into  the  goq4  gwx$  ^ 
of  my  £ur  criticks  i  and  your  ]jordship>  vbo  is  fff 
well  with  thenij  may  do  me  the  office  of  %  friencj 
and  patron,  to  intercede  with  them  on  ny  prqiny^ 
of  amendment.  The  impotent  lover  in  PetroniMS» 
though  his  was  a  very  ijnpardonaUe  criipej  yet  vms 
received  to  mercy  on  the  terms  I  ofler*  Siimm 
ixcusaiionis  num  he€  at:  flac^h  tiH%  si  wifam 
imendare  fermiseris. 

But  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  oflfenng  at  9  — 
greater  boldness  in  pre^nting  to  your  view  what 
my  meanne^  can  pipduce,  than  in  any  othnr 
enpur  of  my  fiuy ;  and  therefore  make  hasi^  to 
break  off  this  tedikms  addresis,  wh^ch  has,  I  know 
not  how,  already  run  itself  into  so  much  of  pe* 
dantry,  with  ai>  excuse  of  Tully*s»  which  he  sen|t 
with  his  boclkM  De  Fimhs^  to  his  friend  ^rutus  1 
D0  ipsis  rehus  autem^  sapemmcrb^  Brufit  Vfrfor  nf 
reprehendar^  cum  hec  ad  te  smhm,  qui  turn  ifl 
poiii^  (I  change  it  £fom  phihsophi4J  tw^t  h^  fiprimfi 
gcnen  paaos  taniuip  frocessiris.    C^fiod  fifflftrfm 
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qttasi  ti  erudiens^  jure  reprekenderer.  Sed  ah  €0 
phrimiim  ahsum ;  nec^  ut  ea  eognoscas  qua  tiU  no* 
tUiima  sun/,ad  te  mitto  i  sedquiifacilimiinnamim 
tuo  acpdesco^  et  quia  te  haheo  aquhshmm  earum 
studiorum  qtue  miU  communia  tecum  sunt,  Mtimatorem 
itjudicem  i  ivhich  you  may  pleasei  my  Lordi  to 
apply  to  yourself^  from  him^  who  is 

Tour  LoRBsnip^s 

Most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

DRYDEN,' 

i 

^  This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  found  of  our  author's  . 
subscribing  his  surname,  in  the  French  mode,  without 
the  Christian  name*    His  friend,  Sir  William  D'Avenant 
sometimes  adopted  the  same  mode. 

In  the  Prologue  to  this  tragedy,  which  was  acted  by  the 
King's  Servants  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dryden  acknow. 
ledgcd,  that  he  was  grown  **  weary  of  his  Iong*lov*d 
mistress,  rhyme.*'  He  accordingly  never  afterwardi 
produced  an  herotck  play.— The  reign  of  rhyming  trage- 
dies, which  were  introduced  by  the  bad  taste  of  Charles 
the  Second,  who  had  learned  to  admire  them  during  his 
residence  in  France,  lasted  about  fifteen  yeani  from 
i66b  to  t6j6.  A  few.  heroick  plays  afterwards  sppearedt 
but  they  were  not  long-lived. 
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